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DISCOVERIES  AND  TRAVELS  IN  ABYSSINIA. 

Prester  John.'^CovOham.  '-^Alvarez* — Bemuidez.^—'Oviedo, 
Payz.  '•^Femandez^'^Lobo. — Baratii, — Poncet.  — Bruce* 
— Observations  on  his  Auilienticity* — Salts  First  Journey. 
— Second  Journey* 

IHE  view  given  in  a  former  part  of  the  work,  of 
the  progress  of  discovery  along  the  western  coast 
of  Airica,  has  shewn  the  anxiety  by  which  the 
Portuguese  monarchs  were  animated  to  discover 
the  tratos  of  a  Christian  monarch,  reported  to  be 
establlESied  in  some  part  of  the  eastern  coast. 
Ulis  ^mxiety  was  in  no  degree  abated,  when  the 
splendid  prospect  opened,  of  circumnavigating  the 
southern  cape  of  Africa,  and  penetrating,  by  that 
roate^  into  the  Indian  ocean.    Both  Bartholomew 
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Diaz,  and  Vasco  de  Gama,  when  they  set  sail  on 
this  great  expedition,  received  the  strictest  injunc- 
tions to  consider  every  object  of  discovery  as  se- 
condary to  that  of  Prester  John*  The  voyages 
subsequently  undertaken  along  the  eastern  coast 
to  Mosambique,  Mon)ba9a,  and  Melinda,  had  this 
for  their  sole  object.  ^  Meantime,  intelligence 
was  received,  by  a  different  channel,  of  the  object 
so  eagerly  sought  after.  In  1499,  two  Portu- 
guese, Coyilham  and  De  Payva,  were  sent  into  the 
Red  Sea  to  collect  all  the  information  which  could 
be  there  obtained.  Here  they  would  naturally  re- 
peive  an  account  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  circumr 
stances  from  which  it  appeared,  that  this,  if  any, 
must  be  the  country  of  Prester  John.  De  Payva 
remained  in  the  Red  Sea,  probably  with  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  thither  ;  while  Covilham  made 
a  voyage  to  India  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa.  On  his  return,  he  learned  the  death  of 
De  Payva,  and  immediately  determined  to  pene- 
trate  himself  into  Abyssinia.  He  succeeded,  reach- 
ed Shoa,  where  the  emperpr  then  was,  and  was 
received  with  that  favour  which  novelty  usually  se- 
cures, when  not  accompanied  witl^  any  circum- 
stances to  awsfken  dread  or  suspicion.  There  was 
an  ancient  law  of  Abyssinia,  by  which  no  stranger 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom ;  and  this, 

♦  DiBflrrps,  IV.  1,  -   , 
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though  overlooked  in  many  instances,  was  enforced 
against  Covilham.  He  was  loaded,  however,  with 
lands  and  possessions ;  and  being  a  greater  man 
in  Abyssinia  than  in  his  native  country,  was  not, 
perhaps,  very  earnest  in  his  solicitations  for  per- 
mission to  depart. 

Although,  however,  the  court  of  Abyssinia  would 
net  permit  Covilham*s  return  to  Europe,  they  felt 
every  inclination  to  cultivate  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal's alliance,  hoping,  from  his  pious  zeal,  for  aid 
in  their  continual  wars  against  the  Moors  of  AdeL 
The  empress  Helena;  therefore,  who  governed  the 
country  during  the  minority  of  her  son  David, 
selected  a  person  named  Matthew^  an  Armenian 
merchant,  who,  though  not  the  most  dignified  am-- 
bassador,  appeared  to  possess  the  qualities  which 
best  fitted  him  for  such  an  office.  A  young  Abys- 
sinian nobleman  accompanied  him,  but  died  on 
the  voyage.  Matthew,  after  long  delays,  arrived 
in  Portugal  in  1513.  No  one,  who  considers  the 
unbounded  veneration  which  attached  to  the  idea 
of  Prester  John,  will  be  surprised  at  the  delight 
felt  by  the  king,  on  receiving  this  first  embassy 
from  so  renowned  a  personage.  Every  honour  was 
lavished  upon  Matthew,  and  an  embassy,  on  a 
great  scale,  was  soon  fitted  out  to  return  with  him 
to  Abyssinia.  At  the  head  of  it  was  placed  Ed- 
ward Galvan,  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  expe- 
riencci  who  had  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the. 
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kingdom,  aad  was  now  arrivad  at  the  mature  age 
of  eighty*$ix«  The  embaasy  was  sent  with  the  In* 
did  fleet,  which,  uqder  th?  command  of  Lopes 
Suarez,  sailed  directly  for  the  Red  Sea.  It  touch- 
ed first  at  the  istoiid  ai  Comaran,  where  Galvant 
who  was  evidently  at  too  advanced  an  i^e  for  such 
an  expedition,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate*  Here 
also  Suare;5  loitered  through  the  winter,  without 
any  attempt  to  fulfil  the  object  of  his  mission. 
He  was  succeeded,  however,  in  the  spring  by 
LopeK  de  Sequeira,  who  sailed  divect  for  Massuah,, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  l6tii  April  1620.  He 
there  landed  the  embassy,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Rodriguez  de  Lima,  accompanied,  among 
others^  by  Francisco  Alvakbz,  who  acted  as  se- 
cretary, and  who  afterwards  wrote  a  naixative 
of  the  incidents  and  observations  which  occur- 
red during  a  residence  of  six  years  in  Abys- 
sinia.^ His  work  deserves  notice,  as  containing 
the  first  detailed  narrative  of  travels  in  that  couu* 
try,  and  as  he  visited  the  southern  provinces  of 
Amhara,  Shoa,  and  Angot,  which  have  not  been 
reached  by  recent  travellers.  The  embassy  was 
well  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Massuah,  and 


*  Published  origiDally  in  Portuguese,  Lisbon^  1540.  There 
is  a  Spanish  translation,  Antwerp,  1557  ;  sin  Italian  tran^Ia* 
tion  in  Ramusio,  and  an  English  one  inPurchas;  also  a 
French  translation,  155S. 
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a  depntatiail  <^  ^pkrs  At)m  «  neigbbouring '  iiio'- 
nasteiyl  calkd  Bisan^  or  the  Vfslbn;  waited  itp- 
oik  *lfa  *WiIcotoed  tliiiih:  They  wei^e  tbefa  in- 
feroitili^tliat  this  diblrict  was  governed  by  a  prince 
dflled' Btiteagassoi  (Bahamagash,  or  Lord  of  tSie 
Seb);%hohbld  it- under  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia'; 
and  that  he  Was  desirous  of  an  interview  with  them. 
They  readily  consented  ;  but  considerable  embar* 
hissaienlf  arose  from  *  a  point  ^  of  etiquette^  neithei- 
party  chusing  to  make  the  first  movement.  It 
was  agreed  that  fhey  ishould  ineet.  upon  the' road, 
and  preparations  were  made  by  the  Portuguese,  at 
a  pardeula^  point,  far  commtkUously  receiving,  the 
BamagasfM).  That  prince,  however,  on  hearing  of 
8U($h  preparation^  made  a  full  stop,  end  declared, 
that,  to  gO' thither,  woeld  be  equivalent  to  waiting 
on  the-  Partuguese.  The  latter,  willing  to  accom- 
modate the  ^  Low!  of  the  Sea,'?  caused  the  prepa- 
rations to  be  calTied  forward  almost  to  the  point 
whei^  he  then  waa  ^  but  his  highness  insisted,  that 
tlie  principle  was  still  the  same^  and  that  he  would 
nM  8|;n'  a  foot  beyond  his  actual  position.  The  in- 
terview seemed  to  be  broken  up,  till,  after  long  dis- 
cittsidn,  it  was  determined,  that  the  two  parties, 
having  come  within  sight  of  each  ofher,  should  take 
theirdepartiire  at  the  Very  same  instant'' of  time'. 
A  meeting  was  thus  at  last  effected,  vvithout  any 
drcmnstaUde  disrogatory  to  their  respective  digni- 
ties J  and  the  prince  then  swore  upon  a  isihrer  cross, 
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that  he  would  aid  and  favour  the  Portuguese  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  He  was  attended  by  two  hun- 
dred footmen^  with  two  hundred  persons  mounted 
on  horses  or  mules#  So  favourable  si  rtcq^ion 
encouraged  them  immediately  to  set  out  for  die 
court  of  Prete  Janni,  (Prester  John),  for  such  is 
the  appellation  which  Alvarez  still  gives  to  the 
Abyssinian  monarch.  They  were  attended  and 
guided  by  Matthew,  the  ambassador  sent  by  that 
prince. 

The  embassy  b^din  to  pass  that  range  of  high 
mountains  which  bars  on  this  side  the  approach  to 
Abyssinia.     The  roads  are  described  aa  '*  high  and 
"  rugged;''  and  the  wet  season  having  commenced, 
they  were  often  interrupted  by   storms  of  rain 
4imd  thunder,  so  terrible  as  obliged  them  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  the   rocks.      Formidable  torrents 
were  then  seen  pourii^  down  the  mountains  ; 
but  as  soon  as  these  reached  the  plain,  they  were 
soaked  and  dried  up ;   nor  could  our  travellers 
learn,  that  any  part  of  their  waters  entered  the 
Red  Sea.     However,  they  soon  entered  upon  a 
scene  of  much  deeper  horrors.     Here  the  woodis 
Were  so  gloomy  and  terrible,  **  that  spirits  would 
**  have  been  afraid  to  pass  them."     The  mules 
refused  to  bear  a  rider,  *^  and  the  camels  yelled 
<*  as  if  they  had  been  possessed  with  devils.'*  Wild 
beasts  walked  about,  without  shewing  the  least  dis- 
composure at  the  sight  of  the  travellers^  and  ap^ 
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jpieared  the  undisputed  possessors  of  this  gloetfiy 
r^ion.  At  length  they  arrivedy  half  dead,  at  the 
tnonasteiy  of  St  Michael,  situated  at  the  top  of  a 
yerj  steep  uiountain.  After  some  stay  here,  they 
proceeded  to  Barua,  (Dobarwa),  the  capital  of  Bar- 
nagasso,  and  where  he  then  resided.  They  reached 
it  through  a  country  of  the  same  descriptidn  as  that 
they  had  before  travelled^  though,  the  rains  having 
ceased,  the  streams,  which  were  then  great  and  ter^ 
lible^  were  now  entirely  dried  up.  On  their  banks 
theys^  fide  and  handsome  trees,  of  which  they  knew 
not  the  name.  Apes  alsoappeared  in  squadrons  of  two 
or  three  hundred,  as  large  as  sheep,  and  hairy  like 
lions  ;  commonly  where  there  was  some  large  cavity 
in  the  mountains.  Having  arrived  at  Ddbai*wa,  they 
immediately  made  their  way  to  the  palace,  nevei' 
doubting  that  they  would  be  immediately  admit- 
ted to  an  audience  ^  but  they  were  stopped  by 
the  intelligence,  that  the  prince  was  asleep,  and 
while  that  lasted,  they  could  by  no  means  enter. 
^Meantime  they  were  allowed  no  other  aocommoda* 
ti(m  than  a  bouse  usually  appropriated  to  goats,^ 
and  so  small,  that  they  v^ere  unable  to  stand  up- 
right ;  while  there  was  nothing  to  rest  upon  be- 
sides ox  hides,  with  the  hair  still  on  them«  Af- 
ter tedious  expectation,  they  were  sent  for,  but 
were  again  long  detained  under  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun,  before  they  could  obtain  admis- 
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sion.  They  found'  the  pribiee  in  a  room  onr  tiie 
ground-floor,  his*  r&Adenoe  containing  no>  other. 
He  did  not  receiTo  tilem  >  very  gvaciouidy*  Thott|^ 
he  complained  of  sor^  eybs,  he  injected  tbeir  prof- 
fered  medical  aid,  Und  told  them,  that  hecnold 
give  them  no  mules,  though  he  w<mld  allow^'them 
to  buy  for  themseketk  Ob  comu^  out^  they  ip^ere 
offisred  a  repast  of  half  kneaded  bariey  and  a  bom 
of  Hiead,  but  chose  rather  to  abstain,  than  to  ao- 
oept  of  such  foodt  The  prince's  mother,  however, 
moved  by  a  hospitaUe  impulse,  sent  after  ^  them  •  a 
supply  of  more  savoury  victuals. 

The  country  for  a  great  distance  around  Do^ 
barwa  is  very  fertile,  abounding  in  cattle,  and 
crowded  with  villages*  The  town  itself  is  agre^ 
ably  situated  upon  a  rock*  Alvarez  was  partieui* 
larly  struck  with  the  number  of  females  by  whom  it 
was  peopled^  but  whose  deportment  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  exemplary.  This  is  accounted 
fcff  by  the  gitet  number  of  persons  who  -  came 
tiuther  to  pay- court  to  the  Bamagasso,  and  whoj 
instead  of  bringing  their  own-  wives  or  ccmcubineiB^ 
chose  rather  to  use  such  as  were  already  resident. 
Fblyg&my  here  is  forbidden  by  the  church,  but  per- 
mitted by  the  king  and  the  law,  and  thus  ItaUe  to 
no  penalty  except  excommunication.  A  grtMt 
market  is  held  at  Dobarwa,  where,  as  elseiidiere 
in  Abyssinia,  every  transaction  is  carried  on  fay 
barter.    If  a  goat  is  to  be  exchanged  for  an  aasy 
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•T  an  ass  for  a  eam^  the  di£fereiiee  of  value  is  mads 
v^  in  Qom  or  salt.  Hens  and  c^ns  fonn  tht 
small  coin  in  this  traffic.  Priests^  friars^  and  nmis^ 
are  tha  priacifwl  dealers. 

Afl^ar  a  short  stay  at  Dobarwa^  the  travellers 
set  ont  in  the  asoddle  of  June,  a  period  which  mly 
their  extreme  ignonaice  could  have  chosen.  It  is 
in  this  country  ^'  the  fury  of  winter/'  every  day 
heiag  mari^ed  by  tempests  of  rain  and  thunder. 
They,  found  in  their  route  a  still  more  terrible 
plagne,  common  to  almost  all  Africa,  that  of  locusts. 
These  devwring  insects  reduce  the  country  to  a 
BUNEe  completely  ruined  state,  than  if  it  were  eon« 
sum^  by  fire^  If  genenil^  they  would  entirely  depo< 
pulate  Abys^ia;  buti  ibrtunately,  their  ravages  are 
usually  confined  to.  one  province  in  one  year^  The 
people^  w^en  they  see  them,  "  become  as  dead 
**  men/?  and  cry  oi)t,  **  We  are  undone,  for  the 
*<*  locusts  come.''  Hie  embassy  vB^t  numbers  of 
men  and  women  going  to  other  countries  in  search 
d"  food,  which  they  could  no  lopo^er  find  in  their 
native  distri^.  The  Romish  priests,  however» 
undertook  to  deliver  the  country  from  this  {riague. 
They  coHect^  a  number  oi  the  lecusits,  and  made 
a  sdeinn  adjunrtioD,  that,  within  three  hours*,  they 
shoudd^  depart  for  the  sea,  the  mountains^  or  lobe 
land  of  the  Moors,  and  should  let  Christians  idone. 
39fe  fecusta  present  were  then  dismissedt  to  carry 
tUs  adm^nitim  to  their  bretlicen.    Acoordingiy^ 
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as  soon  as  the  intelligence  could  be  conveyed,  tli^ 
whole  body,  it  is  asselted,  put  themselves  in  mo 
tion,  some  flying  before^  and  some  after  the  mis- 
sionaries. A  violent  thunder  storm,  which  soon 
after  arose,  was  doubtless  more  efficacious,  and  the 
dead  locusts  were  soon  after 'seen  piled  up  in  heaps 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

The  party,  in  a  short  time,  arrived  at  Caxumo, 
(Axum.)  They  describe  particularly  its  antiquity, 
its  church,  obelisk,  and  other  ruins.  Nothing  of  con- 
sequence thence  occurs,  till  they  arrived  at  the  king^ 
dom  of  Angot.  This  region  is  described  as  ex- 
tremely  fertile,  being  watered  by  streams  almost 
innumerable,  which  maintain  perpetual  verdure. 
Seed-time  and  harvest  continue  together  without 
intermission  during  the  whole  year.  The  people, 
however,  are  harassed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Dobas, 
a  Moorish  tribe,  who  hold  it  unlawful  for  any  man 
\o  marry  till  he  has  put  twelve  Christians  to  di^ath. 
The  travellers  were  here  astonished  by  seeing 
churches,  often  of  great  extent,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  In  one  of  them,  called  St  Saviour,  the 
body  of  the  church  is  200  palms  long,  and  120 
broad,  with  five  aisles,  an  extensive  open  circuit  and 
entrance,  all  excavated  in  this  manner.  Alvarez 
thinks  it  necessary  here  to  say :  '*  I  take  God  to 
*^  witness,  in  whose  hands  I  am,  that  all  which  I 
♦*  have  written  is  most  true."  He  adds,  "  that 
<<  he  went  to  see  Uiem  twice,  so  great  was  his  de- 
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^  ore  to  mpke  their,  excellency  knpim  to  the 
«  world." 

The  embassy  proceeded  now  to  the  residence  of 
Angoteraz,  the  viceroy  of  Angot.  At  a  little  di&- 
tance,  they  met  a  large  asseniblage  of  people  comb- 
ing, as  they  supposed,  to  welcome  them,  aijid  carry 
their  goods ;  but  were  soon  undeceived  by  a  shower 
of  stones  thrown,  some  by  slings,  and  som/e  by  the 
hand,  so  that  ^*  it  seemed  to  rain  stones."  The 
motive  of  this  uncourteous  salutation  does  not  pre- 
cisely appear ;  for,  on  reaching  Angoteraz,  they 
were  received  in  a  very  gracious  manner.  He  was 
sitting  with  his  wife,  two  other  ladies,  and  several 
friends,  with  four' jars  of  excellent  mead  standing 
before  them.  Of  these  the  travellers  were  invited 
to  partake,  the  ladies  being  particularly  urgent. 
Our  traveller  had  afterwards  a  long  conversatioi^ 
with  Angoteraz  on  religious  mysteries,  with  which 
the  chief  seemed  particularly  pleased.  He  was 
thus  induced  to  invite  the  party  to  a  feast.  Here 
mats  were  laid  down  for  the  company  to  sit  on  ^ 
^heep  skins  were  then  spread  on  the  ground,  above 
which  was  placed  a  board  of  white  polished  wood, 
without  any  cloth.  Water  was  brought  to  wash 
their  hands,  but  no  towel  to  dry  them.  Cakes 
were  then  served  up  of  wheat,  barley,>[  millet,  and 
tqffb,  (teff.)  Next  came  the  Imbandigioni^  of  which 
Alvarez  dares  scarcely  speak,  consisting  of  "  pieces 
f*  of  raw  flesh  with  warm  blood,"  a  dish  reckoned 
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80  exqiiiflile'as  to  be  solely Tcsserved^bir  Ui6  leflflkig 
men  in  the  country.  They  were  devoured  adeord- 
kigly  with  delight  by  Angoteraz,  iand  Itbmdly  of- 
fered  to  the  guests,  who»  howeTer,  would  6n  no 
aceount  taste  them,  but  adhered  to  their  Etinfpetfd 
cookery.  The  wine  also  **  walked  about  with  grest 
**  fury/'  aud,  in  this  part  of  the  entertainnHMt,  ikte 
lady  of  the  house  took  a  most  active  shatv,  duragh 
she  was  concealed  from  view  behind  a  turtam. 

After  this  entertainment,  the  embassy  set  out 
immediately  for  the  court  of  the  emperor.  In  their 
way,  they  passed  the  celebrated  mountain,  on  which 
the  younger  sons  of  the  royal  family  are  confined; 
It  is  described  as  of  vast  compass ;  so  lofty  and 
steep  as  to  resemble  a  wall,  with  the  sky  resting  on 
it.  The  party  approaching  too  near,  were  adver- 
tised of  their  error  hy  a  shower  of  stf  nes,  which  in- 
duced a  precipitate  retreat.  They  were  assured 
that  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  ascend  would 
have  his  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  and  his  eyes  put 
out.  The  mountain  is  said  to  be  of  such  vast 
compass,  that  fifteen  days  are  required  to  perform 
the  circuit  of  it.  On  its  summit  are  other  moun- 
tains with  valleys,  rivers,  and  streams.  There  is 
particularly  one  valley  closely  guarded  by  natural 
barriers,  in  which  the  blood  royal  are  confined. 
Several  attempts  had  been  made  by  those  confined 
to  escape^  but  they  had  always  proved  unsnccess^ 
ful.     . 

ii 
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«   After  fMalt^rtkraaghpsrtaf  Am 
thetemfaMiry  aiarbed  at  tlie  camp  of  the  emperor^ 
jpvba  19  8^1  called. Pr^fe  Jannu    The  tents  aad 
jpiyalioBifl^  aeenirom  a  distance/ appeared  to  i>e  in- 
fifitte  in  number^  and  tOieonvrallthe  fields.  On  ar- 
jfivSjig,  they  were  met  by  the  Adrugaz^  or  master  of 
^e  houaeiudd^  who  conduct^  them  to  a  goodly  tent, 
and  supplied  liberally  all  their  wants.    On  the 
4Sth  October^  about  three  o^clock,  they  were  told 
AsA  the.  Frete  had  catted  for  them.     They  were 
Mheared  fagr  a  gate^  witfani  which  they  beheld  an 
infiiiite  mimber  of  psvilicms  and  tents,  like  a  great 
jBity.   The  tents  immediately  attached  to  the  Ptete 
were  in  a  field  by  themselves,  and  wiere  all  white ; 
but  the  emperor's  tent  (tf  state,  set  upouly  on  great 
iiccasicms,  was  red,  and  before  it  were  two  rows  of 
ardie0»  covered  with  saXk  cloth.    A  vast  nmltttude, 
wliich  qipeared  to  our  author  to  exceed  40,000 
pei:8oiis»  stood  on  both*  'eides ;  the  principal  people, 
and  those  most  splendidly  drest,  near  to  the  arches, 
the  rest  at  a  greater  distance.  In  order  td  preserve 
ordi^  amongthis  multitude,  above  a  hundred  persons 
carried  wl^ips,  ,vdiioh  they  continually  lathed  in  the 
ahr,  pcodncing  a  noise  which  rendered  all  hearing 
impossibie*    Ab  iiie  embassy  came  within  bow^shot 
0f  the  imperial  tent,  m,tj  porters  or  macers,  ap- 
paveUed  in  silk,  with  skins  of  lions,  and  chains  of 
j[;old9:eaDie  running  to  meet  th^n.    They  parted 
bto  two  baads^  and  waited  upon  them  at  the  en- 
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trance  to  the  arches,  where  tibe  amfaassadi^s  bIm 
stopt.  Under  shadow  of  these  arches  were  found 
the  Betudete,  or  grand  captain,  and  a  priest  called 
Cabeata,  said  to  he  the  second  person  in  the  king- 
dom. The  Cabeata  came  immediately  from  the 
tent  of  the  Prete,  and  demanded  whence  they 
came.  They  answered,  that  they  came  on  an  em- 
bassy from  the  Captain  General  of  Indi^  under 
the  king  of  Portugal.  The  Cabeata  went  to  the 
Frete,  wd  returned  three  times  with  the  very  same 
question,  to  which  the  same  answer  was  always  re- 
turned. At  last  he  invited  them  .to  say  what  it 
was  they  wished.  The  ambassador  replied  only  by 
a  compliment,  importing  that  they  kissed  his  ma- 
jesty's hand,  and  felt  great  satisfaction  at  being 
the  first  Europeans  who  had  visited  him.  Tlie 
priest  soon  returned,  saying,  that  they  were  wel- 
come, and  might  go  home  to  their  locking.  No- 
thing was  seen  of  the  Prete  at  this  interview.  . 

As  the  emb^ss^y  left  the  palace,  a  band  of  thieves 
parried  o£P  a  number  of  vahiable  articles,  while  a 
servant,  who  attempted  to  defend  them,  was  wound- 
ed in  the  leg.  The  ambassadors,  inquiring  the 
mode  of  obtaiijting  redress  for  this  outrage,  were 
assured  that  these  thieves  formed  a  regular  part  of 
the  court  establishment,  and  that  officers  were  ap- 
pointed, who  leyied  a  proportion  of  the  articles 
stplen  for  behoof  of  his  imperial  migesty.  It 
was  judged  prudenti  therefore^  to  abstain  from  all 
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complaint  upon  this  head.    Soon  after,  a  present 
arrived  of  three  hundred  wheaten  loaves^  nume- 
rous jars  of  mead,  and  ten  oxen.     On  the  follow- 
ing days  similar  presents  continued  to  anive,  par- 
ticularly a  calf,  dressed  whole,  in  paste,  and  the 
belly  stuffed  with  qiices  and  fruits,  in  a  manner 
which  gave  extraordinary  delight  to  the  palates  of 
the  mission.     It  was  hinted,  however,  that  these 
supplies  would  cease,  unless  they  delivered  to  the 
Frete  all  the  pepper  in  their  possession.     They 
positivdy  denied  the  possession  of  any  considerable 
quantity  of  pepper  ;  but  obtained  apparently  little 
credit,  and  a  serious  coolness  from  that  time  arose. 
However,  on  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  November, 
two  hours  after  sunset,  the  Prete  again  sent  for  them* 
On  coming  to  the  first  circuit  or  hedge,  they  were 
detained  for  a  *'  good  hour  in  the  cold  wind.'*    At 
length  five  principal  men  came  and  led  them  in.  As 
soon  as  they  were  within  hearing,  these  persons 
began  to  call  out,  one  afi;er  another,  *<  Sire,  those 
**  whom  thou  hast  commanded  we  bring.'*     In  this 
manner  the  Pwtuguese  were  conducted  to  the 
royal  bed,  which  was  placed  within  a  large  house, 
omstructed  of  earth,  and  was  supported  on  pillars 
of  cypress.     Before  it,  on  each  side,  was  an  even 
row  of  eighty  torches.    The  bed  was  adorned  with 
five  curtains  of  &ae  silk,  one  of  which  was  em* 
broidered  with  gold.     The  Prete  was  behind  the 
curtains,  and  immediately  began  to  hold  a  convert 

VOL.  II.  B 
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sation  with  them.  He  inquired,  with  evident  sus- 
picion, into  the  motives  of  their  journey,  and  into 
the  want  of  some  presents  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  expect.  He  seemed  not  at  all  disposed 
to  admit  the  authenticity  of  Matthew's  diplomatic 
character.  The  Portuguese  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
him  upon  these  points,  and^in  the  course  of  the  con* 
versation,  his  mind  appeared  to  be  much  mollified. 
Next  day  provisions  were  sent,  and  they  were  as* 
sured  of  a  regular  supply. 

Oi  the  Sd  his  majesty  again  sent  for  them,  and 
a  conversation  was  held  through  the  medium  of 
the  Cabeata.  He  asked  many  questions  of  a  mi- 
litary nature ;  such  as,  how  many  arquebusses 
they  had  brought  with  them  ? — an  object  apparent* 
ly  of  some  jealousy.  He  asked,  also,  how  the 
Moors  and  Turks  had  learned  to  make  fire*arms 
and  ordnance  ?  whether  the  Moors  were  most 
afraid  gf  the  Portuguese,  or  the  Portuguese  of 
them  ?  The  ambassador  assured  him,  that  faith  in 
their  religion  rendered  them  quite  superior  to  all 
dread  of  the  Moors ;  an  assertion  to  which  the 
monarch  returned  somewhat  of  a  sceptical  answer. 

Soon  after  there  was  a  long  conference,  imd 
much  discussion  concerning  the  respective  tenets  of 
the  Romish  and  Abyssinian  churches.  The  em- 
peror made  a  firm  stand  for  the  marriage  of  the 
priesthood,  and  seems  to  have  seriously  puzzled 
the  ambassador,  by  quoting  decrees  of  councils  to 
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that  eflfect,  of  which  the  latter  was  obliged  to  con* 
less  his  total  ignorance.  The  interview,  however^ 
passed  amicably,  and  after  several  similar  discus- 
sions, the  Prete  determined  to  admit  them  to  the 
high  honour  of  a  view  of  his  person.  On  the  evenr 
ing  of  the  19th  of  November,  they  went  to  the  first 
gate,  where  they  were  detuned  for  a  long  time^ 
till  the  night  was  nearly  spent.  Then,  after  many 
ceremonies,  they  were  brought  in  view  of  the  firA 
curtains.  These  being  raised,  they  discovered  other 
curtains  richer  still ;  and  behind  them,  thrones  co- 
vered with  splendid  tapestry.  Behind  the  thrones 
were  curtains,  richer  than  any  of  those  formeriy 
seen;  which  being  raised,  they  at  length  beheld 
tiiie  Prete  Janni  seated  on  a  scaffi)Id,  ascended 
by  six  steps.  He  had  on  his  head  a  crown  of 
gold  and  silver,  with  a  silver  cross  in  his  hand ;  and 
wore  a  rich  dress  of  silk  and  gold.  He  was  young^ 
not  above  twenty-three,  of  low  stature,  not  4]uite 
Mack,  but  *'  of  the  colour  of  ruddy  apples.*'  The 
lettas  of  the  Captain-General  of  India  wa*e  then 
presented  ;  and  being  translated,  were  gmeiously 
read,  though  a  wish  was  expressed  that  they  had 
tome  from  the  king  of  Portugal  himself.  Points 
of  divinity  were  then  agitated,  and  the  Prete  then 
put  the  question.  Whether,  if  the  Pope  should 
order  things  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  apostles^ 
they  would  think  themselves  justified  in  obeying 
\im  ?    The  Portuguese  evaded  the  quei^tion }  but 
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his  majesty  assured  them,  that,  if  the  Abuna  should 
give  any  such  orders,  they  would  never  hesitate  to 
prefer  the  apostolic  authority. 

Two  days  after,  when  the  ambassadors  had  gone 
to  bed,  they  were  awaked  by  an  order  to  attend  up- 
on the  Prete.  They  were  introduced  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  when,  after  some  conversation, 
the  Prete  announced  that  permission  was  granted 
them  to  leave  Abyssinia,  and  return  to  Portugal. 

Immediately  after  this  interview,  the  king  began 
a  journey,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  the  em« 
bassy.  They  came  to  a  great  monastery,  called 
Machan  Celacen,  or  the  Trinity,  where  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  most  august  ce« 
remonies  of  the  Abyssinian  religion.  The  first 
was  baptism,  which  is  here  annually  administered. 
It  was  performed  in  an  artificial  lake  or  pond» 
made  of  such  a  depth,  as  to  take  grown  persons  up 
to  the  neck.  Each  individual  descended  by  steps 
till  only  his  head  appeared  above  the  surface,  when 
an  old  priest,  who^  was  almost  frozen  to  death  by 
standing  all  night  naked  in  the  lake,  came  and  put 
it  thrice  under  water,  which  constituted  the  cere- 
mony. The  king,  the  queen,  and  the  Abuna,  had 
a  piece  of  cloth  round  the  waist ;  but  all  the  others, 
both  men  and  women,  deemed  such  a  covering  su« 
perfluous.  The  next  ceremony  was  the  admission 
by  the  Abuna  into  priest's  orders.  The  number  on 
whom  this  honour  was  conferred  amounted  t« 
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two  thousand,  three  hundred,  and  fifty-six.  They 
were  first  assembled  in  a  large  field,  where  the 
Abuna,  seated  on  a  mule,  called  out,  that  if  any 
man  had  two  wives  or  more,  he  was  excom- 
municated if  he  attempted  to  become  a  priests 
The  candidates  were  then  seated  in  three  long 
rows ;  and  three  priests  went  from  one  to  another, 
and  examined  them-^merely  as  to  their  capacity  of 
readmg.  From  the  vast  number  present,  this  in- 
vestigation  was  necessarily  so  short,  that  several  did 
not  read  above  two  words.  When  the  ceremony 
was  over,  the  Prele  sent  for  Alvarez,  and  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  manner  of  conducting  it.  The  scene* 
tary  stated  two  objections ;  first,  the  vast  and  "  infi- 
nite" number  of  persons  thus  at  once  admitted  with* 
in  the  pale  of  the  church ;  next,  the  total  absence'  of 
clothing  on  the  part  of  those  newly  created  priests^ 
there  not  being  even  such  a  portion  as  the  most 
common  decency  required.  The  Frete  replied,  that 
as  to  number,  much  apology  was  necessary  for 
its  being  so  small,  there  being  usually  not  less 
than  five  or  six  thousand  on  such  an  occasion*  The 
Abuna,  not  having  been  expected  at  thin  time,  had 
caused  so  very  thin  an  attendance.  With  regard 
to  the  deficiency  of  the  habiliments,  he  allowed  on 
reflection,  that  this  arrangement  was  not  very  de- 
corous, and  expressed  his  intention  of  amending  it 
in  future. 

The  next  ceremony  consisted  in  the  ordinati<ni: 
of  clerks.  There  was  here  no  examinatioui  as  persons 
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of  every  age,  and  even  a  number  of  infants,  weref 
admitted*  Amid  these  candidates  for  clerical  dig^ 
nity,  there  was  a  continued  lamentation,  '*  like  the 
'«  crying  of  so  many  young  kids,''  on  account  of 
the  mothers  being  absent,  and  their  being  left  8 
whole  day  without  suck.  The  ceremonies  were 
hare  various,  but  the  principal  conasted  in  pulling 
out  a  tuft  of  hair  from  the  foreheads  The  most 
hoeardous  part  of  the  operation  was  the  swallowing 
6f  the  host,  which,  consisting  of  coarse  dough,  could 
scarcely,  though  accompanied  with  a  large  quantity 
ef  water,  be  got  over  these  tender  throats  without 
choking. 

Alvarez  and  his  companions  soon  after  set 
out  on  their  return  to  Portugal ;  but  the  season 
proving  unfavourable,  they  found  it  more  comfort- 
aUe  to  return  to  court ;  and  having  made  them^ 
srives  more  agreeable  than  at  first  to  the  young 
monarch,  they  remained  for  several  years.  On  the 
98th  April  1526,  they  set  sail,  accompanied  by 
2!aga  Zabo,  an  Abyssinian,  who  came  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Portugal.  An  account  of  his  embassy,  and 
4  treatise  on  the  manners  of  the  Ethiopians,  derived 
from  his  information,  were  afterwards  published  by 
Damian  6oez« 

*  In  15S5,  Abuna  Marcos,  the  patriarch  of  Abys* 
sinia,  being  at  the  point  of  death,  the  king  pre- 
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upon  him  to  nominate^  as  his  successor,  John 
Bermudez,  a  R<»nish  priest,  then  resident  in  that 
country.  Bennudez  accepted  it,  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Pope,  which  was  easily  dbtdined. 
The  secret  motive  of  the  honour  thus  larished  up- 
on Bermudez  is  not  long  of  appearing.  The  king, 
who  was  hard  pressed  in  war  with  Zeila,  made  an 
anxious  application  to  obtain  aid  from  the  Port u« 
guese,  with  whose  military  superiority  he  had  be- 
come acquainted.  Bermudez  himself  set  out  for 
Goa,  to  second  this  application  by  all  the  powers 
of  his  eloquence.  The  viceroy,  Don  Stephen  de 
Gama,  shewed  little  disposition  to  embark  iu  the 
enterprise,  and  expressed  a  doubt,  if  the  hundred 
thousand  crowns  which  would  be  necessary  to  ex« 
pend  on  it,  would  ever  be  recovered.  Bermudez 
hereupon  assured  him,  that  this  was  a  mere  trifle 
compared  to  the  wealth  of  Prester  John,  in  whose 
inexhaustible  treasury  the  expenditure  of  a  mil# 
lion  would  effisct  no  perceptible  diminution.  This 
hyperbolical  estimate  produced  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  mind  of  the  governor;  he,  without  delay^ 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  even  resolved  to  com« 
mand  it  in  person.  On  arriving  at  Massuah,  how<» 
ever,  he  placed  the  military  force  under  the  com* 
mand  of  his  brother  Christopher,  and  returned 
himself  to  India«  Christopher  rendered  signal  ser- 
vices to  the  king  in  his  wars  with  Adel ;  and 
thou^  he  himself,  in  an  unsuccessful  battle,  wte 
taken  and    beheaded,    his  troops   coiuinued   to 
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ight  in  the  same  cause.  With  their  aid  the  king 
defeated  the  Moors  in  sueeessiTe  battles^  killed  their 
king,  and  drove  them  out  of  all  the  provinces  which 
they  had  conquered  from  him.  When  he  had  thus 
attained  all  his  own  objects,  his  respect  for  the  For* 
toguese,  and  his  deference  to  the  see  of  Rome,  be- 
gan sennbly  to  abate.  As  soon  as  fiermudez  per* 
ceived  this  defection,  and  that  the  king  was  return- 
11^  with  his  courtiers  into  submission  to  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  he  took  a  high  tone,  and  threat- 
ened, if  this  conduct  should  be  persisted  in,  instantly 
to  remove,  with  all  the  Portuguese  troops,  out  of 
Abyssinia.  The  king  warned  him,  that  he  would 
by  no  means  permit  such  a  removal;  that  he 
would  compel  the  Portuguese  to  continue  their 
services,  and  would  place  them  under  a  general  of 
his  own  appointment.  These  dissensions  soon 
broke  out  into  open  hostilities,  where  the  superior 
discipline  of  the  Portuguese  gave  them  the  advan- 
tage, though  they  were  unable  to  make  any  im 
pression  on  the  vast  numbers  of  the  Abyssinian 
army.  The  king,  however,  seeing  that  he  could 
not  prevail  by  open  force,  resolved  to  employ  stra- 
tagem. He  sent,  therefore,  to  Bermudez  a  laif;e 
present  of  oxen  and  sheep,  with  liberal  promises  of 
pay  to  the  men,  and  of  celebrating  in  person  gene- 
ral orders  by  Christmas  next,  according  to  agree- 
m^it.  These  tokens  of  friendship  so  delighted 
JBermudez,  that  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  Portu* 
guese,  immediately  set  out  to  visit  the  king  in  his 
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tBxap.  They  were  tecetved  with  every  demonstra- 
tion  of  respect  and  joy ;  but,  in  a  few  hours  after,  • 
orders  were  issued  to  the  respective  chiefs  to  take 
their  departure  for  different  parts  of  Abyssinia; 
the  king  being  resolved  to  practise  the  maxim. 
Divide  et  impera.  Bermudez,  however,  was  sent 
into  quite  an  honourable  exile,  and  was  appointed 
nominal  governor  of  the  province  of  the  Gafl&tes 
(Efat),  situated  in  the  southern  extremity  of  A« 
byssinia.  Thither,  accordingly,  the  patriarch  was 
immediately  conveyed,  the  chiefs  of  that  coun- 
try being  instructed  to  shew  him  every  respect, 
and  to  pay  all  the  rents  of  the  province  into  his 
hands ;  but  on  no  account  to  allow  him  to  depart* 
"What  chiefly  concerns  us  is,  that,  in  this  unweU 
eome  dignity,  Bermudez  obtained  some  informa- 
tion  respecting  these  remote  regions,  which  have 
not  been  visited  by  any  other  Europeans. 

Hie  country  of  the  Gaffiites  is  described  as  en* 
closed  within  high  and  craggy  mountains,  after 
passing  which,  they  went  down  into  a  valley,  so 
deep,  that  it  appeared  to  the  Patriarch  like  de- 
scending into  hell.  This  valley  proved,  however, 
to  be  a  great  and  rich  country,  abounding  in  fer- 
tile  fields,  and  producing  much  gold.  There  is  a 
manufacture  also  of  fine  cotton  cloths.  The  peo- 
ple are  described  as  **  barbarous  and  evil.'*  They 
were  represented  by  many  as  Jews ;  but  it  appeara 
that  they  were  Gentiles,  and  were  thus  viewed  in 
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the  same  strange  and  odious  light  throughout 
Abyssinia,  that  Jews  are  among  Europeans. 

Our  author,  in  this  administration,  does  not  ap« 
pear  to  have  home  his  faculties  very  meekly.  He 
mentions,  as  a  specimen,  that  one  of  the  Abyssi-> 
nian  captains  having  displeased  him,  he  caused 
him  to  be  seized,  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  buffet- 
ed ;  then  making  some  discharges  of  musquetry 
over  his  head,  the  Portuguese  amused  themselves 
with  the  paroxysms  of  terror  into  which  he  wad 
thrown.  This  entertainment  being  found  agree- 
able, they  betook  themselves  to  firing  a  number  of 
pieces  at  random  among  the  multitude,  who  fled 
with  all  the  terror  and  precipitation  that  could  be 
wished  ;  but,  by  mischance,  two  of  them  were  shot 
dead*  These  amusements  of  the  patriarch  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  approved  by  the  Abyssi^ 
nian  monarch ;  as,  soon  after,  we  find  him  order* 
ing  Bensudez  to  be  exposed  on  the  top  oi  a  pre-* 
cipitous  mountain,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
rescued  by  the  bravery  of  his  countrymen.  A  sort 
of  compromise  then  took  place  )  Bermudez,  though 
stripped  of  all  power,  was  allowed  an  ample  portion 
of  lands  for  his  subsistence,  and  to  remain  patri- 
arch of  the  Portuguese,  while  another  held  that 
office  in  regard  to  the  Abyssinians. 

Bermudez  spent  also  some  time  in  the  provinces 
of  Bali  and  Doaro,  (Dawaro,)  bordering  on  Zeila, 
though  he  does  not  give  any  particular  description 
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6i  tbem.  To  the  south-west  lay  a  Christian  king- 
dom, called  Oggi»  the  sovereign  of  which  is  tri* 
butary  to  Abyssinia,  and  received  them  kindly. 
This  prince  had  a  force  of  5000  cavalry,  600  of 
whom  rode  on  steeds  harnessed  with  elk  skins,  the 
rest  on  the  bare  horse.  Beyond  them  were  the 
Gorc^es,  a  people  entirely  heathen,  and  among 
whom  all  affiiirs  were  transacted  by  divination  from 
the  entrails  of  beasts.  The  king's  tribute  is  paid 
chiefly  in  gold ;  they  pay  two  lions,  three  whelps, 
and  some  hens  and  chickens,  composed  of  that 
metal.  The  people  reported  that  white  men  came 
to  trade  with  them,  but  they  knew  not  who,  or 
from  whence. 

Bermudesi  mentions  Damut,  Gojam,  and  the 
head  of  the  Nile  $  but  his  account  differs  in  no 
material  d^ree  from  that  of  other  travellers.  Be^ 
ycmd  Damut,  however,  he  describes  a  territory 
called  CaUche.  The  king  was  called  Axgagee,  or 
Jjord  of  Riches,  a  title  justified  by  the  profusion 
of  gold  to  be  found  in  his  country.  He  paid  aU 
legiance  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  but  on  the  con-^ 
dition  of  never  entering  his  territory  without  his 
consent.  This  country  is  sepairtted  from  Abyssi** 
nia  by  a  broad  river,  over  which  he  would  never 
allow  a  bridge  to  be  built,  lest  it  should  cease  to 
be  a  barrier  of  his  dominions.  His  army  consist- 
ed  of  80,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  for  the  use 
<rf*  whom  he  carried  constantly  in  the  camp  a 
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thousand  hand-mills,  for  grinding  flour,  worked  by 
women*  Being  on  good  terms  with  the  king  of 
Abyssinia,  he  did  him,  along  with  Bermudez,  the 
singular  favour  of  shewing  them  a  part  of  his  ter- 
ritory. He  appears,  however,  to  have  given  a  very, 
exaggerated  description  of  its  wealth.  He  assert- 
ed, that  the  soil  consisted  generally  of  two  parts  of 
gold,  and  one  of  earth ;  and,  pointing  to  a  lofty 
mountain,  which  had  a  glittering  appearance,  he 
assured  them  that  all  that  was  gold. 

Bermudez  now  returned  by  Gojam  and  Dem- 
bea  to  Dobarwa,  and  soon  after  left  Abyssinia. 

Although  no  fruit  was  thus  drawn  from  the  la- 
bours of  Bermudez,  yet  the  Portuguese  monarch 
was  not  disposed  to  remit  his  efforts  for  the  oonver* 
sion  of  Ethiopia.  An  Abyssinian  priest,  called  Pe- 
ter, having  repaired  to  Rome,  asserted,  that  the 
failure  of  Bermudez  had  arisen  entirely  from  his 
own  absurd  and  brutal  conduct,  and  that  if  a  man 
of  sense  and  capacity  were  sent  out,  he  would 
soon  e£fect  the  conversion  of  Abyssinia.  It  seems 
to  have  been  imagined,  though  probably  on  very 
slender  grounds,  that  this  person  had  some  autho- 
rity from  the  emperor  to  request  such  a  mission. 
The  Pope,  and  the  king  of  Portugal,  determined 
not  to  I'eject  this  supposed  opportunity.  Nngnez 
Barreto  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  patriarch, 
igid  sent  to  exercise  that  office  in  Abyssinia.     He 
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went  as  usual  by  the  way  of  Goa ;  but  learning 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  was  rendered 
very  dangerous  by  the  Turkish  fleets,  he  deemed  it 
inexpedient  to  hazard  his  own  valuable  person,  and 
sent  forward  a  secondary  character  called  Ovie* 
do,  with  some  priests  of  inferior  rank.  Oviedo  ar- 
rived in  perfect  safety  at  Ariceeko,  whence  he  pnM 
ceeded  to  Dobarwa,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by 
his  countrymen  there  resident.  He  then  set  out 
for  the  court,  but  was  long  detained  on  the  road  by 
the  multitude  of  his  countrymen,  who  crowded 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  confession.  At  length 
he  arrived  at  the  array  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ; 
where  he  met  with  the  most  friendly  reception.  A 
body  of  the  most  distinguished  courtiers  soon  wait- 
ed on  him,  announcing  the  emperor's  wish  to  grant 
him  an  audience.  He  was  received  accordingly 
with  great  pomp  and  courtesy,  and  though,  on  the 
reading  of  the  letter,  which  announced  the  object 
of  the  embassy,  the  emperor's  countenance  suffer- 
ed some  change,  he  soon  recovered  perfect  compo- 
sure. The  missionary,  however,  having  obtained 
a  private  audience,  represented  to  him  the  enor- 
mous errors  under  which  he  laboured,  and  called 
upon  him  to  consider  the  obligation  under  which 
he  and  his  kingdom  lay,  to  pay  their  whole  spi- 
ritual obedience  to  the  successor  of  St  Peten 
The  king  replied,  that  he  was  exceedingly  well 
inclined  to  the  Portugese  \  that  he  would  grant 
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them  lands  and  settlements  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  wishes }  that  they  were  at  perfect  liberty 
to  exercise  and  teach  their  religion ;  but  as  to 
compelling  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  Romish 
faith,  that  it  would  cause  a  great  disturbance ; 
that  they  had  been  always  accustomed  to  pay  their 
submission  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria;  that 
they  were  quiet  and  content  with  their  Abuna ; 
and  that  such  >Si  change  would  require  at  least 
serious  consultation  with  his  friends  and  principal 
dicers. — Oviedo,  though  highly  indignant  at  this 
perfidy^  as  he  terms  it,  yet,  as  some  faint  hope  was 
still  held  out,  resolved  to  temporize.  He  wrote  a 
long  letter,  however,  pointing  out  to  the  king  the 
enormous  crime  which  he  committed,  in  paying  the 
smallest  regard,  upon  such  a  question,  to  the  opi- 
nion of  any  friends  or  counsellors,  however  inti- 
mate. No  result  being  drawn  from  this  letter,  O- 
viedo  next  proposed,  that  a  conference  should  be 
held  in  presence  of  his  majesty,  between  himself 
and  some  of  the  Abyssinian  doctors ;  which  was 
readily  agreed  to.  The  missionary  being  favoured 
by  supernatural  aid,  victoriously  refuted,  in  his  opi- 
nion, all  the  arguments  urged  by  those  person- 
ages. Unfortunately,  their  impression  was  quite 
opposite,  and  they  loudly  exclaimed,  that  they 
bad  gained  a  complete  victory  over  him.  The 
king  also  stated,  as  the  general  impression  pro- 
duced in  his  mind  by  the  conference,  that  he  and 
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his  people  lay  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  pay 
obedience  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Oviedo  seeing 
thus,  that  by  persuasion  he  could  entertain  no  hope 
of  making  a  single  convert  among  prince  or  people, 
determined,  as  he  states,  to  employ ^orce.  How  he 
could  hope,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
stood,  to  wield  such  an  instrument  with  success, 
seems  somewhat  incomprehensible.  However,  on 
the  2d  of  February  1559$  he  issued  a  rescript,  a 
copy  of  which  is  given  by  Tellez.  It  begins  by 
announcing  that  the  whole  nation  of  Abyssuua, 
high  and  low,  learned  and  unlearned,  had  re- 
fused to  obey  the  church  of  Rome,  which  they 
were  bound  to  obey ;  that  they  practised  circum- 
cision }  that  they  used  baptism  oftener  than  once ; 
Chat  they  scrupled  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  hog  and 
the  hare ;  and  that  they  deemed  it  unlawful  to 
go  to  church  for  a  certain  time  after  having  had 
communication  with  their  wives.  In  consider- 
«tion  of  these  enormities,  he  delivers  them  over 
to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  to  be  punished  in 
person  and  goods,  in  public  and  private,  by  every 
means  which  the  faithful  could  devise  ;  unless  in 
cases  where  the  rules  of  the  church  would  allow 
mercy  to  be  extended  to  them. — What  steps  the 
missionaries  took  to  enforce  this  curious  rescript,  is 
not  recorded.  It  <mly  appears  that,  very  soon  after, 
a  most  furious  persecution  arose,  from  which  they 
Tery  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.     Unfbrtu* 
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nately,  about  this  time,  the  emperor  Claudius  died; 
whom,  unless  in  the  perfidy  above  mentioned,  they 
admit  to  have  been  their  steady  friend,  and  a  most' 
accomplished  prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Manes,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Adamas  Se- 
gued, which  he  conceived  honourable,  from  the 
illustrious  ancestors  by  whom  it  had  been  borne. 
He  little  suspected  that  he  was  thus  delineating 
the  darkest  features  in  his  own  character.  ^- 
damaSf  signifying  adamant,  expressed  his  cruelty 
and  hardness  of  heart ;  while  Segued^  being  easily 
convertiUe  into  the  Portuguese  cego  (blind)  aptly 
illustrated  his  utter  insensibility  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  Every  action  of  his  future 
life  confirmed  the  missiimaries  in  the  soundness  of 
this  interpretation.  His  first  step  was  to  recal  the 
permission  which  had  been  granted  to  the  natives 
of  Abyssinia,  even  those  the  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Portuguese,  to  profess  the  Romish 
religion.  He  next  sent  for  Oviedo,  and,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  burst  into  so  violent  a  rage^ 
that  he  drew  his  sword  and  ran  towards  the  mis- 
sionary, with  the  avowed  intention  of  cutting  oS 
his  head.  The  sword  miraculously  dropped  from 
his  hand ;  but  he  assured  the  fiither,  that  unless  a 
total  change  took  place  in  his  course  of  conduct, 
his  life  would  soon  be  the  forfeit.  Oviedo  was 
soon  after  banished  to  a  remote  and  desolate  moun- 
tain,  where,  it  is  said,  he  must  have  perished^  but 
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wholp  reign  of  Adamas,  ikB  peFSWiUtion  agaixutt 
him  never  experienced  any  i^miflsion.  The  Pope, 
moved  by  llie  doleful  accounts  which  he  continually 
tnmsmitted  of  his  sufferings,  wrote,  proposing  that 
he  should  leave  Abyssinia,  and  undertake  some  less 
turbulent  mission,  Oviedo  declizied  this  oflGer; 
but  solicited  without  intermission  1500  Portu^ 
guese  troops,  with  which  he  undertook  to  convert 
not  only  Abyi«nia,  but  aU  the  neighbouring  king, 
doms.  But  though  the  king  of  Portugal  shewed 
spme  disposition  to  adopt  this  suggestion,  his  zeal 
wps  nfver  sufficiently  ardent  to  carry  it  finally  into 
effect.     Oviedo  died  at  fVemcma  in  1577* 

The  next  person  who  took  d  lead  in  the  affiiirs 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Ethiopia  was  Pero  Payz,  who, 
along  with  Antonio  de  Montserrat,  set  out  from 
Goa  in  February  1589*  In  passing  through  the 
Red  Sea,  he  was  taken  captive  by  the  Turks,  and 
detamed  in  captivity  seven  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  Vas  ransomed,  and  proceeded  into  A« 
byssinia.  After  being  well  received  by  his  coun<* 
farymen  at  Fremona,  he  went  forward  to  visit  the 
emperor.  Payz  appears  to  have  been  a  man  supe- 
nor  in  every  respect  to  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
aituation.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  carry  every 
thing  by  main  force,  and  overbearing  insolence,  he 
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sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  emperor  i 
and  his  extensive  information  and  address  supplied 
him  with  many  means  of  recommending  himself- 
Among  others  which  he  employed  durmg  his  resi- 
dence, it  is  mentioned,  that  he  superintended  the 
construction  of  a  house  buil*  after  the  European 
fashion  ;  an  object  astonishing  to  the  eyes  of  those 
who  had  never  seen  houses  but  of  one  story,  the 
walls  built  chiefly  of  clay,  and  roofed  with  grass  or 
straw,  Payz  found,  that  nothing  would  conduce 
so  much  to  his  credit  as  such  an  erection,  both 
by  the  admiration  which  it  would  excite,  and  by 
removing  that  spirit  of  unbelief  which  the  pomp- 
ous descriptions  given  of  European  architecture  had 
excited.  The  task,  however,  was  extremely  ar- 
duous, as  the  Father  had  first  to  instruct  the  na- 
tives in  the  formation  of  pickaxes,  hammers,  chisels^ 
and  all  the  instruments  of  masonry  ;  then  to  ini- 
tiate them  in  the  use  of  these,  in  cutting,  shapii^, 
and  hewing  the  stones  ;  and,  when  the  walls  were 
built,  to  give  similar  instructions  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  carpentry,  in  order  that  the  interior  might 
be  properly  finished.  The  whole,  when  completed, 
might,  it  is  said,  have  formed  a  very  tolerable  coun-* 
try  house  for  an  European  monarch.  In  Abyssi- 
nia, it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  and  persons  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
empire  flocked  to  view  it.     The  raising,  in  partis 
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cUlar,  of  one  story  above  another,  was  considered 
by  the  whole  nation  as  little  short  of  a  miracle« 

A  missionary  possessed  of  the  abilities  and  in- 
fbrmation  of  Payz,  could  not  be  long  of  gaining  ati 
ascendancy  over  a  rude  and  illiterate  monarch.  By 
address  and  persuasion,  he  effected,  in  a  few  days, 
what  the  threats  and  violence  of  his  predecessorik 
had  vainly  attempted  during  a  series  of  years.  The 
king  not  only  professed  himself  a  convert  to  the 
Romish  faith,  but  made  it  the  established  religion 
of  his  dominions,  which  it  continued  to  be  for  a  long 
series  of  years*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  do 
not  possess  the  journal  of  a  missionary  so  much  su- 
perior in  intelligence  to  any  of  those  who  either 
went  before,  or  succeeded  him.  His  manuscripts 
are  said  to  have  been  widely  circulated  among  the 
Jesuits,  so  that  they  are  probably  still  in  existence, 
though  they  have  never  been  published.  Some  of 
his  observations  only  are  recorded  by  Tellez,  to 
whom  they  were  transmitted  by  Almeyda. 

Pays  found  the  emperor  at  Ondegece,  on  the 
banks  of  his  "  celebrated  and  native  Nile,'*  near  the 
place  where  it  falls  into  the  lake  of  Dembea.  Here 
he  held  his  arrayal  or  camp,  in  which  consisted  all 
the  court  of  Ethiopia,  and  all  that  could  be  reckon- 
ed a  capital.  It  was  enclosed  within  two  large  cir- 
cles, formed  by  a  stone  wall,  and  a  lofty  hedge  ; 
and  within  were  a  number  of  houses,  built  partly 
of  stone,  and  partly  of  clay,  with  roofs  of  straw. 
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Herein,  says  the  writer,  '<  consist  all  the  majestic 
'<  palaces,  the  regal  halls,  the  superb  structures,  the 
"  columns  of  porphyry,  the  Corinthian  domes 
"  which  were  feigned  to  exist  in  this  Ethiopia, 
f  f  whose  proudest  edifice  more  resembled  the  hum- 
*^  ble  abode  in  which  Evander  received  the  Trojan 
*f  Chief.*'  He  admits,  however,  that  the  Abyssi- 
nian monarchs  may  be  excused  for  not  building 
what,  from  the  continual  state  of  movement  in 
which  they  are  kept,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  enjoy. 

Bayz,  during  his  residence,  was  invited  to  dine 
at  the  imperial  table,  of  which  he  has  left  a  descrip- 
tion much  more  detailed  than  any  that  has  appear*^ 
ec|  prior  to  Bruce. 

The  ceremony  began  by  the  pages  placing  in 
the  antidiamber  two  tables,  a  smaller  one  for  the 
emperor,  and  a  larger  for  the  fathers.  Between 
these  tables  a  curtain  was  drawn,  as  it  was  deemed 
an  inviolable  custom  in  Ethiopia,  that  no  one,  ex- 
cept the  pages  in  attendance,  should  see  the  empe-* 
ror  eat.  Ten  women  then  entered,  bearing  seve- 
ral large  baskets,  with  coverings  of  straw  or  junk, 
resembling  hats  with  very  broad  brims^  so  as  to 
spread  over  the  sides  of  the  baskets.  Within  these 
baskets  were  twenty,  thirty,  or  more,  very  broad 
and  thin  cakes  of  wheat  or  te£P.  After  these  came 
pther  women  bearing  earthen  poningers  with  soups 
of  various  kinds*    The  table  consisted  of  a  round 
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plank  of  fire  or  six  palins  in  diameter^  which  was 
Idid  oh  the  floor  above  the  carpets.  On  this  were 
placed  the  cakes,  so  as  wholly  to  cover  the  whole, 
and  supply  the  place  of  table-cloths.  Herein^  says 
the  writer,  consists  all  the  apparatus,  and  regal  pomp 
of  the  table  of  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia  j  at  which 
there  is  neither  plate,  nor  knife,  nor  fork,  nor  spopn, 
nor  vinegar 'Cruet,  salt-celler,  pepper-box,  nor  dish 
for  holding  sugar,  nor  indeed  any  other  article  than 
has  now  been  named.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark^ 
that  the  cakes,  after  having  served  the  purpose  both 
of  table-cloth  and  plates,  serve  next  as  food ;  so 
that  the  accident  which  once  happened  to  the  Tro* ' 
janis  in  Italy,  of  eating  their  own  tables,  was  nothing 
more  than  is  every  day  seen  in  Ethiopia. 

Now,  however,  ahrived  thfe  favourite  dish,  raw 
flesh,'  which  was  plabed  upon  the  cakes.  Then  his 
imperial  majesty  drew  out  a  species  of  hanger, 
which  he  carried  With  him,  and  began  to  cut  th^ 
fleah  ijQto  pieces.  The  pages  took  these  pieces,  andi, 
having  crumbled  down  a  portion  of  the  cakes,  fbrm- 
ed  the  whole  into  mouthfuls  so  enonnous,  thbt  it 
appeared  quite  impossible  the  mouth  should  con- 
tain them.  They  not  only  thrust  them  iii,  how**' 
ev^f  but  continiied  t6  stuff  them  one  after  atio^ 

4 

titer  without  intermission,  as  if  th^y  had  bben  stu& 
fing  a  goosi  ftir  a  feast.  During  thb  time  ta  men*, 
tion  was  made  of  wine.  The  Abyssinians  neither 
drink  nor  speak  m  the  time  of  meals ;  butaflS(k>Q 
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as  the  table  is  removed,  the  cups  are  introduced, 
and  a  gay  conversation  begins,  which  is  continued 
till  they  are  thoroughly  emptied.  The  Abyssinians 
then  rose,  and  went  off  abruptly,  without  noticing 
their  guests  or  inviting  them  to  remain.  Our  mis- 
sionary was  not  much  edified  at  this  last  part  of  his 
treatment.  He  rose  and  departed ;  but  judged  it 
advisable  rather  to  shew  himself  grateful  for  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  to  the  emperor's  table, 
than  dissatisfied  with  any  want  of  courtesy  which 
inight  appear  at  the  close  of  the  festival. 

Another  interesting  fragment  of  Payz,  preserved 
by  Kircher,  relates  to  his  examination  of  the  sour* 
ces  of  the  river,  which  he,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Portuguese  and  Abyssinians,  supposed 
to  be  the  principal  head  of  the  Nile.  As  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  the  first, 
and  probably,  Bruce  excepted,  the  only  European 
visitor  of  these  *^  coy  fountains,"  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  in  full  the  passage  where  he  describes  them. 

^*  The  source  of  the  Nile  is  situated  in  the  ele^ 
vated  part  of  a  valley,  which  resembles  a  large  plain, 
surrounded  on  every  side  with  ridges  of  hills. 
While  I  resided  in  this  kingdom  with  the  emperor 
and  his  army,  I  ascended  this  place  on  the  Slst 
April  I6I8,  and  took  a  diligent  survey  of  every 
part  of  it.  I  saw  two  round  fountains,  both  about 
four  palms  in  diameter.  Great  was  my  pleasure 
jn  beholding  what  Cyrus,  king  of  the  Persians, 
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Cambyaes,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  renown- 
ed Julius  Caesar,  sought  eagerly,  but  in  vain,  to 
reach*  The  \vater  is  very  clear,  light,  and  agree- 
able to  the  taste ;  yet  these  two  fountains  have  no 
outlet  in  the  higher  part  of  the  mountain  plain,  but 
only  at  tibie  foot.  In  trying  their  depth,  we  thrust 
into  the  fint  a  lance,  which,  going  down  eleven 
palms,  seemed  then,  as  it  were,  to  strike  against  the 
mots  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  entangled  together. 
The  second  fountain  is  about  a  stone's  cast  east 
from  the  first ;  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  which 
we  put  down  a  lance  of  twelve  palms,  but  found 
no  bottom  ;  then,  by  joining  two  lances  together, 
we  made  a  depth  of  twenty  palms,  but  still  found 
none.  The  inhabitants  say  that  the  whole  moun- 
tain is  full  of  water,  which  they  prove  by  this,  that 
all  the  plain  about  the  fountain  is  tremulous 
and  bubbling, — a  sure  proof  of  water  beneath ; 
and  that,  for  the  same  causey  the  water  does  not 
run  over  the  sources,  but  throws  itself  out  with 
greater  force  lower  down.  The  inhabitants,  and 
the  emperor  himself,  affirmed,  ..that,  though  the 
ground  h^  trembled  little  this  year,  on  account  of 
the  great  dryness,  yet  that,  in  common  seasons, 
it  shook  ^nd  bubbled  to  such  a  degree  as  scarcely 
to  be  approached  without  danger.  About  a  league 
west  from  the  source  is  a  village,  called  Guix, 
(Geesh),  inhabited  by  heathens,  who  sacrifice  many 
cp^s.    They  come  to  the  source  on  a  certain  day 
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of  tfee  yeAr,  with  a  saerifieer,  #&oM  fhey  account 
^  prieiJt,  who  saerificeis  a  caPr  at  the  fountckiii ; 
addy  haviiftg  cnt  off  the  head»  throws  it  into  the  abysir 
with  a  vari^My  of  ceremonies,  which  make  him  pass 
for  a  great  saint  among  these  people/^ 

Payz  thejfi  relates  the  early  course  of  the  Nile, 
-*4he  tributaries  which  it  rect^ives;— ^its  crossing 
tlie  Dembea,  with  a  visible  separ^loii  of  Waters,-^ 
the  tremendous  cataract  of  AIata,-«>atid:  then  the 
semicircular  com%  round  Begemdbr,  iSboa,  Am- 
hara,  and  Diamot,  till  it  approaches  witJhih  a'  day's 
jbumey  of  its  sources.  The  regions  which  it  next 
watered  were  barbarous  and  almost  unknown,  sothat 
by  an  Abyssinian  prince,  who  had  lately  marched 
an  army  into  them,  they  were  called  the  "  New 
World."  Passing  then  "  through  innumerable  re- 
gions, and  over  stupendous  precipices/'  it  enters 
Egypt. 

Amid  the  prosperous  state  into  which  Fay2  had 
brought  the  Portuguese  affiiirs  in  Abyssinia)  con- 
siderable difficulty  occurred  in  coihmumcatilig 
with  the  government  in  Europe.  The  province  of 
Tigre,  by  which  alone  they  could  reach  Massu^, 
was  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  and,  supposing  that  dan- 
ger surmounted,  the  Red  Sea  was  entirely  in  pos^^^ 
session  of  the  Turks,--*the  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name.  There  seemed  no  hope,  there- 
fore, of  the  object  being  accomplishedy  imless  by 
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pMetf^ting  doiig  tlie  southern  frontier  of  Abyssi- 
nia, to  tbe  Indian  ocean,  tod  thence  proceeding  to 
Gh>a.  ilns  route,  however,  being  also  attended  with 
the  most  imminent  dangers  and  difficuhi^s,  it  was 
determined  to  choose  by  lot  the  person  who  ^as  to 
undertake  it.     The  lot  fell  upon  Antonio  Fer- 
l^andez,  a  person  of  sufficient  vigour  and  enter- 
piise,  who  chose  for  his  companion  an  Abyssinian 
Convert,  called  Jj'ecur  Egzie.    They  began  by  cros- 
sing  the  N9e,  at  a  point  where  there  was  neither 
bridge  nor  boat,  but  merely  a  loose  and  ill-con- 
structed rail.     They  came  then  into  the  country 
of  the  Gongas,  and  of  the  people  of  Bizamo,  called 
here  Caffires.     These  people,  heathen,  and  almost 
savages,  were  under  a  species  of  subjection  to  Abys- 
sinia ;  yet  it  was  only  by  the  combined  application 
of  thi^ats  and  presents  that  a  passage  could  be  ef- 
fected through  their  territory.     They  passed  the 
Mdeg  after  some  difficulifcy  in  finding  the  fof d,  and 
arrived  soon  in  the  territory  of  Narea.    This  king- 
dom consists  of  a  large  plain,  surrounded  by  ili6iin« 
tains.     It  is  fertile,  abounding  in  corn  and  cattld  ; 
and  gold,  though  not  pi^oduced  in  the  country  it- 
self, is  brought  abundantly  from  the  south  and 
ytist.     This  appeslts  to  be  the  highest  land'  in 
ibis  part  of  Airictk ;  as  the  rivers  here  separate, 
iowing  some  to  the  north,  and  falling  intd  the 
NSe,  while  others,  of  which  the  principal  is  the 
Zebee,  flow  southwards  to  the  Iiidian  Ocean,  Ith^ 
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Benero  (such  is  the  title  assumed  by  the  sovereign 
of  Narea)  being  subject  to  Abyssinia,  the  travellers 
were  received  with  every  species  of  outward  cour- 
tesy; but  that  prince  is  believed  to  have  viewed 
their  mission  with  great  jealousy.  He  understood 
it  to  be  sent  with  the  view  of  bringing  Portuguese 
troops  into  Abyssinia,  the  consequence  of  which 
might  be,  that  the  whole  country  might  be  sub- 
jected to  foreigners,  and  compelled  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  called  therefore  a  council 
of  his  nobles,  to  contrive,  if  possible,  some  method 
of  arresting  their  progress,  without  giving  offence 
to  the  court  of  Abyssinia.  After  much  delibera- 
tion,  it  was  determined,  that,  instead  of  pointing 
out  the  proper  road  to  the  sea  coast,  they  should 
be  directed  to  one  so  remote  and  circuitous,  as  to 
make  it  next  to  impossible  that  they  should  ever 
reach  their  destination^  With  this  view,  they  were 
advised  to  go  by  Gingiro  and  Cambat  to  Cape 
Guardafui ;  and  as  the  ambassador  of  Gingiro  hap* 
pened  to  be  then  at  Narea,  he  undertook  to  be- 
come their  guide*  Their  dangers  began  imme- 
diately. They  first  entered  a  country  entirely 
possessed  by  the  Galla,  and  through  which  parties 
of  those  savages  were  continually  scouring.  To 
avoid  thenif  it  was  necessary  to  travel  only  under 
night,  and  to  hide  themselves  during  the  day  in 
the  forests  and  bushes.  In  this  manner  they  tn^ 
veiled  fpr  four  or  five  days,  when,  descending  « 
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very  steep  mountain,  they  came  to  tlie  banks  of 
the  Zebee,  a  river  which  appeared  to  them  to  roll 
a  greater  mass  of  waters  than  the  Nile.  It  was 
here  simk  to  a  vast  depth  beneath  perpendicular 
rocks,  between  which  it  roUed  with  prodigious  ra- 
pidity.  To  the  Portuguese,  as  they  cast  their 
eyes  into  the  abyss,  and  heard  the  awful  roarings 
of  the  flood  beneath,  it  appeared  as  if  they  were 
looking  down  into  the  infernal  regions.  But  all 
their  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  frightful  gulf  was  to  be  passed.  The 
sole  bridge  consisted  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  so 
long  that  it  reached  across  from  rock  to  rock.  The 
moment  this  bridge  felt  the  smallest  weight  above 
it,  it  began  immediately  to  quiver  and  creak,  like 
a  green  twig.  The  travellers  started  **  with  hor- 
<*  ror  backward ;''  but  the  Gralla,  a  worse  fear, 
urged  them  behind.  At  length,  after  much  tre« 
pidation,  the  boldest  of  the  party  put  his  foot  on 
this  frail  support,  and  treading  lightly,  reached  the 
opposite  bank.  The  rest  then  passed  one  by  one  j 
leaving  two  to  guard  the  cattle,  with  instructions^ 
if  the  Galla  should  come,  to  save  themselves  in- 
stantly, and  abandon  tlieir  charge.  Those  dread- 
fill  enemies,  however,  did  not  appear,  and  a  ford 
was  afterwards  found  in  a  neighbouring  valley, 
over  which  the  cattle  were  driven.  This  danger 
past,  they  were  not  long  of  arriving  at  the  capital 
of  Gingiro.    Their  arrival  was  immediately  an« 
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ftounted  to  the  king^  bat  that  monarch  was  89 
deeply  employed  in  operations  of  witchcraft^  which 
fenns  here  the  main  engine  of  state  pdicy,  that  he 
eonld  not  reeeire  theib  into  his  presence  for  eight 
days.  They  were  then  sent  for,  and  ibnnd  the 
king  seated  on  a  scaffold,  twekity-five  palms  high^ 
and  which  was  ascended  by  steps  in  front.  His 
courtiers  stood  on  foot  upon  the  ground,  to  whom, 
iteys  the  writer,  he  issued  his  orders  from  thi^r  lofty 
height^  like  a  thundering  Jupiter.  As  soon  as  the 
letter  of  the  king  of  Abyssinia  was  shewn  to  himi 
he  came  down  from  the  scaffold,  received  it  on 
foot,  and  inquired  for  the  health  of  the  emperoFi; 
after  which  he  reaseended,  and  conversed  for  some 
time  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  This 
interpreter,  whenever  the  king  spake,  kissed  the 
tips  of  his  fingers,  and  then  stooping,  kissed  the 
ground,  and  when  he  had  received  Fernandez'a 
answer,  we!nt  through  the  same  salutations  before 
deliveritig  it  to  the  king.  That  prince  made  manjf 
inquiries  about  the  health  of  the  king  6f  ,Abys« 
sinila ;  said  that  the  object  of  the  letters  was  to  re- 
quest him  to  use  them  well,  send  to  supply  them 
vrith  whatevet*  they  wanted,  which  he  promised  ta 
do. 

Gingiro  is  considered  by  Bruce  as  the  entrance 
inta  the  doBiini0ns  of  the  Devil  in  Africa ;  and,  ia 
&ct,  it  appears  to  be  the  first  state,  in  this  qiiart»v 
where  the  system  of  magic  ui&JeUcheriei,  m  vHden 
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if  4i^s^d  over  that  contipent,  begins  fully  to  pre« 
vpil.  Tbe  mode  of  election  to  the  Grown  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly barbarous,  that  I  know  not  whether  to 
give  full  credit  to  it,  though  it  seems  confirmed  by 
Pn;ic0.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in  one  family ; 
Itot,  among  the  sons  of  the  deceased,  the  election 
is  mad^  in  the  following  manner :  As  soon  as  the 
SQwreign  dies,  these  princes  run  out,  like  wild 
beasts,  to  hide  themselves  in  the  bushes  and  thick- 
ets. Presently,  all  the  persons  attached  to  the 
court  s^  forth  in  chase  of  their  future  sovereign. 
The  flight  of  a  bird  of  prey  is  the  signal  by  which 
they  are  guided  to  him.  The  fidelity  of  the  mnen 
is  confirmed  by  the  finding  him  surrounded  with 
lions,  panthers,  and  other  wild  beasts.  He  him^ 
self,  counterfeiting  their  nature,  resists  and  attadca 
those  who  come  to  raise  him  to  the  sovereignty ; 
taking  care,  however,  to  allow  himself  to  be  over- 
come in  due  time.  His  accession  is  celebrated  by 
the  death  of  two  persons  of  distinction,  with  whose 
blood  the  threshold  of  his  door  is  besmeared. 

The  travellers  left  Gingiro,  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day's  journey,  came  again  to  the  banks  of 
the  ternble  Zebee.  Here  they  fell  into  '*  new 
^*  agonies^"  for  while  the  stream  rolled  still  witk 
tempesbious  rapidity,  there  was  not  even  a  plank 
which  could  assist  them  in  crossing.  Their  conduc- 
tors, however,  lighted  upon  a  contrivance,  which 
FemandssB  particularly  describest  that^  as  he  says^ 
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the  mathematicians  and  engineers  of  Europe  majr 
see,  that  they  do  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  power 
of  invention,  but  have  rivals  among  the  Gingiros, 
from  whom  such  refinements  could  be  little  expected* 

They  killed  a  cow,  and  formed  the  hide  into  a 
kind  of  large  bladder,  into  which  they  put  some  of 
their  clothes,  partly  with  the  view  of  conveying 
them  over,  and  partly  to  serve  as  ballast.  The 
bladder  was  then  strongly  inflated,  and  to  each  ex* 
tremity  was  attached  a  piece  of  wood,  like  a  com* 
mon  walking  cane  ;  to  each  end  of  which  was  fast* 
ened  one  of  the  party,  so  that  four,  altogether, 
were  at  one  time  attached  to  it.  The  instrument 
formed  a  species  of  balance ;  it  was  necessary  that 
the  two  sides  should  be  made  perfectly  equal,  and, 
particularly,  that  the  passengers  should  remain  im- 
moveable, and  should  not  stir  or  bend  their  body 
in  any  direction,  otherwise  the  equipoise  was  lost, 
and  the  machine  overturned.  An  able  swimmer, 
before,  performed  the  office  of  a  prow,  and  drew 
the  machine  on  by  a  rope  attached  to  it,  while  two 
behind,  acting  as  a  stem,  endeavoured  to  direct 
its  movements.  Thus  they  at  length  reached  the 
opposite  shore,  though  carried  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  stream  far  below  the  point  from  which  they 
had  set  out.  On  landing,  they  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  returned  fervent  thanks  to  heaven  for  having 
delivered  them  out  of  this  balance. 

Having  overcome  these  fumnidable  natural  ob- 
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sttclesy  the  Portuguese  now  made  their  way»  with 
difficulty,  through  the  kingdom  of  Cambat.  They 
then  reached  Alaba,  a  Moorish  territory,  the  go- 
vernor of  which  judged  them  persons  who  ought 
to  be  inquired  into.  There  chanced  to  be  at  hand 
an  Abyssinian  schismatic,  who  assured  him,  that 
they  were  on  their  way  to  bring  from  India  a  body 
of  Portuguese  troops,  with  a  view  to  the  total  ex« 
tirpation  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  He  considered 
himself,  therefore,  as  acting  a  very  lenient  part 
when  he  spared  their  lives,  and  merely  gave  them 
instructions  to  return  as  they  came.  The  travel- 
lers, accordingly,  thought  themselves  too  happy  in 
again  reaching  Abyssinia  alive,  without  any  fiirther 
attempt  to  fulfil  the  object  of  their  mission.^ 

Jerome  Lose  set  sail  from  Lisbon  in  Marcb^ 
and  arrived  at  Goa  on  the  l6th  of  December  1622. 
Soon  after  his  landing,  intelligence  arrived  from 
Abyssinia  of  the  conversion  of  Sultan  Segued, 
with  many  of  his- subjects,  and  that  a  larger  supply 
of  missionaries  was  alone  necessary  to  improve  these 
prosperous  beginnings.  Eight,  therefore,  of  whom 
Lobo  was  one,  were  chosen  for  this  important  mis- 
sion. Great  difference  of  opinion  arose,  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  that 
kingdom.  Four  went  by  the  Red  Sea,  aud  after 
being  detained  for  some  time  in  custody  by  the 
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Turks>  refuiihed  their  destiniatiom*  TVva  w^nt  by 
Zeila^  whjerej  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
a  zealous  Mahometan,  they  were  first  thrown  into 
a  dupg^on,  ami  afterwards  their  heads  were  struck 
off.  lA)bQ  and  his  companions  determined,  upon 
some  vague  information,  to  sedc  a  course  by  the 
way  of  Melinda.  Such  a  course  could  only  be 
suggested  by  the  most  erroneous  views  of  African 
gec^aphy*  Our  author,  however,  after  a  voyage 
of  eleven  days,  landed  at  Pat6,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Quillimapci.  At  this  place  he  could  learn  nothing 
of  Abyssinia,  but  was  assured  that  the  country  be< 
hind  was  occupied  by  the  GaUes^  the  most  dread- 
ful ravages  in  nature,  who  laid  waste  wherever  they 
went,  and  were  the  terror  of  Africa.  This  dismal 
intelligence  did  not  deter  him  from  attempting  to 
explore  the  country.  He  set  out  for  Lubo,  a  large 
capital,  about  forty  miles  distant  along  the  coast, 
and  where  he  arrived  after  enormous  difficulties 
and  hardships^  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
plac^  were  encamped  a  large  body  of  Galles, 
whoqi  our  traveller  had  soon  an  opportunity  of 
seeing.  All  the  accounts  before  heard  of  their 
savage  habits  were  here  confirmed.  They  ex- 
pose all  the  children  bom  when  they  are  in  a  state 
of  war,  though  they  rear  them  in  a  settled  state* 
They  eat  raw  cow's  fiesh,  and  wear  the  entrails 
round  their  nedis  as  ornaments.  They  shewed 
utter  amasEement  at  the  view  of  a  white  man ;  and 
pulled  off  the  shoes  and  stockings,  to  ascertain  that 
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the  whole  was  of  the  same  colour.  Being  enraged 
by  the  rash  speech  of  a  Portuguese,  they  brandish- 
ed their  swords,  and  threatened  to  kill  the  whole 
party ;  but  a  seasonable  display  of  the  power  of 
fire  anus  soon  reduced  them  to  mildness  and  subr 
mission. 

Lobo  fouad  it  necessary,  with  a  view  to  his  ob- 
ject of  inquiring  the  road  to  Abyssinia,  to  wait 
upon  their  king.     He  found  that  monarch  in  a 
straw  hut,  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  his  sub- 
jects.    His  courtiers  surrounded  him,  all  bearing 
«taf&,  that  were  long  or  short  in  proportion  to 
their  rank.     As  Lobo  entered,  these  staffs  were 
instantly  employed  in  beating  him  back  to  the  door ; 
and  on  his  inquiring  the  motive  of  such  uncourte* 
ous  usage,  he  was  assured,  that  this  was  the  invari- 
able mode  in  which  the  Galles  received  a  stranger, 
thereby  proving  at   once  their  respect  for    him, 
and  their  own  prowess.    Our  traveller  then  thought 
fit  to  take  it  in  good  part,  though  he  inwardly  griev- 
ed that  he  should  have  placed  himself  in  the  power 
of  men,  who  testified  their  hospitality  by  such 
tokens.    He  contrived,  however,  to  draw  from  them 
an  oath,  made  in  their  most  sacred  manner,  by  pla- 
cing their  hands  over  the  head  of  a  sheep  smeared 
with  butter,  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  him. 
Inquiring  then  the  route  to  Abyssinia,  he  was  as- 
sured that  that  country  lay  at  an  immense  distance^ 
and  that  nine  barbarous  nations  intervened,  among 
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whom  his  life  would  not  for  a  moment  be  in  safety. 
He  gave  up^  therefore,  all  idea  of  proceeding  in 
this  direction.  Before  leaving  the  coast,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  required  Uood- 
letting,  and  thus  afforded  him  a  specimen  of  Moor- 
ish surgery.  The  operator  laid  bare  his  side,  to 
which  he  fastened  three  large  horns ;  then  draw- 
ing out  a  species  of  rusty  polnard,  made  successive 
wounds  with  it,  till  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood 
had  flowed.  Our  traveller  recovered  from  that 
moment ;  but  whether  from  the  natural  effect  of 
the  operation,  or  from  the  violent  agitation  of  fear 
into  which  it  threw  him,  he  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  by  the  way  of  Dun^ 
call,  a  small  kingdom  on  the  south-east  of  Abyssi- 
nia, not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel.  Here 
Lobo  was  led,  in  a  few  days,  though  by  a  .'somcr 
what  difficult  track,  to  the  residence  of  the  king, 
who  had  been  instructed  by  the  Abyssinian  mo- 
narch to  give  him  a  good  reception.  The  mission- 
aries found  him  in  his  capital,  being  a  village  of 
six  tents  and  twenty  cabins.  His  residence,  which 
stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest,  consisted 
of  a  single  apartment ;  on  one  side  of  which 
dwelt  the  monarch,  and  on  the  other  his  horse, 
which,  in  this  country,  is  considered  as  always  en- 
titled to  the  same  roof  with  its  master.  He  pro- 
fessed the  most  friendly  disposi^on,  and  assured 
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them  that  they  might  consider  this  eountry  as  their 
own.  When  they  drew  forth  their  present,  how- 
ever, he  scomiiilly  rejected  it,  as  inadequate  to  his 
dignity ;  though,  on  declaring  that  it  was  utterly 
impoasible  to  give  more,  he  was  fain,  with  a  very 
bad  grace,  to  accept  it.  From  that  time  they  ei;- 
perienced  much  ill-treatment  from  the  inhabitants ; 
and  provisions  were  even  withheld ;  all  which  they 
easily  traced  to  the  king's  anxiety  to  extract 
from  them  gifts  to  the  utmost  possible  amount. 
Th*.  y  judged  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  a 
warm  remonstrance^  and  to  threaten  making  a  re- 
port of  this  treatment  to  the  emperor.  This  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect ; — ^they  obtained  provi- 
sions, and  were  enabled  to  proceed  on  their  jour- 
ney. The  track  lay,  for  a  great  distance,  through 
an  arid  and  desolate  plain,  where  Lobo  considers  it 
as  solely  owing  to  a  miraculous  interposition  that 
they  did  not  perish,  either  by  thirst  or  the  bites  of 
seipents.  An  opening  in  the  mountains  then 
brought  them  to  a  delightful  and  refreshing  spot, 
whence  they  found  cooling  breezes,  clear  streams, 
and  forests  blooming  with  perpetual  verdure. 
This,  however,  proved  only  the  approach  to  an- 
other dreary  track  through  the  great  plain^  whence 
Abyssinia  is  supplied  with  salt.  Our  author  gives 
a  very  unsatisfactory  account  of  its  formation,  as 
derived  from  the  water  flowing  down  from  the 
mtmntains,  and  congealing  into  that  mineral.   This 
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route  also  was  very  desolate,  but  he  became  soon  in-* 
sensible  to  hardship,  "  fear  having  entirely  en- 
"  grossed  his  mind."  It  was  constantly  besets 
he  understood,  by  the  Galla,  with  the  view  of 
plundering  the  numerous  caravans  which  carried 
salt  from  this  plain  into  the  interior  of  Abyssinia. 
Accordingly,  they  were  soon  frozen  with  horror^ 
by  seeing  on  the  road  the  dead  bodies  of  a  caravan 
recently  massacred.  Another  troop,  they  had 
reason  to  believe,  was  in  search  of  themselves^ 
whom  they  missed  by  little  more  than  an  hour. 
Happily  they  escaped  all  these  perils,  and  arrived 
safely  at  Fremona,  the  principal  Catholic  monastery 
in  Abyssinia,  where  every  thing  was  done  to  make 
them  forget  the  hardships  through  which  they  had 
passed. 

As  soon  as  the  missionaries  were  recruited  from 
their  fatigues,  they  began  to  enter  upon  their  spi- , 
ritual  functions.  They  soon  arrived  at  a  village 
situated  upon  a  mountain,  from  the  chief  of  which 
the  known  favour  of  the  emperor  secured  them  a 
hospitable  reception.  But  scarcely  were  they  seat- 
ed, when  the  whole  neighbourhood  began  to  echo 
with  shrieks  and  lan^entations,  like  those  of  per- 
sons involved  in  the  most  dreadful  calamity.  On 
inquiry,  they  learned  that  their  arrival  was  the  sole 
cause  of  this  pitiable  affliction.  The  inhabitants 
firmly  believed,  it  seems,  that  they  were  the  emis- 
saries of  the  devil,  and  would  certainly  entrap  a 
few  of  their  countrymen,  whose  fate  they  were 
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tbus  deploring.     They  were  firmly  assured  also, 
that  the  course  of  the  missionaries  was  speedily  to 
be  followed  by  clouds  of  grashoppers  (locusts),  the 
scourge  of  the  country,  and  the  sure  precursors  of 
famine.     There  happened  this  year  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar inroad  of  these  terrible  insects,  which  led  the 
people  easily  to  credit  the  report  j  never  reflecting, 
says  Lobo,  "  that  the  country  was  tormented  by  lo-* 
**  custs,  before  there  were  Jesuits  in  Abyssinia,  or 
**  even  in  the  world."     It  was  also  a  firm  article 
of  belief,  that  the  hosts  administered  in  the  sacra- 
ment  were  compounded  of  juices  strained  from  the 
blood  of  the  camel,  the  dog,  the  hare,  and  the 
swine  ;  being  the  four  animals  which  are  held  in 
utter  abomination  throughout  Abyssinia.     Every 
protestation  to  the  contrary  was  in  vain ;  whenever 
this  symbol  of  religion  appeared,  precipitate  flight 
was  the  consequence.    The  Jesuits  endeavoured  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  lady  of  the  village, 
hoping,  through  her  means,  to  procure  some  favour 
.  with  the  people,  but  in  vain  ;  and,  indeed,  the  fair 
sex  seem  to  have  been  always  their  enemies.  They 
paid  a  visit  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages  ; 
but  their  arrival  awakened  always  the  same  doleful 
concert ;  and,  as  grief  turned  sometimes  into  rage, 
their  lives,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  governors, 
might  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.     They  soon  therefore 
judged  it  most  advisable  to  return  to  their  head- 
quarters at  Fremona.  Lobo  seems  to  have  expected 
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and  wished  to  have  been  sent  aa  a  mission  U$ 
court ;  instead  of  whieh  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  monasteries  in  the  province  of 
Tigre.  This  charge  was  rendered  peculiarly  pain- 
ful by  the  famine  which  the  inroad  of  the  locusts^ 
80  unjustly  imputed  to  himself,  had  occasioned. 
The  monastery  was  besieged  by  unhappy  persons, 
whom  want  had  driven  from  their  habitations,  and 
whose  meagre  forms,  and  pale  aspect,  indicated  the 
excess  of  their  misery.  The  utmost  exertions  of 
charity  were  insufficient  to  prevent  many  from  pe-* 
rishing  with  hunger. 

About  this  time,  a  civil  dissension  arose,  in  which 
the  missionaries  were  very  nearly  involved.  The 
viceroy  of  Tigr6  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor ;  but  that  lady,  instead  of  paying  any  re« 
gard  to  her  conjugal  duties,  abandoned  herself  to 
every  species  of  dissoluteness.  The  viceroy,  it 
seems,  '<  was  more  nice  in  that  matter,  than  peo« 
«  pie  of  rank  in  this  country  generally  are."  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  father  thought  the  nicety, 
somewhat  superfluous ;  though  he  admits,  that  it 
requires  a  considerable  degree  of  patience  to  en- 
dure such  injuries.  "  The  viceroy's  vhtucy^^  says 
he,  *'  was  not  proof  against  this  temptation ;  he 
''  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,"  and  made  bitter 
complaints  to  the  emperor  of  the  scandalous  con- 
duct of  his  daughter.  That  monarch,  it  appears^ 
treated  the  affair  very  lightly,  which  more  and 
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more  exasperated  the  viceroy,  till  he  at  length  de- 
termined to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  In  this 
crisis,  he  applied  for  the  aid  of  the  Abyssinian 
priests,  who  readily  promised  to  espouse  his  canse, 
provided  he  would  assist  them  in  putting  to  death 
all  the  R(»nish  missionaries.  The  viceroy,  though 
on  a  [HTetty  intimate  footing  with  Lobo,  listened 
only  to  the  dictates  of  policy,  and  promised  every 
thing  to  the  priests.  He  used  various  stratagems 
and  allurements  to  allure  the  &ther  into  his  power ; 
and  the  latter  had  even  set  out  to  visit'  him  }  but 
learning  fully  the  course  which  the  prince  was 
pursuing,  he  turned  back  and  regained  Fremona. 
The  viceroy  now  raised  openly  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion, but  was  soon  after  defeated  by  the  impe- 
rial army,  and  put  to  death. 

Lobo  was  now  ordered,  by  his  superiors,  into 
the  kingdom  oi^Damot,  on  the  south- western  fron- 
tier of  Abyssinia.  On  his  way  he  crossed  the 
Nile  (Bahr-el-Azrek),  about  two  days'  journey 
from  its  source.  There  was  neither  boat  nor 
bridge,  and  the  multitude  of  crocodiles  and  hippo- 
potami rendered  it  extremely  dangerous  to  swim. 
The  only  way  of  passing  is  on  floats,  guided  by  long 
poles ;  and  even  these  are  dangerous,  as  the  above 
mentioned  amphibia  often  cause  them  to  overset. 
Lobo  seems  to  have  felt  an  extraordinary  emotion 
at  the  view  of  this  celebrated  stream,  and  to  have 
been  highly  elated  with  the  idea  of  being  so  neat 
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that  fountain  head,  which  the  greatest  monarch^ 
of  antiquity  had  in  vain  laboured  to  approach.  He 
thus  describes  the  source,  in  a  manner  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  actually  visited  it : 
**  This  spring,  or  rather  these  two  springs,  are  two 
'*  holes,  each  about  two  feet  diameter,  a  stone's-cast 
''  distant  from  each  other ;  the  one  is  but  about 
<*  five  feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  at  least  we  could 
not  get  our  plummet  farther,  perhaps  because  it 
was  stopped  by  roots,  for  the  whole  place  is  full 
**  of  trees  ;  of  the  other,  which  is  somewhat  less^ 
*^  with  a  line  of  ten  feet  we  cotdd  find  no  bottom, 
^'  and  were  assured  by  the  inhabitants,  that  none 
'*  ever  had  been  found/'  He  describes  also  a  lit- 
tle hill  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  high 
priest  annually  assembled,  the  idolatrous  Agows^ 
and  sacrificed  a  cow,  the  head  of  which  is  thrown 
into  one  of  the  fountains,  after  nvhich  a  general 
sacrifice  and  festival  takes  place.  Tlie  stream  is 
at  first  so  narrow,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  dried 
up  during  the  hot  season ;  but  being  swelled  by 
several  accessions,  it  reaches,  at  three  days'  journey 
from  its  source,  to  such  a  breadth,  that  a  musket 
shot  will  scarcely  reach  across.  Our  author  next 
describes  its  crossing  the  lake  of  Dembea,  without 
mixing  it^  waters ;  its  precipitation  down  the  ca- 
taract of  Alata,  '^  one  of  the  most  beautiful  wa- 
'*  ter-falls  in  the  world,  where  he  was  charmed 
[*  with  a  thousand  delightful  rainbows ;''  its  vast 
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semicircular  sweep  round  Gojam  and  Damot,  till 
it  returns  within  a  short  day's  journey  of  its 
spring ;  and  its  final  course  through  unknown  re- 
gions to  the  west.  He  was  ignorant  of  its  farther 
course,  till  it  arrived  on  the  plains  of  Egypt. 

The  author  represents  the  part  of  the  province 
of  Damot,  in  which  he  now  resided,  as  the  most 
charming  spot  he  had  ever  beheld.  The  air  is 
healthful  and  temperate,  the  mountains  shaded - 
with  cedars  and  other  trees,  which  afford  refresh** 
ment  and  coolness,  without  any  thing  uncouth  or 
savage.  They  sow  and  reap  at  all  seasons,  the 
ground  is  always  producing,  and  the  whole  conn* 
try  resembles  a  pleasure-garden.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, without  regret,  that,  after  several  years  resi- 
dence, he  was  recalled  to  Tigre. 

The  concluding  part  of  Lobo's  residence  was  al- 
together disastrous.  Sultan  Segued  falling  into  a 
state  of  dotage,  great  part  of  the  power  devolved 
upon  his  son,  who,  though  outwardly  a  Catholic, 
cherished  a  secret  attachment  to  the  ancient  faiths 
Under  shelter  of  his  connivance,  the  great  men  of 
Abyssinia  gave  full  scope  to  that  deadly  antipathy, 
which  they  had  always  cherished  against  the  Ro- 
mish missionaries*  Lobo  was  assured  that  the 
viceroy  of  Tigre  had  formed  a  plan  to  deliver  them 
as  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  To 
avoid  this  fate,  they  fled,  and  put  themselves  into 
&e  bands  of  a  chief  who  was  then  in  rebellion 
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against  Abyssinia.  This  person  received  them  alt 
first  with  all  imaginable  kindness ;  but,  to  their  ut- 
ter consternation,  they  soon  found  themselves  in* 
volved  in  the  fate  which  they  had  fled  to  avoid, 
and  were  sold  to  the  basha  of  Suakem.  Their  ap- 
prehensions, on  approaching  this  destination,  were 
very  considerable  ;  as  the  basha  was  known  to  be  a 
rooted  enemy  to  the  Catholics,  and  to  have  declar* 
ed,  that  he  would  die  content,  provided  he  had  the 
totisfaction  of  killing  them  all  with  his  own  hand. 
On  their  arrival,  accordingly,  he  for  some  time 
talked  of  nothing  but  impaling  and  flaying  alive* 
On  finding,  however,  that  a  liberal  ransom  might 
be  obtained,  his  views  changed,  and  he  directed 
his  rigour  solely  to  the  object  of  extorting  the  ut- 
most possible  sum.  A  high  ransom  being  accord- 
ingly paid,  they  were  at  length  set  at  liberty,  and 
sailed  for  Diu. 

Lobo  gives  a  somewhat  particular  account  of  the 
Abyssinian  religion.  There  does  not  from  thence 
appear  much  room  for  such  extreme  zeal  to  convert 
them  to  the  Catholic  faith,  as  they  appear  merely 
to  carry  a  little  farther  some  of  its  superstitions. 
Their  reverence  for  the  Holy  Vii^gin  surpasses  evfen 
that  of  the  Romi^  church,  and  it  is  their  pride, 
that  no  nation  on  earth,  except  themselves,  enter- 
tains an  adequate  sense  of  the  dignity  of  that  sa* 
ered  personage.  Their  fasts  are  much  stricter,  as 
they  include  milk  and  butter,  and  the  country  af« 
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fording  no  fish,  they  are  reduced  to  roots  and  pulse^ 
The  country  is  so  full  of  churches  and  monasteries^ 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sing  in  one  without 
being  heard  by  another.  This  singing,  indeed,  ii 
extremely  audible,  for,  besides  straining  their  voices 
to  the  highest  pitch,  they  fall  to  leaping,  dancing, 
and  clapping  of  hands,  so  that  it  seems  rather  a 
riotous  meeting  than  a  religious  assembly*  The 
fitther  having  reproached  them  with  this  tumuitu* 
ous  species  of  worship,  they  defended  it  by  quoting 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  **  Claip  your  hands,  all 
•*  ye  nations." 

In  regard  to  th^  food  of  the  Abyssinians,  Lobo' 
entirely  confirms  their  passion  for  raw  flesh.  **  When 
'<  they  feast  a  friend,  they  kill  an  ox,  and  set  im- 
**  mediately  a  quarter  of  him  raw  upon  the  table 
*^  (for  their  most  elegant  treat  is  raw  meat  newly 
<<  killed)  with  pepper  and  salt ;  the  gall  of  the  ox 
**  serves  them  for  oil  and  vinegar."  By  those  who 
wished  to  entertain  well  our  missionary,  this  treat 
was  libei-ally  oflfered  to  him  ;  and  he  could  not  de* 
dine  it  with  grace,  unless  by  saying  that  it  was  too 
good  for  him.  Beer  and  mead  are  their  favourite 
liquors,  and  «re  used  to  excess ;  **  nor  can  there 
'<  be  a  greater  oflfence  against  good  manners,  than. 
**  to  let  the  guests  go  away  sober."  The  common 
people  are  very  poorly  apparelled;  but  the  rich 
use  splendid  dresses*  They  love  bright  and  ghiring 
eokmrs,  and  wear  commonly  nlks  covered  with  gold 
an.d  silvtfr  embroidery. 
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In  1673,  there  was  published  in  London,  by 
the  printer  to  the  Royal  Society,  a  "  Short  Re- 
"  lation  of  the  river  Nile,  by  an  eye  witness^ 
"  translated  out  of  the  Portuguese  by  Sir  Peter 
"  Wyche/'  This  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
be  an  extract  from  Lobo's  manuscript,  and  bears 
some  marks  of  it ;  but  it  differs  from  the  account 
found  in  his  travels.  In  this  relation,  the  two 
springs  are  compared  to  two  eyes,  and  said  to  be 
each  about  the  size  of  a  coach  wheel.  They  ^*  rise 
^*  in  a  little  field  covered  with  green  and  thick 
*'  wood.  Travellers,  and  especially  horsemen,  are 
'*  easily  convinced,  that  this  ground  stands  in  the 
*'  water,  from  its  trembling  and  hollow  sound. 
'^  This  field  is  lost  in  a  lake,  where  'tis  under  water. 
*^  This  plain  is  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountaiui  over* 
**  looking  many  spacious  valleys,  and  from  this 
^*  height  insensibly  descends.  From  the  middle  of 
<*  this  descent  is  seen,  near  a  trench  entangled  with 
<<  shrubs,  the  bigger  of  these  springs,  whose  bottom 
<*  is  not  to  be  reached  with  a  lance  of  five  and 
"  twenty  palms,  which,  by  the  way,  meets  with 
<*  (as  is  guessed)  the  ropts  of  the  neighbouring 
<<  shrubs,  so  hindering  further  passage  ;  the  other 
'^  spring  is  to  be  fathomed  at  sixteen  palms."  At 
little  more  than  two  days'  journey  from  its  head, 
the  Nile  is  said  to  become  so  deep,  that  vessels  may 
sail  in  it.  Immediately  after  it  is  so  contracted 
between  rocks  that  it  may  be  stepped  over.    After 
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treating  at  length  of  the  grandeur  and  importance 

of  the  Nile,  he  concludes  :  "  This  secret,  with  di- 
vers others  of  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  their 
discovery,  was  reserved  for  the  indefatigable  in- 
dustry of  the  Portuguese,  who  have  seen  with 

^*  their  eyes,  what  many  have  desired,  but  could 

'*  not  obtain/* 

In  1655,  an  Italian  gentleman,  Sig.  Giacomo 
Baratti,  undertook  a  journey  to  the  east,  and  ar^ 
rived  at  Cairo.     He  met  here  with  the  Abuna, 
who  was  about  to  depart,  in  order  to  exercise  his 
ecclesiastical  functions  in  Abyssinia.     The  advan- 
tage of  travelling  with  a  person  of  such  distinction, 
appeared  to  Baratti  a  sufficient  motive  to  give  this 
direction  to  his  wandering  inclinations.     They  set 
out  for  Suez,  intending  to  sail  down  the  Red  Sea^ 
but  the  dread  of  the  Turkish  pirates  induced  them 
to  take  the  very  tedious  and  difficult  route  by  land. 
It  was  rendered  easier,  however,  by  their  joining 
the  retinue  of  an  ambassador  from  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia.     The  route  lay 
chiefly  over  craggy  mountains,  where  they  saw  on- 
ly wild  beasts,  entirely  different  from  those  of  Eu- 
rope.    They  met  a  few  straggling  tents  of  Ara- 
bians, distinguished  for  nothing  but  **  poverty  and 
•*  misery."     Their  food  was  roots,  or  such  wild 
beasts  as  they  could  kill ;  their  clothing  merely  the 
large  leaves  of  a  particular  species  of  tree  which 
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grows  in  the  forests*  These,  being  fastened  to  s 
string  tied  about  their  waists,  hang  down  "  like 
'^  pendants/'  so  as  barely  to  answer  the  call  of  de- 
cency. He  remarks,  however,  that  they  thus  re« 
semble  European  nobility,  in  having  every  day  a 
change  of  apparel.  On  coming  to  the  frontier  of 
the  Bamagasso,  they  found  a  race  of  people,  whc^ 
though  calling  themselves  Christians,  scarcely  dif- 
fered from  the  heathens,  unless  in  name.  Their 
houses  were  fitter  for  wild  beasts  than  men,  the 
walls  being  chiefly  of  mud,  the  roof  of  cane  and 
reeds,  and  the  whole  fabric  supported  by  a  wooden 
pillar,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  hut.  In  passing 
through  Tigre,  they  found  the  country  dreadfully 
laid  waste  by  a  Turkish  invasion.  They  came  then 
to  the  residence  of  the  enfiperor,  where  the  Abuna 
was  received  with  great  pomp,  and  our  traveller  ad- 
mitted to  the  honour  of  kissing  the  sovereign's  gar- 
ment. 

Baratti's  intimacy  with  the  Abyssinian  clergy, 
consequent  upon  his  connection  with  the  Abuna, 
procured  to  him  a  view  of  the  place  where  the 
princes  are  confined.  It  was  shewn  to  him  by  the 
bishop  of  Amhara.  It  is  a  strong  castle,  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  containing  gardens  and 
walks,  beautifully  watered  by  artificial  fountains, 
which  maintain  a  perpetual  verdure.  The  place 
appeared  to  him  as  delicious  as  any  he  had  ever 
beheld.    The  princes  cannot  quit  it  unless  in  com- 
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pany  with  their  governors ;  and  they  can  in  no 
case  leave  the  mountain,  which  is  approachable  on- 
ly by  a  narrow  pass,  carefully  guarded*  He  saw 
the  library,  composed  of  ten  thousand  manuscript 
volumes,  some  of  which^he  was  told  were  the  most 
ancient  books  in  the  world,  being  written  by  the 
Egyptian  sages  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Some  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  made  of  the  Egyptian  papy* 
rus.  Twenty-three  persons  were  constantly  em* 
ployed  in  transcribing  such  manuscripts  as  seamed 
to  be  falling  into  decay. 

The  author  gives  a  very  favourable  view  of  the 
Abyssinian  clergy,  who,  both  in  belief  and  prac«- 
tice,  appear  much  superior  to  the  Romish  priests, 
who  were  so  zealous  for  their  conversion.  Their 
monks  do  not  devote  themselves  to  idleness  and 
beggary,  like  those  of  Europe;  they  employ  a 
great  part  of  the  day  in  moderate  labour,  visiting 
the  sick  and  other  charitable  offices,  and  spend  the 
evening  in  conversation  and  innocent  amusements. 
They  live  together  in  the  greatest  harmony;  so 
that  our  author  conceives,  if  there  is  a  paradise 
upon  earth,  it  is  among  these  monks  and  friars  of 
Ethiopia.  In  addition  to  their  old  creed,  they  have 
drawn  up  a  new  one  to  guard  against  the*errors  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  They  declare,  that,  though 
the  Virgin  Mary  be  worthy  of  the  highest  reve- 
rencct  she  is  neither  to  be  worshipped  nor  prayed 
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to ;  that  the  cross  is  a  mere  badge  of  their  profes^ 
sion,  and  possesses  no  virtue  in  itself ;  that,  though 
St  Peter  was  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  his  succes- 
sors at  Rome  enjoy  no  authority  over  the  rest  of 
the  church ;  that  the  apostles  and  martyrs  are  to 
be  reverenced  along  with  the  angels,  but  not 
to  be  prayed  to,  nor  their  merits  imputed  to  us ; 
and  that  priests  may  be  lawfully  married,  provided 
it  be  to  one  wife  only.  From  these  specimens,  we 
may  judge  how  far  the  religion  of  Abyssinia  would 
have  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

In  1698,  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  being  ex- 
tremely indisposed,  sent  a  message,  accompanied 
with  liberal  promises,  to  Poncet,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician at  Cairo,  requesting  that  he  would  come  and 
aiford  him  the  benefit  of  his  medical  advice.  Poncet 
accepted  the  invitation ;  and  the  opportunity  being 
judged  favourable  for  making  a  new  attempt  to  es- 
tablish the  Catholic  religion,  Xavier  de  Brevedcnt, 
a  Jesuit  missionary,  went  along  with  him.  On  the 
2d  October,  they  set  out  from  Siout  with  the  Sen- 
naar  caravan.  Poncet  felt  an  extraordinary  emo- 
tion at  entering  this  desert  of  moving  sand,  where 
the  slightest  breeze  raised  a  cloud  that  darkened 
the  air.  The  danger  is  here  imminent,  of  separat- 
ing even  for  the  smallest  space  from  the  rest  of  the 
earavan,  as  in  this  case  it  is  scarcely  possible  ever 
to  rejoin  it,  or  to  avoid  being  lost  in  these  immense 
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deserts.  In  four  days  they  arrived  at  Helaoua, 
(Ellwahy)  called  commonly  the  Greater  Oasis.  The 
name  signifies  the  country  of  sweets,  and  it  seemed 
entirely  to  answer  the  appellation.  Gardens  watered 
with  rivulets,  and  the  perpetual  verdure  of  palm 
trees,  formed  the  most  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
country  they  had  left.  All  the  fields  were  over- 
spread with  senna ;  but  that  shrub,  so  highly  prized 
in  Europe,  is  never  used  in  this  country.  They 
now  entered  on  another  desert,  much  more  exten« 
sive  and  complete  than  the  one  they  had  first 
traversed.  Here  they  could  not  discover  a  single 
spring  or  rivulet ;  neither  birds,  beasts,  grass,  nor 
even  the  smallest  insect ;  nothing  but  mountains, 
dead  bodies  and  bones  of  camels,  objects  which 
struck  our  traveller  with  inexpressible  horror.  After 
passing Chabba,  (Sheb,)a  region  abounding  in  alum, 
they  came  so  Selyme,  where  they  found  excellent 
water,  and  supplied  themselves  with  a  stock  of  that 
necessary  for  five  days.  They  did  not,  however,  see 
a  human  habitation,  till  they  arrived  at  Machoo, 
(Moscho,)  a  large  town  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Nile,  where  that  river  forms  several  fertile  islands. 
Their  route  now  lay  along  its  shores,  through  a 
fertile  and  agreeable  valley,  which  did  not,  how* 
lever,  extend  above  a  league  in  breadth,  and  bor- 
dered immediately  on  the  most  frightful  deserts. 
Even  this  limited  fertility  is  not  the  gift  of  nature, 
for,  as  the  banks  are  high,  no  inundation  takes 
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pltce ;  but  the  water  is  raised  by  miu^hines  drawn 
by  oxen  into  vast  reservoirs,  whence  it  is  distri- 
buted oyer  the  district. 

On  the  19th  November,  Poncet  arrived  at  Don^ 
gola»  and  is,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  the  only  mo- 
dem traveller  who  has  visited  this  ancient  capital 
of  Nubia.  His  description  of  it  is  not  very  splen- 
did. It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  dry  sandy 
hill,  and  the  streets  are  almost  choaked  with 
sand,  which  the  floods  bring  down  from  the 
mountains  behind.  The  houses  are  low  and  ill 
built,  the  streets  half  deserted.  The  ca^e, 
which  stuids  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  spacious, 
but  poorly  fortified,  though  it  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  Arabs  in  check.  They  dined  several  times 
with  the  king,  who  was  dressed  in  green  velvet, 
and  had  a  numerous  guard,  armed  with  long 
swords  and  pikesw  Persons  of  rank  here  go  bare- 
headed, their  hair  being  disposed  in  tresses,  and 
their  whde  attire  consisting  in  a  rude  vest  without 
sleeves.  Their  horses  are  perfectly  beautiful,  and 
the  riders  very  skilful.  They  profess  the  Maho^ 
metm  religion,  but  know  nothing  of  it  beyond  the 
eoiifessioa  of  faith,  which  they  continually  repeat. 
Their  usual  courae  of  life  is  irregular  and  disso^ 
Iiit^  in  the  extreme.  Father  Brevedent  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears  on  reflecting  that  they  were  once 
Christians,  and  fell  away,  merely  from  the  want  of 
miissionaraeB  to  mstmct  tiiem* 
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On  the  6th  January  1699»  the  party  left  Don- 
gola,  and  arrived  at  Korti,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sei^ 
naan  The  peofJe  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  die 
river,  above  this  place,  are  in  a  lawless  state,  and 
plunder  all  the  caravans  that  pass  by ;  travellers 
are  therefore  obliged  to  tdke  their  course  through 
the  desert  of  Bahiouda.  This  desert,  however,  k 
less  frigRtful  than  those  of  Libya,  heit>s  and  tmeB 
being  found  in  it.  After  some  days,  they  airived 
at  Derrara,  (Derri,)  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  $  and 
some  time  after,  at  Guerri,  (Gerri,)  they  crossed 
that  river.  The  goods  and  passengers  were  am- 
veyed  in  boats,  but  the  eettle  were  fastened  with 
ropes,  and  obliged  to  sfwim  over.  After  travelling 
through  some  fine  forests  of  acacias,  they  arrivi^ 
at  the  city  of  Sennaar,  the  situation  of  which  ap- 
peared to  them  enchanting.  Poncet  describes 
it  as  large,  containing  100,000  soul«.  The 
houses  are  poorly  built,  though  the  flat  roofs  form 
agreeable  terraces.  The  king's  palace  is  mirround- 
ed  with  a  lofty  brick  wall,  but  the  edifices  which 
compose  it  are  not  arranged  with  any  degree  of 
order  or  taste.  The  apartments,  however,  aw 
richly  adorned  with  carpets.  Tliey  were  inttxi- 
duced  to  the  king  the  day  after  their  arrival.  Af- 
ter passing  through  a  spacious  court,  paved  with  ^ 
kind  of  delft  wai-e,  they  found  the  monarch  seaMd 
cross  legged  on  a  very  neat  sofa,  surrounded  by 
•bout  twenty  old  men.      He  himself  was  only 
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nineteen,  well  made,  of  a  majestic  stature,  smd, 
though  black,  had  neither  the  thick  lips  nor  flat 
nose  usually  found  in  the  negro  race.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  long  silken  vest  embroidered  with 
gold,  having  over  it  a  kind  of  scarf  made  of  very 
fine  cotton.  Before  entering,  they  were  obliged 
to  pull  off  their  shoes  ;  and  on  being  ushered  into 
the  presence,  did  homage,  by  falling  on  their  knees, 
and  kissing  the  ground  thrice.  The  king  shewed 
great  {Measure  at  the  view  of  the  glasses,  curiosities, 
&c.  which  were  offered  as  presents,  and  put  many 
questions,  which  shewed  an  intelligent  and  inqui- 
sitive turn  of  mind.  The  chief  amusement  of  this 
monarch,  was  to  make  an  excursion  twice  a  week 
into  the-  country,  with  a  numerous  cavalcade  of 
courtiers  and  attendants.  Most  of  his  time  there 
was  spent  in  seeing  his  nobles  fire  at  a  mark.  On 
other  days,  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to 
public  business,  particularly  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  which  is  performed  in  the  summary 
.manner  usual  over  all  the  east.  On  the  death  of 
a  king  of  Sennaar,  the  great  council  assembles,  and 
having  fixed  upon  the  heir,  immediately  takes 
measures  for  putting  all  his  brothers  to  death. 
One  brother  of  the  reigning  monarch,  howevei:, 
had  escaped  this  barbarous  precaution,  and  was 
now  in  Abyssinia. 

Poncet  was  much  struck  with  the  cheapness  of 
all  commodities  at  Sennaai*.  A  camel  cost  only 
seven  or  eight  lin-es,  an  ox  two  and  a  half,  a  sheep 
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fifteenpenee,  and  a  hen  a  penny.  The  market 
was  held  daily  in  an  open  square,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city.  There  W2is  also  a  slave  market  in  the 
square  before  the  palace.  An  extensive  trade  was 
carried  on  by  way  of  Saquem,  (Suakem,)  on  the 
Bed  Sea.  The  exports  were  ivory,  tamarinds,  ci- 
vet, gold  dust,  &c. :  the  imports  very  various,  chief- 
ly spices,  hardware,  toys,  particulariy  a  species  of 
black  beads  made  at  Venice. 

Our  traveller,  for  what  reason  we  know  not, 
spent  three  months  at  Sennaar,  during  which  time 
)ie  was  treated  with  the  greatest  honours.  It  then 
appeared  time  to  proceed  on  his  destination.  He 
was  delayed  nineteen  days  at  Geasim,  (Giesim.) 
Here  the  plain  terminating,  and  the  country  rising 
into  mountains,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  all  their 
camels,  as  unfit  for  travelling  a  rough  and  uneven 
ground.  After  passing  for  some  days  through  vast 
groves  of  tamarind  trees,  they  arrived  at  Serka,  the 
frontier  town  of  Abyssinia.  The  route  lay  now 
over  mountains,  cultivated  to  the  summit,  and  co- 
vered with  fine  trees  unknown  to  Europe.  On 
the  road,  Father  Brevedent  died,  an  event  deeply 
lamented  by  Poncet,  who,  besides  various  other 
eminent  qualities,  ascribes  to  him  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and  the  power  of  working  miracles.  On 
the  Slst  July  he  arrived  at  Gondar,  and  the  very 
next  day  received  a  private  visit  from  the  emperor, 
whom  ho  continued  to  see  almost  daily  ;  but  it  W4S 
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not  till  the  10th  of  August  that  he  was  able  to  at- 
tend a  public  audience.  He  fouad  the  emptor 
seated  oci  his  throne  i  it  was  a  kind  of  sofa»  the 
feet  of  which  were  of  solid  gold,  and  was  covered 
with  &  carpet  and  cushions  richly  omaoaented  with 
gold.  It  was  placed  in  an  alcove  at  the  up^p^  end 
of  the  hall,  under  a  dome  glittering  with  gold  and 
blue*  His  head  was  bare,  with  a  large  emerald 
above  the  forehead.  The  rest  of  his  dress  consist^ 
ed  of  a  vest  and  sash,  both  richly  embroidered  with 
gold. 

Foncet  made  three  low  bows  to  the  emperor,  and 
kissed  his  hand.  The  usual  previous  ceremony  of 
a  triple  prostration,  and  kissing  the  feet,  was  dis« 
pensed  witli  in  his  case,  out  of  very  peculiar  favour. 
The  never-failing  ceremony  of  presents  passed  in 
a  satisfectory  manner ;  the  doctor  waa  then  made 
to  sit  down,  and  a  magnificent  collation  served  up. 

The  emperor  immediately  placed  himself  under 
the  course  of  medicine  prescribed  by  our  traveller, 
the  effect  of  which  was  so  happy,  that  in  a  short 
time  he  was  perfectly  cured ;  a  result  which  added 
greatly  to  the  favour  which  he  had  previously  en-» 
joyed.  That  monarch,  being  extremely  devout,  de- 
termined now  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  rites  of  his  country ;  and  our  traveller  was  in- 
vited to  witness  the  ceremony.  It  was  celebrated 
with  a  profuse  display  of  worldly  pomp.  Twelve 
thousand  men  were  drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the 
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fuilace,  through  whom  the  emperor  marched  in  his 
mo0t  splendid  aktire»  preceded  by  the  sound  of  fifes, 
kettle-drums,  trumpets,  hautboys,  and  other  instru*- 
ments.  His  crown,  adorned  with  a  cross  of  jewels, 
was  carrted  before  him,  and  his  led  horses,  covered 
with  immensely  rich  trappings,  closed  the  proces* 
mn*  On  the  entrance  into  the  church,  two  can-* 
nous  were  fired,  and  two  more,  when  the  saora^ 
ment  was  administered.  The  emperor  dined  that 
day  in  public.  Our  traveller's  account  of  the 
dishes  coincides  precisely  with  that  of  Lobo,  with 
the  addition,  that  every  thing  which  the  monarch 
eats  is  previously  tasted.  A  little  brandy,  follow- 
ed by  mead,  were  the  only  liquors  used  by  him« 
Poneet  was  surprised  at  the  absence  of  wine,  con» 
sidering  the  admirable  grapes  which  the  country 
produced^  He  was  told,  however,  that  the  heat 
prevented  wine  from  keeping ;  and,  on  tasting  the 
mead,  he  found  it  delicious,  though  not  very  salu* 
tary  to  the  stomach. 

Gondar  is  three  or  four  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  contains  a  hundred  churches.  It  exhibits  no- 
thing, however,  of  the  splendour  of  an  European 
city.  The  houses  are  only  one  story  high,  and 
there  are  no  shops.  The  trade,  which  is  extern 
sive,  is  carried  on  in  a  vast  open  space,  where  the 
goods  are  daily  exposed  on  mats.  The  current 
specie  consists  of  gold  and  salt. 

Poncet  was  prevented  by  accident  from  visiting 
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the  sources  of  the  Nile,  but  gives  an  account  of 
them  from  report,  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Lobo. 
His  view  of  the  political  state  of  the  country  also 
differs  in  no  material  respect  from  that  of  other 
travellers*  Finding  his  health  injured  by  the  cli- 
mate, he  determined,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  emperor,  to  return  to  Egypt.  He 
went  by  the  common  track  through  Tigre,  so  that 
little  of  novelty  occurs  in  the  remainder  of  his  jour- 
ney. He  embarked  at  Messua  (Massuah)  on  the 
«8th  October  1699. 

After  the  time  of  Foncet,  a  long  period  elapsed 
without  any  journey  deserving  of  notice  being  un- 
dertaken into  Abyssinia.  That  country  became 
almost  forgotten  in  Europe,  when  it  was  again 
brought  into  view  by  the  exertions  of  one  individual. 
This  new  traveller  embarked  in  the  dangerous  en- 
terprise, without  any  motives  of  fanaticism  or  am- 
bition, but  solely  to  promote  his  own  reputation 
and  the  interests  of  science.  His  jouraey  formed 
the  first  in  a  series  made  with  this  enlightened 
and  liberal  view,  into  the  interior  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent. After  his  consulship  at  Algiers,  Mr  Bruce 
seems  to  have  determined  upon  undertaking  some 
important  expedition,  though  he  hesitated  for  some 
time  as  to  the  direction.  At  length  he  fixed  upon 
Abyssinia.  His  imagination  was  peculiarly  filled 
by  the  idea  of  penetrating  to  the  sources  of  the 
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Nile,  which  appeared  to  him  yet  undiscovered, 
though  they  had  long  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
xnost  celebrated  philosophers,  and  even  conquerors. 
On  this  subject,  he  laboured  under  some  errors. 
The  object  at  best  was  a  very  secondary  one  to  that 
which  he  really  accomplished,  of  exploring  the  phy- . 
sical  and  moral  character  of  a  region  so  vast,  and 
presenting  so  many  interesting  features.  Mr  Bruce 
was  aware,  that  the  journey  was  dangerous.     He 
fortified  himself,  therefore,  by  a  firman  from  the 
Forte,  and  by  letters  from  the  sherifie  of  Mecca, 
and  his  minister,  Metical  Aga.     He  was  warned 
that  all  these  would  but  imperfectly  protect  him 
against  the  Naybe  of  Arkeeko,  a  stupid  and  blood- 
thirsty wretch,  who,  in  the  confusion  of  the  coun- 
try, had  rendered  himself  nearly  independent,  and 
made  it  a  regular  practice  to  rob  and  murder  every 
stranger.     Our  traveller,  however,  was  not  to  be 
easily  intimidated.     He  had  been  preceded  by  his 
guide,  Mahomet  Ghiberti,  who  spread  the  report 
that  a  great  prince,  son  or  brother  to  a  king,  was 
soon  to  arrive  at  Massuah.     This  boasted  extrac- 
tion did  not  prevent  the  Naybe  from  proposing  in 
council,  that  he  should  be  put  to  death,  and  his  ef- 
fects seized  upon.    His  nephew  Achmet,  however, 
strongly  objected  to  such  a  measure,  not  on  the 
ground  of  honour,  which  would  have  made  little  im- 
pression in  such  a  quarter,  but  in  consideration  of  the 
danger  of  committing  this  outrage  upon  so  mighty 
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a  prince,  at  the  veiy  time  when  an  En^ish  vessel  was 
lying  off  the  harbour  of  Jidda.  The  Naybe  there- 
upon half  consented  to  spare  this  victim. 

Mr  Bruce  arrived  at  Massuah  on  the  SOth  of 
September,  and  immediately  waited  on  Achmet, 
whom  he  found  sitting  in  the  market-place  dressed 
in  a  large  white  muslin  frock,  similar  to  those  worn 
in  Europe  by  children  i  an  attire  neither  suited  to 
his  figure  nor  character,  but  which  formed  his  full 
dress.  Mr  Bruce  saw  him  afterwards  at  his  house 
in  undress,  when  he  wore  only  a  pair  of  calico 
drawers.  He  questioned  him  strictly  if  he  really 
was  of  that  exalted  rank,  reported  by  Mahomet 
Ghiberti.  Our  traveller  frankly  told  him  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  which  did  not  cause  any  coolness 
in  Achmet's  friendship.  On  the  SI  st,  the  Naybe 
arrived  at  Massuah,  and  Mr  Bruce  was  introduced. 
He  found  him  sitting  in  a  lai^  wooden  elbow  chair, 
at  the  end  of  two  files  of  naked  attendants,  and  with 
no  other  dress  than  a  cotton  shirt  so  dirty,  that  all 
hope  seemed  over  of  its  ever  again  being  clean.  The 
letters  were  presented,  to  which  he  paid  very  little 
attention,  but  merely  laid  them  beside  him,  saying, 
that  it  would  require  a.  month  to  read  them  all. 
On  receiving  the  presents,  a  gleam  of  satisfao« 
tion  appeared,  which  he  did  not,  however,  deign 
to  express.  Mr  Bruce  retired,  on  the  whole, 
very  little  content  with  this  interview.  He  soon 
after  received  an  immense  list  of  presents,  that 
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were  to  be  given  to  the  chief  in  his  various  charac- 
ters }  as  Naybe  of  Arkeeko,  as  a  Turkish  Aga,  and 
as  haring  abstained  from  searching  the  baggage. 
Mr  Bruce,  emboldened  by  Achmet*s  protection, 
peremptorily  refused  to  give  any  thing  in  any  of 
these  capacities.  He  was  i^imediately  sent  for, 
and  a  violent  altercation  ensued ;  though,  at  the 
end  of  it,  the  Naybe,  learning  that  ^e  had  letters  to 
Michael  Suhul,  governor  of  Tigre,  growled  a  species 
of  consent  to  his  departure.  He  afterwards,  how- 
ever, again  attempted,  by  the  most  violent  threats, 
to  extract  presents  and  sums  of  money,  and  at- 
tempts were  even  made  by  his  emissaries  to  break 
ipto  the  house  in  the  night  time ;  but  Bruce  being 
supported  not  only  by  Achmet,  but  by  the  sardar 
of  the  Janissaries,  at  length  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  departure. 

Our  traveller  now  ascended  the  vast  chain  of 
lAOuntains,  over  which  the  road  into  the  interior  of 
Abyssinia  is  conducted*  *  The  pass  of  Taranta  was 
particularly  formidable,  it  being  extremely  difficult 
to  convey  over  the  quadrant  and  other  astronomi- 
cal instruments.  Mr  Bruce  does  not  agree,  how^ 
ever»  with  those  who  represent  the  mountains  of 
Tigre  as  loftier  than  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees.  A 
mountain,  near  St  Jean  Pied  de  Fort,  appeared  to 
him  higher  than  Lamalmon,  and  the  St  Bernard 
than  Taranta.  The  most  striking  circumstance  con- 
aists  in  their  forms,  some  being  flat,  thin,  and  square* 
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like  a  hearthstone ;  some  resemblingpyramids,  others 
obelisks  or  prisms;  some  even,  he  asserts,  being 
like  pyramids  pitched  on  their  points.  The  party 
then  arrived  at  Dixan,  a  considerable  town,  form- 
ing the  frontier  between  the  Naybe's  territory  and 
that  of  Abyssinia.  A  little  beyond,  he  eame  up  to 
the  Bahamagash.  The  first  sight  of  this  prince  im-- 
pressed  him  with  little  reverence,  as  he  and  his 
seven  followers  had  an  appearance  equally  beggarly. 
He  proved,  however,  to  be  a  person  of  greater  con- 
sequence than  might  at  first  sight  have  been  sup-* 
posed.  After  spending  two  days  with  him,  Mr 
Bruce  went  on  and  arrived  at  Adowa,  the  capital 
of  Tigre.  From  thence  he  went  to  see  the  mo- 
nastery of  Fremona,  which  had  always  been  the 
chief  establishment  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  suiTounded  by  walls  flanked 
with  towers,  and  pierced  for  musquetry.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  by  much  the  most  defensible  place 
he  saw  in  Abyssinia,  and  to  have  more  the  air  of  a 
castle  than  a  convent. 

Mr  Bruce  next  visited  the  ruins  of  Axum,  which 
will  be  noticed  more  particularly  under  Mr  Salt's 
travels.  After  leaving  that  place,  he  overtook  three 
soldiers  driving  a  cow,  which  they  suddenly  stopt, 
and  threw  down  upon  the  ground.  Mr  Bruce  sup- 
posed they  were  about  to  kill  the  animal ;  but  was 
much  surprised,  when,  having  cut  out  two  beef 
steaks  from  the  buttock,  they  applied  some  clay  ts 
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the  wound,  and  again  drove  her  before  them.  This 
appeared  to  him  the  most  soldier-like  and  commo- 
dious mode  of  carrying  provisions  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  was  not  yet  aware,  that  food  in  this  live 
state,  was  the  common  and  favourite  banquet  of 
the  country. 

Bruce  now  passed  through  the  province  of  Sire, 
and  crossed  the  Tacazze,  the  banks  of  which  ap<* 
peared  to  him  very  beautiful,  from  the  number  of 
fine  trees  with  which  they  were  covered.  Before 
reaching  Gondar,  he  had  still  to  cross  the  lofty 
mountain  of  Lamalmon.  He  did  not,  however,  ex^ 
perience  any  inconvenience  in  the  passage  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  cool  air  proved  a  restorative  both  to 
his  spirits  and  appetite.  On  its  top  is  a  large 
plain,  where  com  is  produced  abundantly.  In  de- 
scending, he  came  in  sight  of  Gondar,  in  which 
the  king's  palace  only  was  visible  ;  the  rest  W^  so 
involved  in  trees,  that  it  appeared  merely  like  a 
dark  grove. 

Abyssinia  was  at  this  time  convulsed  by  violent 
civil  war.  Ras  Michael,  the  governor  of  Tigre, 
had  assassinated  the  late  king  Joas,  and  had  placed 
on  the  throne  Tecla  Haimanout,  a  youth  of  fifteen^ 
who  acted  entirely  under  his  direction.  To  conso- 
lidate this  usurped  power,  he  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure an  alliance  with  the  queen  dowager  or  Iteghe, 
by  maiTying  her  daughter  Ozoro  Esther,  and  he 
courted  Powussen  and  Gusho,  the  governors  of 
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Amhara  and  Begemder,  who  were  in  the  queen^s 
interest.  All  these  persons  merely  temporised 
with  Michael,  till  they  could  find  an  opportunity 
of  overthrowing  his  power.  Besides  this  internal 
source  of  dissension,  Fasil,  the  chief  of  the  G^la, 
had  seized  the  fertile  southern  provinces  df  Damot^ 
Gojam,  Maitsha,  and  Agoumidre,  and,  with  a  view 
to  extend  his  footing  in  Abyssinia,  had  declared 
his  determination  to  avenge  the  murder  of  the  late 
king. 

When  Mr  Bruce  arrived  at  Gondar,  the  prin- 
cipd  persons  to  whom  he  was  recbmmended 
happened  to  be  absent.  An  accident,  however^ 
soon  introduced  him  at  comt.  Two  young  princes, 
the  grandchildren  of  the  Iteghe,  were  seized  with 
the  small'pox ;  and  Mr  Bruce,  who,  during  his  stay 
at  Tripoli,  had  acquired  a  slight  knowledge  of 
medicine,  which  rendered  him  much  superior  to 
the  Abyssinian  physicians,  was  sent  for  to  attend 
them.  Their  mother,  Ozoro  Esther,  was  then  as- 
isiduously  nursing  them ;  a  circumstance  which 
threw  her  and  Mr  Bruce  constantly  together.  Our 
traveller,  besides  the  care  he  bestowed  upon  the 
children,  was  calculated,  both  by  person  and  man- 
ners, to  render  himself  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex  ; 
BO  that,  with  these  opportunities,  he  soon  made  great 
progress  in  the  good  graces  of  the  princess,  who, 
from  that  time,  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
lender  his  residence  in  Abyssinia  agreeable. 
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Mr  BrUce    saw   Ras    Michael,   for   the  first 
tune,   on   his  return    from  a    campaign    against 
Hie  Galla.     He  appeared  lean,   old,  with  sore 
eyes,  and  had  merely  a  dirty  cloth  wrapt  about  his 
person.     On  our  traveller  being  introduced,  he 
gave  the  usual  sdutation,  but  took  no  farther  no- 
tice of  him.     Afterwards,  when  Mahomet  Ghi-* 
berti  requested  protection  for  him,  Michael  pro- 
tested the  extreme  difficulty  he  found  in  protect- 
ing himself,  and  his  consequent  total  inability  to 
protect  any  other  person.    When,  however,  he  was 
tdid  that  Yagoube  (the  name  borne  by  Mr  Bruce) 
excelled  all  the  Abyssinians  in  riding  and  shoot- 
ing ;  and  when  his  i^ill  in  the  latter  exercise  was 
proved  by  his  piercing  a  shield  with  a  candle, 
Michael's  neglect  ceased,  and  he  appointed  him  to 
en  office  near  his  person*     Mr  Brtice  was  now  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  in  the  scenes  of  coarse  and  bru- 
td  festivity,  with  which  Gondar  was  then  filled. 
Michael  was  marrying  one  of  his  grand-daughters 
to  Powtissen,  governor  of  Begemder.   A  vast  num- 
ber of  cattle  were  slaughtered  every  day,  and  the 
meat  distributed  raw  through  the  town ;  while  hy- 
dromel  was  drunk  in  immense  quantities.  Mr  Bruce 
was  obliged  to  dine  eveiy  day  with  the  king,  and 
to  drink  copiously  of  that  favourite  liquor,  to  the 
^reat  injury  of  his  health.     In  the  evening,  "he  re- 
paired to  parties  given  by  married  ladies,   who 
«te»  drnuk^  and  smoked  like  the  men  ;  and  whose 
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whole  conduct  was,  if  possible,  still  less  under  the 
guidance  of  order  and  decorum.  Our  traveller's 
health  was  soon  so  much  injured  by  this  course  of 
life,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  for  some  time  to  a 
house  in  the  country. 

These  festive  scenes  were  the  forerunner  of  an 
entire  change  of  affairs.  Gusho  and  Powussen,  the 
friends  of  the  Iteghe,  and  of  the  late  king,  form- 
ed, in  conjunction  with  Fasil,  chief  of  the  Galla^ 
a  plan  to  surround  and  cut  off  Michael.  The  lat- 
ter gained  intelligence  of  their  design,  but  could 
escape  its  effects  only  by  retiring  into  Tigre*  The 
confederate  chiefs  then  marched  upon  Gondar, 
where  they  set  up  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Socinios 
as  king,  and  themselves  exercised  the  whole  power 
of  the  state.  Mr  Bruce  now  retired  to  the 
Iteghe's  country  house  at  Koscam,  where  he  was  in 
safety,  though  he  still  continued  attached  to  Mi- 
chael. During  an  interval  of  amity  between  that 
prince  and  Fasil,  Mr  Bruce  had  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  the  Galla  chief,  and  had  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  village  of  Geesh,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  sources  of  the  Nile  which  lie 
in  its  vicinity.  This  having  been  always  the  grand 
object  of  our  traveller's  ambition,  he  determined^ 
in  its  pursuit,  to  brave  the  imminent  dangers  aris- 
ing from  the  barbarous  people  by  whom  this  dis- 
trict was  now  occupied.  He  departed  accordingly, 
ivithqut  regard  to  the  earnest  advice  of  his  Abys- 
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slniw  frimdfly  or  to  the  fears  with  which  they  en-* 
deayoured  to  itispire  him* 

He  visited  first  the  great  cataract  of  Alata^ 
down  which  the  Nile  falls,  afler  passing  through 
the  hke  of  Dembea.  He  describes  it  as  the  most 
inagnifioetit  sight  he  ever  beheld.  The  whole 
river  fell  down  in  cme  sheet  from  the  height  of 
dMHit  forty  leet,  with  a  force  and  noise  which 
made  our  tcavellor  dizzy.  A  thick  haze  covered 
the  fidl,  and  ^read  over  the  course  of  the  stream 
both  above  and  below.  The  water  seemed  re^ 
eeived  into  a  deep  and  capacious  basin,  and,  at  the 
aame  time,  tortured  into  twenty  different  eddiea 
Mr  Bruce  declares,  that,  while  in  view  of  this  atu.<- 
pendous  scene,  his  mind  was  in  a  sort  of  tempos 
nuy  alienation  ;— 4t  seemed  as  if  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deq)  were  once  more  broken  up,  and  this 
mighty  element  was  again  to  overwhelm  the  world 
in  destruction.  No  length  of  life,  he  says,  csn 
ever  e&ce  from  his  memory  the  impression  of  so 
magnificent  a  spectacle. 

Bruce  had  not  yet  seen  Fasil,  but  at  Bamba 
iatd  an  interview  with  that  personage*  He  was 
sitting)  wnqpped  in  a  lion's  skin,  with  another,  as  a 
cai^t,  under  his  feet,  and  a  piece  of  dirty  cotton 
doth  wrapt  lound  his  head.  After  the  common 
iahitatioa,  he  said  no  more,  and  seemed  disposed 
to  take  no  notice  of  our  traveller ;  but  the  latter 
pressiiig  upon  him  his  object  of  visiting  Gojam  and 
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the  sources  of  the  Nile,  Fasil,  without  absolutely 
revising  his  request,  allowed  clearly  to  transpire 
the  utter  contempt  in  which  he  held  him  as  a 
Frank  and  white  man.  Mr  Bruce  on  this  occa« 
sion  burst  into  a  violent  rage,  and  threw  out  the  bit* 
terest  taunts  at  this  barbarous  chieftain.  His  wrath 
80  agitated  his  whole  frame,  as  to  cause  a  violent 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  which  occasicmed  him  to  becar^ 
ried  home  to  his  -lodgings.  On  J)eginning  to  cool, 
he  was  much  discomposed  on  considering  the  ef-^ 
fects  which  FasiPs  resentment  might  produce ;  and 
particularly,  in  thinking  that  all  prospect  of  visit* 
ing  the  Nile  must  certainly  be  over.  He  was 
much  surprised  to  learn,  that  Fasil,  without  dis- 
composing himself,  had  given  the  necessary  direct 
tiens  for  forwarding  him  to  the  i^t  which  he  wish- 
ed  to  visit.  This  intelligence,  which  he  could  scarce- 
ly at  first  credit,  was  next  morning  fully  confirmed ; 
and,  by  a  display  of  his  powers  in  riding  and  shoot* 
ing,  he  removed  the  contempt  with  which  the  Gal- 
la  chief  had  at  first  viewed  him,  and  they  parted  on 
good  terms.  He  was  accommodated  with  two  ne- 
cessary companions  ;  one  of  which  was  Woldo,  an 
inferior  chief,  whose  character  was  marked  by  all 
the  savage  eccentricities  of  his  nation ;  th^  other 
was  Fasil^s  horse,  given,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
riding,  but  of  driving  before  him.  This  horse, 
it  seems,  was  viewed  widi  such  profound  re- 
*spect  by  every  Galla,  that,  preceded  by  him,  they 
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were  in  as  perfect  security  as  if  Fasil  himself 
bad  accompanied  them.  They  soon  accordingly 
met  a  chief,  with  a  party  under  his  command,  who 
scarcely  spoke  to  Bruce,  but  addressed  the  horse 
ih  terms  of  the  deepest-  veneration,  and  held  with 
him  a  conversation  of  some  length,  in  which  he 
lamented  his  fitte  in  being  delivered  to  a  white 
man,  who  could  never  entertain  an  adequate  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  him.  Our  traveller,  there- 
fore, prodteded  in  full  confidence  with  Wbldo  and 
the  horse,  though  he  found  great  difficulty  in  re- 
straining the  rapacious  disposition  of  the  former. 
At  length  he  reached  the  district  of  Sacala,  a  green 
and  fertile  i^ion,  in  which  these  long  sought  for 
fountains  were  to  be  found.  His  emotions  were 
first  raised  to  the  highert  pitch,  by  arriving  at  a 
portion  of  the  infant  stream,  so  narrow  that  it 
could  be  stepped  over,  which  he  did  in  triumph 
fifiy  or  sixty  times.  Then,  at  his  eager  desire^  he 
was  led  by  his  guide  to  the  principal  fountain.  He 
now  bursts  into  raptures  similar  to  those  of  Payz, 
at  having  arrived  at  an  object  which  the  most 
powerful  sovereigns  of  imdent  or  modem  times 
had  sought  in  vain  to  explore.  These  ecstasies 
were  veiy  suddenly  interrupted  by  gloomy  reflec- 
tions on  his  situation,  and  on  the  dangers  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  He  soon  recovered  his.  cheer- 
fiilness,  however,  and  spent  some  days  in  examin- 
Jug  the  appearance  of  all  the  places  around.    He 
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then  left  Geesh,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Welled 
Amlac,  an  intimate  friend  of  Fasil,  with  whom  the 
wife  ^  that  chief  was  residing^  and  where  he  was 
reoerred  with  ample  and  very  peculiar  marics  af 
baiharous  hospitality*  Meantime  MichaeU  hai^ng 
assemUed  a  large  army  in  Tigre,  marched  upon 
Gondar,  which  the  confederates  being  undtile  to 
maintain  against  him,  retreated  and  left  him  again 
in  possession  of  that  capital.  This  was  a  re¥olu«> 
kion  entirely  acceptable  to  Mr  Bnice»  yAo  had  al- 
ways continued  attached  to  Michael*  He  w«a  mifip- 
taken,  however,  in  supposing  thtt  his  residence  at 
Gondar  would  now  be  agreeable.  Michael  came 
breathing  vengeimce  upon  all  who  had  taken  part 
against  him  Jin  his  recent  reverse;  and  his  own 
austere  character  heightening  the  ferocious  tem- 
per of  the  nation,  drove  him  and  his  adherents  iMo 
the  most  furious  extremities.  The  streets  of. Gon- 
dar streamed  with  Uood ;  and  the  dead  bodies  be- 
ing left  unburiedj,  were  devoured  by  the  hyenaa, 
who  came  down  in  lai^  herds  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains.  Mr  Bruce  could  not  stir  abroad 
without  meeting  spectacles  which  froze  his  aenaea 
with  horror ;  while  his  sensibility  to  them^  being 
<»nsidered  as  a  proof  of  eflfeminacy,  tended  to  lower 
ids  estiination  in  the  eyes  of  the  Abyssinians.  Mean- 
time, new  revolutions  were  abroad.  The  oonfede*- 
fates  had  iagain  reinforced  their  army,  and  were  in 
«  condition  to  reeume  the  oflfensive*     Michael 
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iBtreh^  to  meet  theoiy  and  a  great  battle  took 
place  at  Serbraxos,  ia  which»  though  he  claimed 
the  victory,  he  sastoined  90  immeme  a  loss  of  of^ 
ficers  and  men,  as  made  him  soon  unaUe  to  malie 
head  against  the  increasing  pow^  of  the  enemy* 
He  retreated  up<m  Gondar ;  and  retreat,  to  an  un- 
disciplined army,    k  the  snre  forerunner  of  dish 
p^rsion.     The  confederates  marched  to  the  capi*^ 
tal,  which  they  quickly  subdued,  and  reduced  Mi* 
chael  to  the  state  of  a  prisoner.     Mr  Bruce  now 
feh  his  stay  more  than  e?er  irksome  ;  he  therefoi^ 
^licited,  and  at  length  obtained,  permission  tddepaitf 
Our  traveller  had  determined  to  return  komo^ 
wards  by  the  route  of  Sennaar  and  Nubia*     Thif 
introduced  a  new  region  to  his  view  ;  but  it  wm 
accompanied  with  dangers  which  were  very  fyrm* 
daMe.     The  first  which  he  enc(umtered  wcff^  ^ 
Teawa,  the  residence  of  Fedaile,  l^ckh  of  Ati)ec«» 
Hiat  fMef  had  transmitted  the  moat  aaotipW  pTOt 
imaas  of  ftvour  and  protectkm,  Imt  with  the  dfh 
termtnatmi   of  foilowiiig   an    entiraly   oppo«to 
Murse.    Som  aft^  the  amml  of  the  paity^  Im 
sent. a  peremptory  demimd  for  a  large  sum  of 
mbneyi.    Thig  being  refosed,  he  immediately  witb^ 
held   efwj   accommodation    for   their  jouney» 
and  fiDM  iftfter  evinced  his  intention  of  attacki* 
i&g  theni  by  open  ftrce.    Mr  Bruce,  widi  hia 
Httle  band,  was  for  some  time  kept  in  a  akate 
of  81^ ;  but  their  resolution,  and  superior  skili 
in  fire  arms,  enabled  them  to  set  the  chief  at  de« 
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fiance.  Fedatle  having  then,  by  ftir  promifles,  in* 
duced  our  traveller  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  own 
house,  attempted  to  assassinate  him ;  hut  the  in- 
trepidity and  bodily  vigour  of  Mr  Bruce  rescued 
him  from  this  danger.  Next  day,  a  MouUah,  or  holy 
man,  arriving  from  his  friend  the  ahekh  of  Beyla, 
Fedaile  durst  not  make  any  farther  attempts  against 
him.  Mr  Bruce,  therefore,  set  out,  and  pasmg 
through  Beyla,  crossed  the  Nile  at  Basboch>  and 
arrived  at  Sennaar,  The  goyemment  rf  tM  kii«, 
dom  was  in  a  condition,  to  which  such  barbarous 
states  are  extremely  liable.  The  hereditary  mo- 
narch retained  the  pomp  and  shadow  of  sovereign- 
ty i  while  the  real  power  resided  in  the  commander 
of  the  army,  who  was  called  Shekh  Adelan.  It 
was  to  the  latter  that  our  travellW'  was  first  introi 
duced.  He  received  him  in  a  very  blunt  and  sol-i 
dier-like  manner,  bordering  on  roughness;  but 
finding  that  he  replied  in  his  own  style,  and  thut  h^ 
understood  horses,  which  were  his  own  fiivourite 
passion,  he  soon  became  hia  friend,  and  engaged  tq 
protect  him.  Mr  Bruce  did  not  succeed  so  well 
with  the  king,  and  during  his  stay,  several  plots, 
were  formed  against  him,  fixnn  which,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  extricating  himself.  His  moat  criti- 
eal  situation  was  when  he  was  sent  to  act  as  physi- 
eian  to  the  king's  wives,  whom  he  found*  to  the. 
number  of  forty,  assembled  in  one  room.  These 
ladies,  in  order  that  he  might  judge  the  more  tho% 
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FOUgUy  of  their  situation,  immediately  began  by 
unveilii^y  without  reserve^  all  the  eharms  whieh  na« 
ture  had  bestowed  upon  them*  These  appeared  to 
our  traveller  so  exceedingly  small,  as  to  be  inca» 
pable  of  exciting  a  single  idea,  which  could  giye 
oflfence  to  the  royal  husband ;  yet  he  did  not  the 
less  tremble  for  the  consequence,  should  he  be  dis« 
covered  by  that  monarch  in  such  a  situation. 

Sennaar  is  a  very  populous  town,  and  the  houses, 
though  only  of  clay,  are  well  built,  according  to  the 
£idiion  of  the  country  t  Since  Poncet  visited  it,  some 
hare  been  built  of  two  stories.  It  is  raised  barely 
to  such  a  height  above  the  river,  as  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  being  overflowed*  The  soil  of  the  dis« 
trict  immediately  adjoining  is  fat  and  rich  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  produces  vegetable  food 
in  the  greatest  abundance ;  but  no  domestic  ani*- 
mals  can  live  upon  it»  These  can  only  be  reared 
upon  the  sands,  which  begin  at  two  miles  distance 
from  the  river.  It  is  there,  accordingly,  that  Shd^h 
Adelan  keeps  his  cavalry,  while  the  king,  confined 
to  the  city,  cannot  maintain  a  single  horse.  The 
kingdom  is  hereditary,  and  descends  to  the  eldest 
son ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  are  put 
to  death.  What  is  more  singular,  the  grandees 
claim  a  right  of  putting  an  end  to  the  life  of  the 
sovereign,  whenever  it  seems  to  them  expedient. 
There  is  an  officer  regularly  aj^inted,  whose  duty 
it  ia  to  put  this  sentence  ioto  execution }  and  who^ 
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in  the  meantime,  fills  the  pt»ee  of  master  tif  the 
hmisefa<4d,  and  is  dosely  attached  to  the  p^nsen  ef 
the  king ;  nor  is  there  said  to^  exist  anjr  grudge  be- 
tween the  two  individuals  on  account  of  this  est- 
traordinary  relation  in  tvhich  thdjr  stand. 

After  leaving  Sennaar,  Mr  Bruce  came  in  a  feit 
days  to  Halifoon,  near  which  the  Balir  el  Abiad 
fails  into  the  Bahr  el  Azergue.  The  last  of  these 
rivers  he  uniformly  considers  as  the  Kile,  thotigh 
he  observes,  that  the  Abiad  rolls  thtiee  times  the 
quantity  of  water^  and  is  eoMtantly  full,  while 
the  other  is  a  very  great  stream  only  in  the  rainy 
season.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Chendi,  where 
he  found  extensive  ruins,  which  he  conjectures 
might  be  those  of  the  ancient  Meroe*  Soon  after 
the  party  loi^  sight  of  the  Nile,  whkh  here  takes  a 
great  bend  to  the  west.  They  entered  then  upon 
the  desert  of  Nubia,  where,  for  flver  hundred  mdes, 
they  travelled  without  meeting  a  human  habitation. 
Only  a  few  watering  places  interrupted  the  expanse 
of  naked  rock  and  burning  sand.  The  travellers 
had  neariy  sunk  under  this  journey^  especially  as; 
towards  the  close  of  it,  the  camels  lay  down,  and 
were  unable  to  proceed*  They  madd,  however,  a 
last  effbrt,  by  which  they  at  length  came  in  is%ht 
of  the  Nile  near  Syene,  whidi  pfoved  the  termina- 
tion  of  their  sufferings* 

After  following  Mr  Bruce  through  this  train  of 
adventure^  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  take  some 
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notice  of  tliose  rerf  warm  diseussioos  that  have 
arisen  relatiTe  to  the  anthenticity  of  his  narrative. 
Tliere  exists  in  all  common  readers  an  unwitlingness 
to  heiieve  whatever  passes  the  limits  of  their  wdi-^ 
nary  observations.  Hie  strange  and  uncouth  man^ 
ners  described  by  our  traveller,  the  bloody  feasts  of 
the  AVyssinians,  the  savage  wildness  of  the  Galla» 
appeared  to  such  persons  altogether  incredible.  So 
short  is  the  memory  of  the  reading  public^  as  to 
make  it  be  wholly  fingotten^that  all  fornier  travellers 
ib  Abyssinia,  who  were  numerous,  had  uniformly 
described  the  very  same  things.  That  the  judgment 
ptonounced  by  such  readers  was  rash,  seems  now 
pretty  generally  admitted.  Good  materials  of  judg- 
ing upon  the  question  have  been  furnished  by  Mr 
Salt,  whose  cool  good  sense,  and  strict  veracity, 
niake  him  form  an  excellent  ched^  to  the  rapid  ima« 
ginati&n  and  eUmrderie  of  his  precursor.  The  foI-« 
lowing  are  the  chief  points  of  discrepancy : 

Mr  Salt,  in  his  first  narrative,  denies  the  cutting  of 
iesh  from  the  living  animal ;  but  in  the  second,  he 
very  candidly  admits,  that  the  observations  of  a  fel* 
low  traveller  proved  this  savage  practice  to  exist, 
and  to  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name,  that  of 
entdng  the  shulada.  But  Mr  Salt  still  disputes 
the  statement  of  Bruce^  that  the  animal  is  aKve 
when  the  brinde,  or  raw  flesh,  is  cut  out.  As  he 
admits,  however,  that  it  is  brought  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  place ;  that  the  moment  the  mortal 
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blow  is  struck,  the  slices  hegm  ta  be  cat,  and  aro 
bvoi^ht  to  table  stiU  wanu,  with  the  fibred  quiver* 
iog ;  the  di£Perence  between  the  two  travellers  is 
reduced  to  a  very  narrow  compass.  A  very  slight 
want  of  precke  observation  might  lead  Mr  Bruce 
to  overlook  the  difitioction ;  not  to  iuenti<m  the 
possibility  that,  in  this  case,  aa  in  the  other,  Mr 
Salt's  scepticism  might  arise  from  his  shorter  (^ 
portunities  of  observation.  Mr  Salt  confirms  the 
Ur^ular  conduct  of  the  Abyssinian  ladies,  but  not 
those  op^n  indecencies  which  ai«  described  by 
Bruce.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  present 
{las,  according  to  Mr  Salt's  statements,  entertaina 
views  upon  this  subject  quite  uncommon  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  exacts  a  d^ee  of  outward  decorum,  to 
which  the  court  hi^l  n^ver  before  been  accustomed. 
Mr  Bruce,  on  the  c(mtrary,  saw  it  in  a  state  of  pecu«« 
liar  licence  J  so  that  an  actual  variation  in  the  state 
of  manners  at  th^se  different  periods  is  exceedingly 
probable.  The  other  contradictions  are  trifling, 
and,  except  the  jeu  d*  esprit  about  the  eclipse  at 
Teawa,  rest  on  rather. def<^tive  evidence. 

The  chaiges  connected  with  Mr  Bruce  hav-^ 
ing  referred  the  head  of  the  Egyptiian  Nile 
to  the  river  of  Abyssinia,  instead  of  the  laiger 
stream  of  the  JBahr  el  Abiad,  appear  to  have  still 
less  foundation.  When  that  traveller  left  Europe,  all 
modem  geographers  and  travellers,  without  a  sin^Q 
pxcepfiop,  had  ((msidered  the  Abyssin^  ^v^r  tp 
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be  the  N3e.  To  arrive  at  its  source,  which  he 
supposed  had  never  been  visited  by  any  European, 
had  become,  in  preference  to  all  others,  the  object 
of  Mr  Brace's  ambition.  It  was  his  thought  bf 
dsjj  and  his  dream  by  night.  Through  immense 
hardibips,  and  at  the  hazard  of  life,  he  accomplish* 
ed  the  &vourite  object.  After  all  this,  it  cannot 
be  a  subject  of  w<mder,  scarcely  even  of  blame,  if 
his  mind  was  not  very  open  to  the  nice  train  of  in« 
vestigation,  by  which  D' Anville  had  proved,  thai 
the  river  visited  by  him  had  no  claim  to  be  conn* 
deced  as  the  Nile.  This,  however,  was  an  opinion, 
not  a  fact,  and  it  cannot  be  wondered,  that  Mr 
Bruce  should  have  a  pretty  strong  biasupon  one  side. 
It  would  appear  by  a  notice  of  Mr  Pinkerton,  that 
the  historian  and  geographer,  neither  of  whom  were 
much  inthehd)it  of  tolerating  opposite  opim<ms,  met 
at  Paris,  and  Aat  a  violent  collision  todc  place.  Se-» 
veral  passages  in  Mr  Brace's  writings  bear  traces 
of  the  profound  indignation  which  he  felt  at  this 
supposed  atteniptto  rob  him  of  his  fame.  It  isre- 
mariudde,  that  he  never  makes  the  most  distant  al* 
lusion  to  the  existence  of  any  opinion  diffisront  from 
his  own ;  which  doubtless  implies  a  certain  d^ree 
of  disingenuity,  Yet  the  fact,  that  the  Abiad,  at 
the  point  of  junction,  is  three  times  larger  than  the 
Azergue,  is  expressly  stated  in  the  printed  text  of 
his  TVavds,  and  it  is  one  for  which,  so  fiu*  as  I 
^now,  we  are  exclusively  indebted  to  him.    There 
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19  DO  small  f^crj,  I  think,  in  recording  this  faet, 
knowing  it,  as  he  dld»  to  militate  so  strongly  i^inst 
his  6wn  most  fondly  cherished  hypothesis^ 

But  ths  was  not  the  only  mortification  which 
Mr  Bruce  had  to  encounter  in  returning  to  Eu- 
n^.  The  passage  in  Kircher,  already  noticed,  was 
pointed  out  fep  him»  where  Payz  rep(»ts  the  visit 
tnade  by  himself  to  those  sources ;  so  that,  even  if 
they  were  the  real  fountains  of  the  Nile,  Mr  Bruce 
was  not  the  first  European  by  whmn  they  had  been 
explored.  This  charge  he  openly  meets,  and  en* 
deaYOurs  at  great  length  to  prove,  that  the  narra* 
tive  of  Payz  could  not  apply  to  the  ^ot  which  he 
pretended  to  visit.  These  ai^uments  do  not  seem 
well  founded ;  but  Braee  nowhere  nrnrepresents 
Acts  in  order  to  support  them.  On  the  con* 
trary,  his  opponents  have  contested  these  argu* 
ments  chiefly^  by  a  comparison  of  his  description 
with  that  of  Fay  2.  Hartman  thinks  it  sufficient  to 
print  the  two  in  parallel  columtas,  in  order  to 
shew  their  correspondence.  Now,  I  thiidc  it  is 
dealii^  rather  handly  with  Bruoe  to  accuse  him 
of  positive  falsehood,  merely  for  forming  erro- 
neous opinions;  when,  instead  of  disguising  the 
truth  in  order  to  support  these  opinions,  he  fur« 
nishes  himself  the  Acts  by  which  they  have  been 
jreAited. 

A  heavy  ohai^  yet  remains.  There  are  two 
jommeys  which  Mr  Bruce  professes  to  have  made ; 
one  from  Badjoura  up  the  Nile  to  Syene ;  the 
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Other  from  Loheia»  to  the  Straits  of  Babehnaaidel ; 
both  of  wbi^,  there  is.  much  reasoDi  tosiispect» 
never  were  performed*  Thore  ts  no  mention  of 
them  in  his  own  jonmey ;  none  in  those  of  his  com* 
panion  fislogani  j  none  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Woody 
where  he  gives  a  general  summary  of  his  early  tra* 
vols.  There  are  also  astronomiosl  observations  taken 
at  Loheta^  on  a  day  when,  according  to  the  Tra- 
vels, he  ought  to  have  been  absent  on  the  voyage 
to  BabdmandeL  The  comUnation  of  all  these 
circumstances  certainly  gives  the  affiur  a  very  im* 
favourable  aspect.  Yet  I  know  not  if  it  be  ae 
wholly  imposnble,  as  even  his  editor  seems  to  sup^ 
posO)  that  he  really  performed  these  journeys 
Should  we  suppose  Baiugani  to  have  remained  be^ 
hind,  and  to  have  made  the  observations,  some  of 
the  difficulties  would  be  solved*  The  cireumstan#> 
ces  which  might  induce  us  to  eatch  at  any  possifai^ 
lity,  is  the  want  of  all  conceivable  motive  for  theae 
gross  and  scandalous  fictions.'  Had  the  f^gftMd 
excursions  been  made  into  some  yet  unkoowa  nh 
gion  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  where  no  other  tra- 
veller had  penetrated,  the  case  would  have  been 
very  different.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  voy- 
ages made  quite  in  the  common  and  beaten. track» 
in  the  performance  of  which  there  was^  neither 
glory  nor  difficulty.  The  one  up  the  Nile,  in  paiti- 
cular,  carries  him  over  the  very  same  gnHind  which 
he  afterwarl^' really  traversed  in,*  hia  vetum  fton 
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Abyssmia ;  so  that  it  made  no  addition  to-  the 
sphere  of  his  travels.  These  considerations  can* 
not,  indeed,  weigh  against  positive  proof ;  but  they 
may  midce  us  require  a  higher  degree  of  evidence, 
and  more  strictiy  scrutinize  any  deficiencies,  if  they 
really  exist*  It  can  only  be  added,  that  if,  from 
some  absurd  and  inconceivable  caprice,  Mr  Bruce 
has  really  feigned  these  voyages,  he  has  at  least  not 
made  them  the  vehicle  of  any  erroneous  informa- 
tion as  to  the  countries  or  their  inhabitants.  This 
WBB  indeed  precluded  by  his  choosing  a  theatre,  where 
he  was  checked  by  other  travellers  of  good  autho* 
lity.  He  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  at  all  events  used 
the  best  materials  that  were  to  be  had  at  the  time ; 
and  his  descriptions  of  the  places  are  good,  whether 
he  visited  them  or  not.  I  am  far  from  insinuating 
that  such  forgeries  are  not  highly  culpable,  under 
any  modification ;  but  they  certainly  hold  a  very 
different  place  from  those  of  Psalmanaaar  or  Dam- 
bei^r,  who,  having  chosen  for  their  theme  regions 
where  neither  they  themselves,  nor  any  one  else, 
had  ever  travelled,  described  countries  and  sceoes 
which  never  existed. 

>  * 

Lord  Valentia  having  occasion,  in  1805,  to  be 
in  the  Red  Sea,  Mr  Salt,  a  very  well  informed  and 
inteU^nt  gentleman,  attached  to  his  suite,i  deter* 
mined  to  undertake  a  journey  into  Abyssinia*  which, 
mice  the  time  of  Brace^  had  remained  entirely  un- 
explored by  Europeans.    Mr  Salt  was  sent  also  on 
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a  mission  in  1809»  and  as»  on  both  occasions,  lie 
went  nearly  over  the  sane  ground,  we  shall  in- 
corporate together  the  information  which  he  coL* 
lected  during  these  different  excursions. 

Mr  Salt  fii:st  landed  at  the  fo/rt  of  Massuah. 
Here  the  usual  conflict  began  with  the  Nayfl), 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  presents  to  be  given,  in 
return  for  protection  granted.  Five  hundred  doU 
larsy  though  very  inadequate  to  the  original  de- 
mand, were  at  length  reluctantly  accepted.*  Ex- 
cept this  extreme  anxiety  to  extract  as  much  as 
possible,  the  party  had  no  particular  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Nayib.  Mr  Salt  spent  two  days 
at  Arkeeko,  of  whose  inhabitants  he  draws  a  most 
unfavourable  picture.  They  seem  to  unite  the 
worst  vices  of  civilized  and  savage  society.  Even 
those  of  Massuah,  who  are  far  from  ranking  high 
in  the  scale  of  morality,  view  with  abhorrence  the 
people  of  Arkeeko.  After  dark,  while  they  were 
retiring  to  bed,  the  Nayib  came  to  warn  them  of 
the  absolute  necessity  that  the  door  should  be  eafe- 
fully  fiEUitened ;  and  the  centind  who  guarded  it 
put  on  his  hat  and  shoes,  lest  they  should  be  stolen 
£rom  him  in  the  night  time.  Mr  Salt  felt  there- 
fore considerable  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  com- 
mence his  journey.  It  lay  for  jome  time  over  that 
chain  of  lofty  and  barren  mountains  which  separates 
the  province  of  Tigre  ^m  the  seaooast.  The 
most  di£Bicult  part  of  the  track  was  through  the  paas^ 
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of  Tarantoy  which  Mr  Salt  did  nM  find  quite  m 
foimidable  as  Mr  Bruce's  Darratite  had  bd  him  to 
expect.  Dixan  is  a  consideraUe  tamx  ;  the  hoaies 
are  flat  roofed,  and  without  chimnejrs*  haidng  iiidre« 
ly  two  pots  of  earthen  ware  set  up  as  vents.  The 
pe(^le  here  are  of  a  datk  oomplexion  ;  they,  are 
idle,  ignorant,  and  dirty.  All  the  labours  of  agri* 
culture  are  devolved  upon  the  females,  who  are  ob^ 
liged  to  go  out  to  dbe  fields  with  their  children  on 
their  baekfi.  Their  nuisic  was  found  by  Mr  Sak 
to  be  quite  intolerable.  There  are  no  schools  for 
instruction  in  reading  j  not  one  in  twenty  possesses 
that  qualification  ;  so  that  the  small  number  who 
do,  consid^  themselves  fully  entitled  to  roidL  as 
priests.  The  commodities  for  which  there  wai| 
most  demand  in  the  market  of*  Dixan,  ware  white 
cloths,  tobacco,  pepper,  looking-glasses,  and  api* 
rits. 

Mr  Salt  was  introduced  to  the  Bahamagaah,  and 
tolerably  received  by  him.  He  was  a  tall  elderly 
maUi  with  a  mild  counteuance»  He  had  a  aingle 
garment  round  his  body,  and  an  ensign  was  borne 
before  him,  consisting  of  a  peeled  staff  six  feet 
long.  His  jurisdiction  eKtended  oidy  omer  six  cr 
aeven  villages.  He  was  diirf{«ieot  as  well  as  fir^ 
magistrate*  and  read  prayers  morning  and  eraaing 
to  a  numerous  assemUy . 

Passmg  throng  Abha»  Agouma)  and  some  other 
viUaget >  Mr  Salt  arrived  at  GenateTi  where  he  was 


itivitod  by  the  olttirfto  •  sphndiA  etttartamment. 
H«i^  linr  ttie  fiiit  time»  lie  flaw  the  bnnde  fetflt  in 
aU  it»  gtory.  I^  fa|U  ooiitemed  ninety^five  porw 
flonfl^  mhoy  vritk  their  losg  knivefl^  COTteadjiig  for 
pifcefl  of  nm  flieh,  £rom  which  the  blood  wps  dripi* 
piag,  {Nmented  a  truly  aaivage  qpectade*  The  hp 
dies  flit  b^iiid  a  half-draam  eurtaixi*  and  seeing 
prabaUy  t^t  their  visitor  did  not  mneh  relish  his 
ictual  Mtaatfon»  inrited  hiaci  to  seat  himself  along 
with  iheaou  Mr  Salt  ibond  this  change  aery*agree- 
able^  as  the  lady  of  the  house  was  young»  prettyt 
and  ^ven  gentle  in  her  mannem^ 

Leaving  Genater,  aur  traveller  came  to  Abuha«- 
Mbba,  a  large  chnrdi  entirely  out  out  of  the  solid 
roek :  One  of  the  rooms  urai  fifty  feet  by  thirty ; 
another  had  a  dome  forty  iaet  high*  The  walls 
were  carved,  adorned  with  crosses,  Ethii^ic  inscrip* 
tions,  and  paintings  which  represented  Christ,  the 
Apostles,  and  St  Geoige.  They  then  arrived  at 
Antide,  whieh  is  now  the  residence  of  Ras  Welleta 
SelassOf  the  viceroy  pf  Tigr&  Antalo  is  a  town  of 
about  a  thousand  hauses^  ajl,  eii^pt  the  king's  resip 
dence,  mere  hoveb  of  mud  and  straw.  Its  aituft* 
tfon  is  not  agreeable ;  bat  its  vicinity  to  the  fron* 
tier,  in  the  present  distwfaed  state  of  the  kiqgden» 
has  made  it  be  chesa&  as  the  mast  convenient  seat 
of  government.  Mr  Salt  was  soon  introduced  to 
the  Ras»  whom  he  found  a  fine  old  man,  with  an 
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animated  and  iutelligent  eoimteiiaiioe.  He  wii$  inr 
yited  to  breakfast,  where  biinde  was  copiously  serv- 
ed  up.  Our  traveller  dediniag  this  food,  was  suppli- 
ed tvith  cuiry,  and  with  round  balls  mad^.  of  wild 
eellery,  curds,  and  ghee.  The  Ras^  in  sign  of  pe* 
culiar  favour,  fed  him  with  his  own  hand,  thrust- 
ing the  balls  into  his  mouth  in  the  same  mann^ 
as  boys  among  us  feed  their  magpies.  In  the  outer 
hall,  meanwhile,  the  attendants  were  scrambling 
violently  with  drawn  knives  for  the  pieces  of  bnnde* 
Welleta  Selasse,  in  Mr  Bruoe'a  time,  was  ayouDg 
man  about  four  or  five  and  twenty;  he  was  of 
some  consequence  at  court,  and  is  enumerated  by 
that  traveller  among  his  friends.  The  first  im- 
portant place  to  which  he  was  af^ointed,  was  that 
of  protector  of  the  salt  caravans.  Having  quarrelled 
with  Ras  Michael,  he  was  obliged,  on  that  chiePs 
return  to  power,  to  take  shelter  in  the  mountoin^ 
ous  districts,  wh^re  he  maintained  a  predatory  war- 
fare. At  this  time  he  challenged  any  two  chieft 
of  the  army  to  fight  him  in  single  combat ;  and  two 
of  distinguished  bravery  having  presented  them- 
selves, he  killed  them  both  with  his  c^wn  hand* 
This  exploit,  which  was  rendered  more  oonspicu- 
ous  by  his  slender  and  delicate  ibna,  raised  him  to 
Jiigh  oimsidefation  throughout  all  Abyssinia.  On  the 
death  of  the'  *^  old  lion,''  as  Bas  Michael  was  call- 
ed, he  openly  contended  for  the  government  of  the 
provinces  east  of  the  Tacazze,  of  which  a  swxe9^ 
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810II  of  Tictories  rendered  him  ccmipletely  master. 
It  ivas  considered  now  a  regular  system  that  the 
governor  of  Tigre  should  supply  a  king  to  Abys« 
811118,  and  Welkta  Selasse  readily  undertook  that 
office.  It  was  necessary  to  select  one  who  should 
be  of  some  personal  talent  and  consideration,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  entirely  subservient  to  himself.  The 
latter  object  being  more  carefully  attended  to  than 
the  former,  the  Ras  found  his  kings  unable  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  to  which  he  had  raised  them.  Af- 
ter suceessite  trials,  he  found  it  prudent  to  make  a 
compromise  with  Guxo,  governor  of  Begemder, 
his  rival  in  king-making ;  and  a  joint  one  was  ap- 
pointed between  them,  a  species  of  neutral  sub« 
stance,  which  interrupted  neither  in  the  uncon- 
trolled exercise  of  their  respective  authorities* 
Even  this  arrangement,  however,  could  not  long 
preserve  harmony  between  these  rival  chiefs ;  and» 
when  Mr  Salt  was  last  in  Abyssinia,  they  were 
again  preparing  to  take  the  field  against  each 
other. 

Ail  Mr  Brace's  great  friends,  Ayto  Aylo,  Ayto 
ConAi,  Osoro  Esther,  and  Tecla  Mariam,  were 
dead.  The  family  of  the  last,  however,  was  living 
in  splendeur  at  Gondar. 

From  Antalo,  Mr  Salt  set  out  on  an  excursicm 
to  Axum.  In  his  way  he  passed  through  Adowa, 
a  large  town,  and  the  capital  of  T^ptL  It  contains 
an  extennve  manufactiHry  of  coarse  codton  cloths. 
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wbich  supply  nearly  the  whole  of  Abyssinia^  and 
even  circulate  as  money.  All  the  commerce  be* 
tween  the  sea  and  the  interior  of  Abyssinia  is 
carried  on  through  this  town.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  to  be  more  civilized  and  polished  than 
those  of  the  other  cities  of  the  empire.  Its  situa* 
tion  is  uncommonly  pleasant,  and  commands  a  mag* 
nificent  view  over  the  vast  range  of  the  mountains 
of  Tigrfe. 

Mr  Salt  proceeded  next  to  Axum,  the  celehn* 
ted  capita!  of  ancient  Abyssinia,  whose  former  eran- 
feu,  U  «U1  .«e«»d  b/m.g»aio«.t  r.^.  tS, 
great  obelisk,  which  remains  entire,  is  fully  sixty 
fbet  high,  and  appeared  to  Mr  Salt  to  surpass  in 
elegance  all  that  he  had  ever  se^n  of  Grecian,  Ro* 
man,  or  Egyptian  architecture.  The  order  being 
decidedly  Grecian,  it  could  not  probably  be  prior 
to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies.  Many  other  obelisks^ 
one  of  them  laiger  than  that  now  described,  are 
lying  broken  on  the  ground.  The  church  is  mo- 
dem, but  superior  to  any  in  Tigre,  except  that  at 
Cheliout.  Mr  Salt  was  particularly  careful  in  ex- 
amining the  inscriptions,  both  here  and  on  the 
obelisk,  and  was  enabled  by  them  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  early  history  of  this  part  of  Abyssi- 
nia. 

Oar  traveller  now  returned  to  Antalo«  In  paaa^ 
ing  again  through  Adowa,  he  was  entertain^  with 
laffisii  hoqpHality  by  a  prme^s  of  high  rank»  eaUed 
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Otaro  Tlshai.  Mme,  the  liquor  of  .the  country, 
was  copiously  circulated,  the  lady  encouraging  Mr 
Salt  both  by  invitation  and  example.  The  second 
interview  was  so  long  protracted,  that  our  travel- 
ler could  conclude  it  only  by  administering  to  his 
interpreter  so  copious  a  libation,  as  to  render  him 
unfit  for  discharging  his  functions  any  longer. 

Mr  Salt  arrived  at  Antalo  in  time  to  be  present 
at  a  grand  review  of  the  troops  of  Tigre,  which 
were  just  returned  from  a  campaign  against  the 
Galla.  The  chiefs,  with  their  men,  came  succes- 
sively for  this  purpose  into  a  large  circular  enclo- 
sure* The  commanders  were  commonly  in  rich 
dresses,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver;  the 
men  wore  only  skins,  commonly  of  sheep,  and  had 
4  £Qlet  of  skin  round  their  head,  with  the  hair 
standing  up.  After  going  seven  or  eight  times 
round  the  enclosure,  they  rode  up  to  the  king,  and, 
in  a  menacing  attitude,  threw  down  those  shame- 
ful and  barbarous  trophies,  by  which  the  Abyssi- 
nians  are  accustomed  to  prove  the  number  of  ene« 
mies  whom  they  have  slain.  The  meanest  soldier 
had  an  equal  right  to  make  this  display  as  the 
highest  chieftain.  Their  horsemanship  was  admi- 
rable, fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Arabs.  Only  1^00 
had  matchlocks ;  the  rest  were  armed  with  qiears 

only. 

The  review  was  followed  by  an  exhibition  equal- 
ly characteristic  i— the  brinde  feast  in  all  its  glory. 
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Mr  Salt  describes,  as  usual,  the  table  covered  witH 
cakes  of  te£P,  serving  at  once  as  table-cloth  and 
food.    Near  the  Ras  are  laid  a  number  of  wheaten 
rolls,  for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  favourites* 
By  breaking  them,  he  gives  the  signal  to  begin  the 
feast ;  female  slaves  then  take  the  teff,  dip  it  into 
the  dishes  of  curry,  a  row  of  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  serve  it  to  such  of  the 
guests  as  the  Ras  has  not  chosen  to  supply  from 
his  own  store.   Next  come  balls,  composed  of  teff, 
greens,  and  curds.     Meantime,  the  grand  opera- 
tion, that  of  killing  the  cattle,  is  carrying  on  in  the 
court  adjoining.     Tlie  animal  is  thrown  on  the 
ground,  and  its  head  separated  from  the  body  by 
a  Jambea  knife,  an  invocation  being  at  the  same 
time   pronounced  over  if.     The  skin  is  immedi* 
ately  stripped  from  off  one  side ;  and,  while  the 
fibres  are  yet  quivering,  large  pieces  are  cut  out, 
and  carried  into  the  dining-room.      The  chiefe 
then,  with  their  large  crooked  knives,  cut  them  in- 
to steaks,  and  then  into  long  stripes,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  which  having  wrapt  up  in  teff,  they 
thrust  it  into  each  other's  mouths.     Should  a  chief 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  piece  presented  to  him,  he 
hands  it  to  an  inferior,  who,  perhaps,  tmnsfers  it 
to  another,  and  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  till  it 
reaches  one  whose  situation  obliges  him  to  remain 
content  with  it.     The  table  is  occupied  by  succes- 
sive parties  of  a  descending  scale  of  rank  j  atid 
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when  the  last  cakes  are  to  be  shared,  a  violent 
scramble  usually  arises. 

Mr  Salt,  in  his  second  journey,  was  instructed 
to  proceed  to  Gondar,  on  a  mission  to  the  king  of 
Abyssinia,  for  which  the  most  splendid  of  his  pre- 
sents were  to  be  reserved.  The  Ras,  however,  on 
this  plan  being  mentioned,  first  advised  against^ 
and  at  length  positively  interdicted  it.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  expressed  his  own  perfect  readiness  to 
receive  aU.  the  presents  destined  for  that  monarch. 
Although  this  arrangement  did  not  accord  with 
jyfr  Salt's  wishes  and  intentions,  yet  the  situation 
in  which  he  stood,  appeared  to  leave  him  no  alter- 
native but  to  yield.  He,  therefore,  delivered  the 
presents,  and  set  out  for  Massuah. 


CHAPTER  IL 


EGYPT. 

Qeneral  View  ^f  EgtfpL — Alesandfia^-^Lavier  Bgypt.-*^ 
Isihmus  ^  SuexJ^FeiHm.-^  Upper  E^.—The  Sea  CoAsh 
*-^The(kues.^^Recefit  ObseruUions  by  Denon. — Hamilton, 
—Legh. 

Fmm  the  nmtow  isthmud  of  Su«as»  oottsistitig  i»f 
hUrteU  daiid,  sprinkled  tA  iatet^H  over  it  low  rocky 

lm6,  Mpiufidd  the  fertile  Tidley  of  £^ypt.    With 

the  tiaitte  of  Egyt^t  Ai«  fiftiodated  m  many  proud 
idea^  of  tetAott  antiquity,  and  eolossal  graodeuri 
diat  no  inconsiderable  effort  i^  required  to  discern 
the  features  of  identity  in  the  relations  of  modem 

*  Thi«  chapter  is  writteo  by  Dr  Leyden,  and  appears  now 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  intended  by  him  to  form  part  of 
a  larger  work  on  Africa,  the  completion  of  which  was  pre- 
vented by  his  departure  for  India.  Jt  does  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  plan  of  this  work,  exhibit  the  adTentores 
and  successive  discoveries  of  travellers,  but  condenses  into 
one  view  all  the  information  which  can  be  collected  from 
them.  This  difference  did  not  appear  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  withholding  from  the  public  so  interesting  a  piece  of 
descriptive  geography,  especially  as  the  narrow  tracks 
within  which  travellers  in  this  country  are  confined,  renders 
their  story  usually  little  eventful,  and  confines  the  interest  of 
their  works  to  the  description  of  the  superb  monuments  by 
which  Egypt  is  adorned. 
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tmvdUen^  and  Ae  deaeriptioBt  whioh  oceur  m  the 
historiiind  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Since  the  daye 
of  Herodotu«,  till  that  period  when  the  philoiSo* 
phers  of  France,  under  the  autpicea  of  a  great 
and  daring  military  chiefs  surveyed  its  plains  and 
aondy  wastes,  Egypt  has  been  described  by  nit^ 
merods  historians  and  travellers  with  every  diver** 
aity  of  colouring  and  style*  If  the  portrait,  there- 
fore, is  difisimilar  to  the  original,  it  is  not  because 
the  lines  are  feebly  marked,  but  because  the  diver- 
sity of  tints  obscures  the  delineation.  In  order  to 
acquire  a  general  idea  of  this  singular  country,  *^  a 
**  stranger  in  the  place  of  its  situation,"  we  must 
represent  to  ourselves  an  immense  valley,  six  hun- 
dred miles  long,  descending  from  the  heights  of 
Syene,  between  two  grey  ridges  of  sandy  moun* 
tains,  that  frequently  approach  within  five  miles  of 
each  other,  till  towards  die  sea  it  terminates  in  a 
vast  plain,  the  extent  of  which  is  above  three  hun- 
dred miles.  Through  this  valley  flows  the  majes- 
tic Nile  $^>-*iiow  calm  and  titmquil,  it  retires  within 
its  ancient  bankft ;  now  reddened  with  the  sands  of 
Ethiopia,  it  overflows  the  plain,  and  sweeps  the 
base  of  the  mountains.  fVom  this  periodical  inun* 
dation,  the  country  assumes  in  succession  the  ap- 
pearances of  isn  ocean  of  fresh  water,  of  a  miry 
mora^,  of  a  green  level  plain,  and  of  a  parchedde- 
sert  of  tend  and  dust*  Along  the  Mediterranean, 
the  shore  is  flat  and  low,  nor  is  it  till  the  marmer 
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has  approached  within  three  lei^es  of  the  coasts 
that  the  palm  trees  of  Egypt^  and  the  sand-hills  on 
which  they  grow,  seem  to  emerge  from  the  waters. 
Advancing  from  the  shore,  a  vast  plain,  naked  and 
unbounded,  opens  to  the  view,  under  a  horizon 
jSat  and  unvaried,  where  the  eye,  searching  in  vain 
for  an  interesting  object,  wanders  among  the  slen- 
der  date  trees,  and  tliinly  scattered  palms,  or  rests 
on  groups  of  huts  composed  of  brick  and  mud. 
Such  is  the  vast  plain  of  Lower  Egypt^  which  com«> 
prehends  all  the  country  bounded  by  Cairo,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Lir 
byan  desert.  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Sahid^  com- 
mences at  Cairo,  and  extends  to  the  cataracts  of 
Syene,  between  two  chains  of  mountains  which 
run  from  north  to  south.  The  western  range, 
which  separates  Egypt  from  Libya,  terminates  near 
Alexandria,  and  consists  chiefly  of  bills  of  sand 
piled  on  a  base  of  calcareous  stone.  The  eastern 
range,  which  verges  towards  the  Red  Seai  is  more 
elevated  and  rocky,  though,  from  its  naked  and 
barren  aspect,  it  maybe  properly  denommated  a 
desert.  The  basis  of  Egypt,  from  Syene  to  the 
Mediterranean,  is  a  continued  bed  of  a  whitish, 
soft;,  calcareous  stone,  cwitaining  such  shells  as 
are  found  in  the  contiguous  seas  ;  and  of  the  same 
stone  the  mountains  are  composed.  Beyond  these 
mountainous  ridges,  arid  deserts  expand  on  every 
side  i  but  though  the  fierce  and  wandering  tribes 
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which  inhalnt  them  have  often  been  subject  to  Egypt, 
their  territories  at  an  early  period  formed  no  part 
of  its  proper  domain.  An  ancient  quarrel  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Libya,  concerning  their  boun- 
daries, was  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  oracle 
of  Ammon,  which  restricted  the  Egyptian  terri- 
tories  to  the  region  inundated  by  the  Nile.  The 
authority  of  the  oracle,  however,  has  passed  away, 
and  as  the  Libyan  tribes  have  dwindled  into  insig- 
nificance, the  name  of  Egypt  may  with  propriety 
be  applied  to  those  sterile  districts  which  on 
the  east  stretch  along  the  Red  Sea  as  high  as 
the  latitude  of  Syene,  which  extend  towards  Nu- 
bia on  the  south,  and  Cyrene  on  the  west,  and 
acknowledge  a  very  precarious  subjection  to  any 
power. 

Egypt  lies  between  the  48th  and  53d  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  the  04tb  and  SSd  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  The  bare  and  unsheltered  sur- 
face of  the  country,  and  its  small  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  combining  with  its  exposure 
to  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  render  it  much 
warmer  than  many  countries  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  hot  season  continues  from  March  to 
November ;  and  during  this  period,  while  the . 
-sun  remains  above  the  horizon,  the  atmosphere  is 
inflamed,  the  sky  is  cloudless  and  sparkling,  and 
the  heat  is  rendered  supportable  only  by  the  pro- 
fuse perspiration  which  it  excites.     In  summer  the 
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medium  heat  at  Cairo  is  from  90^  to  9d^,  and 
in  winter  from  ^8^  to  60^ }  the  difference  between 
the  greatest  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  seldom  ex- 
ceeding thirty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
On  some  occasions,  however,  it  has  been  known  to 
rise  to  112°;  but  such  an  uncommon  heat  is  ge- 
nerally of  short  continuance,  and  occurs  most  fi«- 
quently  in  the  Sahid.  *  At  sunset  the  winds  faU, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  becomes  cooler,  and  the 
superabundant  humidity,  which  the  heat  exhaled, 
but  could  not  elevate  in  the  atmosphere,  is  again 
deposited  in  the  form  of  dew*  As  the  evening  de- 
scends, a  thin  mist  veils  the  horizon,  and  broods 
over  the  watery  grounds,  but  in  the  darkness  it  be- 
comes scarcely  perceptible,  and  in  the  morning, 
when  the  sun  rises,  quickly  disperses  in  flaky  clouds. 
Nor  are  the  Clouds  always  diq[>elled  by  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays ;  foi*  the  atmosphere  sometimes 
appears  loaded,  and  exhibits  all  the  meteorological 
symptoms  which  indicate  rain  in  other  climates. 


*  The  mean  heat  at  Cairo,  during  the  different  monthB,  Ib 
thus  given,  according  to  Reaumur's  thermometer,  by  Cotte, 
an  accurate  meteorologist:  Number  of  observations  in  the  day, 
three,  January  11*  0' — ^February  10®  y— March  14*  5'— 
AprU  ie»  5'— May  20«  5'-^une  «««»  7'— July  23^  7'— Au- 
gust  84®  ^ — September  SI®  6'— October  19®  4'-*»Novem- 
ber  17®  4'-*-I>ecember  12®  5'— —Mean  heat  of  the  year 
17®  9'. — Journal  de  Physique^  July  1791. 
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withoQt  any  alteration  of  weather  enauing.  The 
phenomena  of  the  winds^  so  variable  in  our .  di* 
mate,  are  in  Egypt  regularly  periodical.  In  point 
both  of  duration  and  strength^  the  northerly  wind 
predominates.  As  it  blows  about  nine  months  in 
the  year,  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  trunks 
themtolveSy  when  unsheltered,  assume  its  direction. 
It  continues  with  little  intermisdon  from  the  end 
erf"  May  till  the  end  of  September.  About  the  end 
of  September,  when  the  sun  repasses  the  Une,  the 
wind  returns  to  the  east,  where  it  fluctuates  till 
November,  when  the  northerly  winds  again  pre* 
vail.  About  the  end  of  February,  the  winds 
assume  a  southerly  direction,  and  fluctuate  exceed** 
ingly  till  the  close  of  April,  when  the  east  wind 
begins  tb  predominate.  The  southerly  winds  are 
the  most  inconstant,  as  well  as  pernicious;  tra^ 
veraing  the  arid  sands  of  Africa,  uninterrupted  by 
rivulets,  lakes,  or  forests,  they  arrive  in  Egypt 
finau^  with  all  the  noxious  exhdations  of  the 
desert.  At  their  approach,  the  serene  sky  he^ 
comes  dark  and  heavy;  the  sun  loses  its  splen* 
dour,  and  appears  <^  a  dim  violet  hue ;  a  li^t 
warm  breese  is  perceived,  which  gradudly.  in* 
creases  in  heat,  till  it  almost  equals  that  of  atl 
oven.  Though  no  vapour  darkens  the  air,  it  be- 
comes so  grey  and  thick  with  the  floating  clouds 
of  impalpable  sand,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessa- 
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ry  to  light  candles  al  Doon-day.  ^  Every  green 
leaf  18  soon  shrivelled,  and  every  thing  formed  of 
wood  is  warped  and  cracked.  The  effect  of 
these  winds  on  animated  bodies  is  equally  perni- 
cious, and  when  they  blow  in  sudden  squalls,  they 
sometimes  occasion  immediate  death.  Re^ratioa 
becomes  quick  and  difficult,  the  pores  of  the  skin 
are  closed,  and  a  feverish  habit  is  induced  by  8up« 
pressed  perspiration.  The  ardent  heat  pervades 
every  substance,  and  the  element  oi  water,  divest- 
ed of  its  coolness,  is  rendered  incapable  of  miti^* 
ii^g  the  intolerable  sensati(Ni  excited.  Dead  si-* 
lence  reigns  in  the  streets ;  the  inhabitants,  by  con* 
fining  themselves  to  their  houses^  vainly  atteo^  to 
elude  the  showers  of  fine  penetrating  dust,  ^hich, 
according  to  the  Oriental  expression,  will  enter  an 
e^  through  the  pores  of  the  shell.  These  are  the 
hot  wivds  of  the  desert,  termed  by  the  Arabs  m*« 
moom^  and  by  the  Turks  samieL  They  are  fre- 
quently denominated  the  winds  qfjifli/  da^^  be- 
cause they  prevail  chiefly  between  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide, or  during  the  fifty  days  at  the  period  of 
the  equinox.  When  they  continue  longer  than 
three  days,  their  heat  becomes  insupportable,  and 
peculiarly  injurious  to  persons  of  a  plethoric  babit.t 


•  Antes'  Obsenratioos  on  Egypt,  p.  94^ 

f  Volney's  Travels  in  £g3rpt  and  Syria,  Vol.  !•  p.  62» 
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These  winds*  iu  spriilg  so  destructive  by  their  heat, 
are  iu  winter,  from  the  beginning  of  December  to 
the  end  of  January,  distinguished  only  by  their  in« 
tense  and  penetrating  cold.  While  the  sun  is  in 
the  southern  tropic,  his  rays  fall  move  obliquely  on 
the  desert,  and  the  current  of  air  which  descends 
on  Egypt  is  tempered  by  the  saowy  mountains  of 
Abyssinia.  Sudden  or  violent  squalls  are  unfre-^ 
quent  on  the  coast,  from  tlie  regularity  of  the  tem« 
perature,  which  prevents  any  rapid  rarefaction  or 
condensation.  The  northerly  and  westerly  windsi 
denominaited  by  the  Arabs  ^e  fathers  of  rain^ 
notwithstanding  the  humidity  with  which  they  are 
impregnated,  seldom  or  never  produce  copious  rains 
in  Egypt.  When  this  phenomenon  occurs,  it  con<» 
tinues  only  a  few  minutes,  and  even  then  the  rain 
5eems  to  be  obstructed  in  its  descent.  In  the 
Delta  it  occhts  only  in  wmter,  and  above  Cairo  it 
is  considered  as  a  species  of  miracle.  The  pheno^ 
mena  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  still  more  um 
common  than  rain,  and  so  far  divested  of  their  ter*^ 
rific  qualities,  that  the  Egyptians  are  unable  to  as* 
sociate  with  them  the  idea  of  destructive  force,  or 
to  comprehend  how  they  are  ever  productive  of  in^ 
jury.  Slight  showers  of  hail,  descending  from  the 
hills  of  Syria,  and  passing  along  the  plains  of  Pai> 
lestine,  sometimes  reach  the  confines  of  Egypt. 
The  production  of  i^e  is  so  extremdy  uncommon, 
that  once,  when  it  appeared  in  Lower  Egypt,  the 
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Arabs  collected  it  ftom  the  ditobei  m  the~  viciniiy 
of  Alexandria,  and  brought  it  for  sale  to  the  £a» 
ropean  merchants. 

Though  the  clouds  which  sometimea  float  over 
the  lerel  plain  of  Egypt  never  deposit  a  quantity 
of  rain  sufficient  to  fertilize  the  soil,  yet,  in  a  dif- 
ferent form,  they  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Gliding  over  the  flat  country,  from  the  surface  of 
which  they  are  repelled  by  the  current  of  rarefied 
air,  they  are  accumulated  by  the  westerly  winds  on 
the  lofVy  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  where,  refHge» 
rated  and  condensed,  they  form  the  tropical  rains, 
and,  descending  with  the  Nile,  inundate  the  plain 
of'  Egjrpt.     Upon  this  periodical  inundation  de« 
pends  not  only  the  annual  fertilisation  of  the  soil* 
but  the  physical  and  political  existence  of  the  coun» 
try.     Were  it  not  for  this  regular  supply  of  water, 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  land  could  be  culti* 
vated ;  and  the  failure  of  this  source  of  fertility 
would  quickly  convert  the  rich  valley  of  Egypt  in* 
to  a  desert,  marked  only  by  its  more  horrid  deso* 
lation.     From  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the  soil  not 
only  imbibes  the  quantity  of  moisture  necessary  for 
vegetation,  bilt  is  richly  manured  by  the  sediment 
which  they  deposit.     Hence  the  veneration  of  the 
Egyptians  for  the  saa^ed  river ^  <*  which  is  Uest  in 
*^  the  monung,  and  favoured  of  Heaven  at  night, 
f*  which  rises  and  falls  according  to  the  course  of 
**  the  sun  and  moon ;''  hence  their  extravagant 


|mbe«  of  its  b^atfty,  aiid  t^^  cflillrU^a^,  i^liick 
in  tfvety  ^e  has  degefnei^ted  into  A  species  of  reli^ 
gtmis  aderatioti.  An  European,  hotVBver,  Will:  nol 
cotti^r^  tive  thidc  and  innddy  Wdtera  ef  Ute  Kile 
to  the  4ittt^  Mrettms  of  bis  ^laltive  Cmmtrf ;  ndir 
will  he  Who  had  seen  the  majestic  tvt^m  6f  the  Edrt 
be  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  greateilt 
strenfii  in  Northern  Africa.  When  the  inunda« 
ti6n  sfQb^es,  the  greatefift  breadth  of  thief  river  of 
Egypt  is  about  SOOO  feet,  and  its  motion  exceeds 
ndt  three  miles  in  the  hour.  *  The  inundation  com* 
menees  about  the  lyth  of  June  }  the  watei^,  whioh 
gradually  rise.  Overflow  their  bonks  in  the  middlo 
of  Ai^iist ;  they  attain  their  utmost  hdght  in  Sep« 
tettlber,  and  from  the  end  of  that  month  gMduidfy 
subside  to  the  foUowii^  solstitfe.  The  eOUfmeUce^ 
nfent  of  the  inundfktion  is  extremely  regukl*,  but 
tike  period  of  its  duration  is  more  capricious  and 
the  waters  sometimes  subside  before  the  gromnd  be 
tbotoughly  soaked. 

After  the  annual  inundation^  the  soil  of  Egypt 
iaf  CQtef  ed  with  a  stratum  of  pure  black  mould  of 
different  degrees  of  density,  ptoportiondi  to  the  eo- 
kmm  of  water  by  wbicb  it  is  dfpo^ited.  This  mouldy 
or  rather  slime,  is  of  an  adhesive  and  unctuous 


♦  Brown's  Travels  in  Africa,  &c.  p.  65. 
VOIm  II.  H 
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quality,  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  and  suflPers 
contraction  in  the  fire.  By  desiccation  in  the  air, 
its  colour  is  gradually  changed  from  black  to  a  yel- 
lowish brown.  When  subjected  to  chemical  analy- 
sis, it  is  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  alumine  or  pure 
clay,  with  a  small  quantity  of  silex  ;  but  the  pro- 
portions of  these  ingredients  vary  according  to  the 
place  where  the  slime  is  collected.  *  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Nile,  it  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  siliceous  sand,  which  being  most 
ponderous,  is  soonest  deposited.  This  mud  is  so 
tenacious,  that  a  considerable  intermixture  of  sand 
increases  its  fertility ;  and  hence  the  soil  derives 
some  advantage  from  the  rapid  winds  of  the  south, 
which  convey  the  sand  in  immense  clouds  from  the 
desert  to  mingle  with  the  slime  of  the  Nile. 

As  the  waters  of  the  river  recede,  the  cultivar 
tion  of  the  ground  commences.  If  it  has  imbibed 
the  requisite  moisture,  the  process  of  agriculture  is 
neither  difficult  nor  tedious.  The  seed  is  scatter- 
ed over  the  soft  mould,  and  vegetation  proceeds 
with  extreme  rapidity.  To  the  activity  of  v^eta« 
tion,  the  air»  which  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
saline  particles,  contributes  in  an  eminent  degree. 


*  According  to  Regnault's  Analysis,  the  slime  of  the  Nile, 
in  100  parts,  contains  11  of  water,  9  of  carbon,  6  of  oxyd  of 
iron,  4  of  silex,  4  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  18  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  48  of  aiumlne^r^Memoirs  on  Egypf^  p.  S9l. 
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If  the  ground  has  been  only  partially  inundated, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  process  of  irrigation,  by 
which  many  species  of  vegetables  may  be  raised, 
even  in  the  dry  season.  Winter,  or  the  cold  sea^ 
son,  extends  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end 
of  January.  Spring  commences  about  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  when  the  fruit  trees  begin  to 
blossom,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  gradually 
warmer.  The  period  of  summer  is  from  the  mid- 
dle of  June  to  *the  end  of  September  j  during  the 
greatest  part  of  which  time  the  heat  continues  re- 
gular, the  fields  are  parched  like  a  desert,  and  no 
green  leaf  is  seen  which  is  not  produced  by  artifi- 
cial irrigation.  Autumn,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  continuation  of  summer,  commences  about  the 
middle  of  October,  when  the  intense  heat  begins 
to  decrease,  the  leaves  fall,  and  the  Nile  retires  to 
its  channel ;  and  it  continues  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember,  when  the  country  resembles  a  beautiful 
meadow,  diversified  with  lively  colours, 

.Such  are  the  principal  phenomena  which  cha- 
racterize the  climate  of  Egypt,  a  country  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  which  nature  seems  to  have 
adopted  new  and  singular  arrangements.  In  this 
country,  distinguished  by  an  uncommon  regularity 
of  the  seasons,  and  of  all  the  changes  which  a  cli- 
mate presents,  these  atmospherical  phenomena  were 
first  investigated  with  philosophical  accuracy.  But 
though  the  observations  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
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of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  engimved  on  immenie 
masses  of  granite^  have  defied  the  ravages  of  timei 
and  the  still  more  destructive  hand  of  man,  we  caa 
only  view  the  characters  with  regret,  an4  lament 
that  a  wise  and  learned  nation  may  perish  before 
the  monuments  of  their  eiustence  pass  away. 

The  general  configuraticm  of  Egypt  is  that  of  a 
phdn,  inclining  so  gently,  that  it  barely  permits  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  in  traversing  it,  to  obey  the  bws 
of  gravity.  In  the  cultivated  distncts,  the  level  is 
nearly  uniform  ;  and  though  the  partial  elevation 
of  particular  places  exceeds  the  greatest  height  oi 
the  inundation,  yet  these  are  sdidom  beyond  the 
reach  of  artificial  irrigatioou  These  digfat  eleva- 
tions of  the^  soil  are  generally  produced  by  the  ir- 
regularities of  that  immense  stratum  of  calcareous 
stone  which  extends  from  Syene  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  species  of  stone  in  Lower  £gypt 
reaches  from  Alexandria  to  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Suez.  The  mountains  on  the  east  of 
Cairo  are  chiefly  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of 
freestone,  and  indurated  ai^illaceous  earth,  con- 
taining various  fossils,  as  petrified  shells,  agates, 
and  crystallised  masses  of  gypsum  and  ponderous 
spar.  *  In  the  parallel  of  the  Thebaid,  the  low 
ranges  of  hills,  which  run  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea,  are  chiefly  composed  of  marble,  per- 

•  Magasin.  Encyclop.  Yol/XXXIL 
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pbyry^  aad  granite.  Ttte  direction  of  the  rocks  of 
gnoiite  is  eommcNEdy  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
immense  blooksy  of  which  they  are  composed,  some- 
times approach  towards  reguhir  stratification.  The 
granite  is  red,  and  marked  with  dusky  spots.  The 
surface  exposed  to  the  air  granuktes  into  a  species 
of  brownish  sand,  by  the  appearance  of  which,  it  is 
Kadily  distingubhed  from  the  porphyry,  into  which 
it  often  gfadnates.  Porphyry,  of  both  the  red  and 
green  species,  is  found  in  immense  masses,  but  its 
racks  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  granite.  It 
often  graduates  into  the  green  unvariegated  mar- 
Ue,  which  is  hard  and  brittle,  where  it  meets  the 
porphyry.  The  green  marble,  according  to  Bruce,  * 
is  often  intermixed  with  veins  of  a  yellowish  and 
bluish  coloured  marble,  and  with  jasper  of  the  most 
beautiful  kinds.  The  jasper  is  green,  pellucid,  and 
eloudy,  but  inferior  in  hardness  to  rock-crystal. 
This  mineral,  termed  sibergetf  and  bikir,  by  the 
native  Bedouins,  and  zumrzid  by  the  Moors,  seema 
tp  be  the  same  which  was  denominated  smaragdua 
fay  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The  verde  antico,  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  marked  with  irregular  white^ 
is  found  in  the  hills  of  green  marUe  which  lie  near- 
est the  Nile.  The  Egyptian  pebble^  a  stone  of 
the  siliceous  order,  remarkable  for  the  variety  and 
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brilliancy  of  the  colours  with  which  it  is  streaked, 
is  commonly  found  in  a  basis  of  calcareous  stone. 

The  external  soil,  or  vegetable  mould  of  Egypt, 
exhibits  no  similarity  to  the  soil  in  any  of  the  con- 
tiguous countries.  Herodotus  remarked,  that  the 
soil  of  Egypt  was  fat,  black,  and  crumbling,  though 
the  eatth  of  Libya  was  red  and  sandy,  and  the 
mould  of  Syria  a  strong  clay  intermixed  with  stones. 
Such  is  the  physical  structure  of  Egypt,  where  the 
Nile,  as  if  fatigued  with  the  boundless  solitude  of 
the  Nubian  deserts,  seems  to  have  selected  a  se- 
questered valley,  more  savage  than  the  rest,  to  adorn 
it  with  the  richest  gifts  of  nature.  The  rich  black 
clay  of  Abyssinia  being  transported  thither  by  the 
river,  a  fertile  island  arose  in  the  midst  of  deserts, 
and  the  sediment  accumulating  in  a  narrow  gulf 
of  the  Mediterranean,  at  last  created  an  impene- 
trable morass,  covered  with  canes  and  reeds.  This 
is  the  Egyptian  Delta,  concerning  the  origin  of 
which  so  many  disputes  have  been  agitated,  and 
which,  as  it  involves  a  difficult  geological  problem, 
will  probably  continue  a  subje6t  of  discussion  for 
many  centuries. 

Besides  the  i>bvious  division  of  Egypt  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Districts,  there  is  another  of 
great  antiquity,  to  which  there  are  numerous  re- 
ferences in  ancient  authors ;  that  of  the  Delta, 
Heptanomis,  and  Thebaid«  According  to  this 
division,  the  Delta  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
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ijiterranean ;    the  Thebaid  the  narrow  valley  of 
Upper  Egypt ;  while  the  intermediate  region  was 
denominated   Heptanomis,  the  province   of  the 
seven  cantons,  or,  according  to  Dionysius  Perie- 
getes,  Heptapdis,  tJie  province  of  the  seven  cities. 
At  a  later  period,  when  Egypt  formed  a  Roman 
province,  the   district  of   Arcadia    corresponded 
nearly  to  the  ancient  Heptanomis ;  and  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  fourth  century,  the  eastern  di- 
vision of  Lower  Egypt,  between  Arabia  and  the 
Fhatmetic  branch  of  the  Nile,  as  high  as  Helio- 
polis,  was  erected  into  a  new  province,  under  the 
name  of.  Augustamnica.     In  modem  times,  the 
Arabic  division  of  Sahid  corresponds  to  the  an- 
eient  Thebiad,  Yostani  to  the  Heptanomis,  and 
Bahri,  or  the  maritime  province,  to  the  Delta. 
The  latter  province  is  denominated  Rif  by  Abul- 
feda,  Errif  by  Leo,  and  Rifa  by  the  early  voyagers 
of  Europe,  who  frequented  the  Red  Sea ;  which 
terms  have  the  same  signification  as  Bahri.    Bahri 
is  again  divided  into  three  districts,  Bahir^,  the 
Bechria  of  Leo,  which  extends  from  the  Nile  of 
Rosetta  to  the  west  of  Tolometa,  the  Cyreniau 
Ptolemais,  a  part  of  which  is  sometimes  denomi- 
nated Muggrebin,  the  western  country ;   Sharkid, 
or  Sharkin,  the  eastern  district,  which  comprehends 
the  ancient  Augustamnica,  and  the  barren  region 
on  the  Red  Sea,  termed  Saracene  by  Leo ;  and 
Garbie^  which  lies  between  the  Nile  of  Rosetta 
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wd  that  of  I^paietta*  A$  the  ancient  mk^wUim 
pf  Egypt  iBto  Homes  or  cantons  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity,  perhaps  th^  opinion  of  St  Cyrils 
that  every  ]E^gyptian  town,  with  its  environs  And 
dependencies,  priginally  composed  a  npme,  may  be 
a4<q[»ted  as  th^  most  probable*  The  names  of  tKe 
cities  of  ^E)gypt,  of  its  liJ^es,  and  of  the  biwiaheii 
of  the  Nile,  have  been  so  frequently  altered  aa4 
corrupted  by  the  different  nations  who  have  Qcmr 
quered  the  country,  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
cognise any  certain  traces  of  their  ancient  d^nQ- 
inination$^«  The  cities  which  flourished  duni^ 
the  different  periods  of  E^ptian  glory,  dwiQg 
the  Psr^n,  Grecian,  Roman,  Christian»  and  Sava- 
ccn  dyna$ti?s,  have  not  only  been  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  mo^^  ancient  edifices,  but  in  th^  Turkish 
and  Af  i^n^ul^  periods,  their  sitets  have  beon  par- 
tially changed,  cities  celebrated  in  history  ave 
buried  in  their  own  ruins,  axid  th^  traveller  searches 
for  them  in  vain  within  the  circuit  of  their  an^eiev^ 
walls*  The  proper  searcoasli  of  Egypt»  reaching 
along  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Plinthine  bay  to 
the  lake  Sirbpnis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ca»iu3, 
comprehends  an  extent  of  201  G.  miles.*  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Plinthme  bay  is  the  position  of  TV^osiJr 
ris,  th^  tower  of  the  Araba»  or  Abusir ;  th^  Nioi^ 


*  Ibenoell's  Geograph.  SjF$teia  of  Ueroiilpi^s,  p,  Si&, 
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P^gMof  Stnbo  was  jribced  a  little  to  the  etstwardt 
•nd  betweM  its  position  and  Atexaadria  was  the  site 
of  die  Cheraonesus  Paiva  of  Ptolemy.  Mareia»  the 
PalsBDBuria  of  Ftolemy»  plaeed  by  Herodotus  on  the 
jeonfiQes  of  £Sgypt  and  Xibya,  eoineides  with  the  nuh 
dem  Mariout  on  the  north  of  the  lake  Marootis* 
The  lake  Mareotis,  probably  at  first  an  arm  of  the 
aea,  oeeiq[ned»  in  the  time  of  Strabo^  Ptiny»  and 
Ptol^ofty,  an  entent  of  60  miles  in  circuit,  and  ex^ 
tended  towavds  the  south-east  more  than  HO  miles. 
Ita  hanks  were  once  covered  with  populous  towns 
and  Tillages ;  it  communicated  by  different  canals 
with  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  in  its 
ndnky  was  produced  the  criebraied  Mareotir 
wane ;  hut  these  canals  have  been  kmg  interrupted, 
the  lake  ikself  has  disappoaied^  and  instead  of  its 
4uicienfe  vines,  ita  place  is  only  marked  bf  some 
acattated  palms,  and  a  degree  of  verdure  slightly 
anpenor  to  that  of  the  desert.  To  the  eastward  of 
Mariout  lies  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  about  three 
leagues  in  bieaifeh,  and  separated '  into  two  ports 
hj^  the  island  Pharos,  which  is.  now  conneeted  with 
die  continent.  The  comBtry  between  the  Flin* 
thine  hay  and  Alexandria  has  relapsed  into  it&pn^ 
mitive  sterility,  and  in  various  (daces  exhibits  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities,  partially  coivered  with  aandL 
among  which  Taposiris,  the  Bosiri  of  Mannol,  was, 
in  the  time  of  that  author,  distinguished  by  the 
superior  gnuddfitur  of  its  remains.     The  geogrs- 
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phical  position  of  the  Pharos,  as  determined  hy 
Quenbt,  is  N.  L.  3V  13'  5''.  From  the  encroach- 
ments  of  the  sea  on  this  island,  the  site  of  the  mo- 
dem tower  does  not  indicate  the  situation  of  the 
ancient  structure,  which  was  supported  on  pillars 
of  marble,  the  successive  stories  of  which  rose  to 
an  elevation  of  400  feet.  The  ruins  of  tliis  mag- 
nificent pile,  the  origin  of  which  is  enveloped  in 
the  same  profound  darkness  that  involves  the  mo- 
numents of  the  Thebaid,  and  which  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  may  be  seen 
when  the  sea  is  calm,  immersed  in  the  waters.^ 
The  Pharos  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  and  re- 
paired, and  its  restorers  have  often  aspired  to  the 
glory  of  the  original  founders.  In  the  year  ISSO, 
it  was  overturned  by  an  earthquake,  and  its  place 
has  been  supplied  by  a  square  tower,  equally  de- 
void of  ornament  and  elegance.  Alexandria  ex- 
hibits no  vestiges  of  its  former  magnificence*  ex- 
cept the  ruins  which  surround  it.  An  extensive 
plain,  furrowed  with  trenches,  pierced  with  wells^ 
and  divided  by  mouldering  walls,  is  entirely  cover- 
ed with  ancient  columns,  mutilated  statues  and 
capitals,  and  fragments  of  decayed  battlements, 
which  lie  strewed  amid  modem  tombs,  and  shaded 
by  scattered  nopals  and  palms.  These  ruins,  which 


*  Pocock's  Travel?,  Vol.  I.  3» 
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probably  occupy  a  much  greater  apace  than  the 
city  of  Alexandria  at  any  particular  period  of  its 
most  flourishing  state,  are  of  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  greatly  anterior  to  Alexander,  as  the  hierogly- 
phics, with  which  they  are.  covered,  demonstrate. 

The  magnificence  of  Alexandria  under  the  6re« 
cian  dynasty,  was  worthy  of  the  fame  of  the  hero 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  Built  in  the 
form  of  a  long  square,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Stra- 
bo,  a  mantle  or  toga,  it  occupied  a  space  of  four 
leagues  in  circuit.  As  the  long  sides  of  the  square 
were  protected  from  the  sea  and  the  lake  Mareo- 
tis,  it  presented  such  a  narrow  front  on  the  sides 
accessible  by  land,  that  it  formed  a  position  of 
great  strength.  The  buildings  were  grand  and 
stately,  their  arrangement  was  strictly  regular,  and 
the  great  streets,  which  intersected  each  other  at 
the  central  square  of  the  city,  were  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  world.  Under  the  Arabian  dynas- 
ty, its  splendour  gradually  declined  with  its  com- 
meix!e,  to  which  the  genius  of  fanaticism  is  always 
hostile.  Tliough  its  population  rapidly  diminish- 
ed, though  its  ancient  walls  were  demolished,  and 
contracted  to  half  their  original  dimensions,  it  still 
preserved  a  part  of  its  superb  edifices  and  monu- 
ments ;  its  streets  were  still  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  chequer,  and  its  former  opulence  was  evinced 
by  the  slowness  of  its  decay.  At  the  period  of 
the  late  French  invasion,  the  walls  of  Alexandria 
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were  of  Arabic  strvctiire^  formed  of  die  nuns  of 
the  andent  city }  thej  eUaSbited  jfragmento  of  me^ 
numentSy  and  concreted  stcaj  masses^  coMisting 
chiefly  of  fossil  and  qiarry  shells^  hrregularly  unit- 
ed by  a  common  cement.  *  From  the  negieet  of 
the  canals,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  sand,  the 
city  is  now  insiihited  in  a  desert,  and  exhibits  few 
vestiges  of  those  ddightfiil  gardens  and  cakivated 
fields,  which  continued  eren  to  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  conquest,  and  are  described  with  wdi 
enthusiasm  by  Abulfeda.  A  few  stunted  i^cc* 
morea^  mark  the  course  of  the  canal  of  Lower 
Egypt,  but  the  eye  searches  in  vain  for  ^  the 
banks  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  and  the 
stately  date,  whose  pliant  head,  crowned  with 
pendent  clusters,  languidly  reclines  like  that  of 
a  beautiful  woman  overcome  with  sleqi.'*  t  The 
3oil  becomes  sterile  and  sandy,  in  proportian  to 
the  distance  from  die  canal ;  and  the  district  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Rosetta  retains  the  samer 
gcnaeral  character  of  barrenness,  though  interspers- 
ed at  intervals  with  villages  and  cultivated  spots  of 
greand«  Various  m^g;nificent  ruins  are  scattered 
over  thia  arid  track,  formerly  adorned  with  popu- 
lous dties^  where  we  must  look  for  the  site  of  Nico^ 
yolis^  of  2epbjixuui,  and  probaUy  of  Thonis,  at  aa 


•  Sonnini's  Travels,  4to,  p.  77. 
f  Abulfedffi  Descr.  £gypt.  k  Micbaelis,  p.  6. 
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earij  peiiod  <rf*  history  the  only  port  in  Egypt 
open  to  commerce*    Thonis  is  generally  supposed 
to  coincide  in  situation  with  Canopus,  on  the  ruins 
of  which  i$  raised  the  village  cf  Aboukir,  at  the 
distance  of  14  miles  from  Alexandria.     The  site 
of  Canopus,  formerly  as  famous  for  the  dissolute 
manners  of  its  inhalHtants  as  the  ItaHao  Sybaris^ 
is  marked  by  majestic  ruins.     It  seems  to  lunre 
been  founded  later  than  the  reign  of  Darius  Hy* 
staspes ;   for  by  Scylax,  his  contemporary,  it  is 
described  as  a  desert  island.     It  is  said  to  have  de^ 
rived  its  name  from  Canopus,  an  ancient  Egyptian 
king,  who  died  there  of  a  loathsome  disease.  * 
He  is  rq>resented  in  a  black  shroud,  with  a  cap 
closdiy  fitted  to  his  head.     About  three  miles  to 
the  east  of  Aboukir,  a  lagoon  of  fresh  water,  which 
communicates  with  the  Nile'  only  at  the  time  of 
the  inundation,  indicates  the  termination  of  the 
ancient  Canopic  branch  of  the  river.     Heracleum, 
as  appears  from  its  ruins,  was  situated  about  half  a 
league  to  the  east  of  the  Canopic  mouth.     The 
Nile  of  Canopus,  when  it  varied  its  original  chan- 
nel, and  approached  nearer  this  city,  was  some- 
times termed  the  Heradean  branch.     Vergiii^ 
more  and  more  towards  the  east»  it  formed  at  last 
ao  deep  a  curve,  that  a  canal  was  opened  to  the 
sea,  for  which  the  river  soon  deserted  its  more 

♦  Etymolog,  Magnum,  ap.  'E>^svao9, 
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westerly  channel  of  Canopus.  From  Bolbitinuniy 
a  city  mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  the 
ruins  of  which  exist,  a  little  above  Rosetta,  this 
artificial  channel  derived  the  name  of  the  Bolbitine 
branch  of  the  Nile.  By  Ptolemy  it  is  denominat- 
ed Tali.  Rosetta,  according  to  Niebuhr,  situated 
in  N.  L.  31  ^  Q4s\  is  of  Arabic  origin,  oblong  and 
irregular,  without  walls  or  fortress.  It  was*  found- 
ed, according  to  Elmacin,  in  870.  The  Nile  of 
Rosetta  is  about  16  miles  distant  from  the  Cano- 
pic  mouth,  and  is  threatened  with  a  similar  fate, 
as  its  channel,  from  the  accumulation  of  sand,  is 
very  dangerous  to  mariners,  having  scarcely  six 
feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  The  position  of  the  an- 
cient Metelis  is  about  eight  miles  above  Rosetta, 
at  the  separation  of  the  Bolbitine  and  Canopic 
branches  of  the  Nile.  The  country  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Rosetta  is  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  in 
Egypt,  and  exhibits  considerable  diversity  of  scen- 
ery, considering  the  uniform  aspect  of  the  soil. 
No  romantic  views,  no  sublime  mountains,  no  pic- 
turesque declivities,  relieve  the  uniformity  of  the 
plain ;  but  the  red  desert  on  the  west,  with  the 
barren  hillocks  of  sand,  is  finely  contrasted  with 
the  gi*een  rice  fields,  the  tufted  sycamores,  the 
orange  groves,  and  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  cassia. 
Twenty  mites  above  Rosetta,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  is  situated  Fouah,  which  rivalled  Rosetta  in 
commerce,  and  was  superior  to  it  in  wealth,  so 
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long  as  the  Canopic  branch  continued  navigable. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  naturalist  Belon 
travelled  in  Egypt,  it  was  inferior  only  to  Cairo } 
but  it  now  yields  to  Rosetta,  both  in  size  and  po- 
pulation.    On  the  western  bank  of  this  branch 
are  situated  Deirut,  Rahmany,  and  Teran^. 
.  The  district  on  the  west  of  the  Canopic  branch 
of  the  Nile,  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Libyan 
desert,  and  is  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  Delta. 
The  soil  is  more  parched  and  sandy,  and  the  fields 
of  beautiful  vegetation,  covered  with  the  blossoms 
of  the  bean  and  cotton  plaiit,  gradually  mingle 
with  the  sands  of  the  desert.     Receding  from  the 
NUe,  the  regions  of  sand  and  rock,  entirely  devoid 
of  vegetable  earth,  commence,  and  the  ground 
rises,  by  an  easy  ascent,  first  into  acclivities,  then 
into  hills,  and  at  last  terminates  in  mountains.     A 
stratum  of  fine  moving  sand,  in  which  animals  smk 
aa  they  pass  over  it,  first  appears,  which  consoli- 
dates as  the  ground  ascends,  and  is  interspersed 
with  agates  and  pebbles  of  jasper,  till  the  sand  en- 
tirely disappears,  and  the  plains  of  loose  shivery 
stones  occupy  the  summits  of  the  hills.     In  these 
plains  are  various  spots  covered  with  vitrifiable  stones 
of  a. reddish  grey  colour,  strongly  fixed  in  the 
ground,  with  their  sharp  points  projecting  above 
its  surface.     Between  the  interstices  of  the  stony 
strata,  and  in  the  less  elevated  situations  between 
the  hills,  where  the  sand  is  not  so  much  attenuated 
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aB  to  be  incaprfyle  of  retaming  tli^  dtm,  a  t$w 
dender  hardy  riinibs,  dmort  bare  of  folia|^,  creep 
along  the  gromidy  and  produce  as  many  thatM  u 
leares.  When  theae  shraba  clMter  togedicv,  thejr 
form  dismal  solitary  warrens,  where  the  harefi 
feed,  and  to  which  the  antelopes,  and  aebus  M  wild; 
oxen,  retreat.  On  these  lerel  emineneea,  no  other 
plants  grow,  but  the  shriyelled  nkiwia  and  hyos^ 
oyamus,  and  the  prospect  is  dirersified  only  by  the 
l^rojections  of  the  calcareons  rock  which  emerge  at 
very  distant  intervals.  Such  is  the  appearvnce  <tf' 
the  level  but  devated  plain,  of  nearly  thirty  milea^ 
in  breadth,  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
from  that  o(  the  lakes  of  natron^     The  west  wind^ 
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which  blows  here  with  great  violence,  has  driven* 
the  loose  sands  of  these  eminences  into  the  vallejr 
of  the  Nile.  At  the  distance  of  four  leagues  from 
this  ridge,  another  chain  of  eminences  runs  punt 
lei  to  the  first,  forming  in  the  intermediate  spaoia 
a  deep  valley,  furrowed  with  narrow  and  sanrage 
ravines.  The  dedivity  of  the  eastern  ridge,  wfaicb 
descends  into  this  valley,  is  in  some  places  abrupt,^ 
and  in  others  covered  with  loose  sand.  The  watery 
expanse  of  the  lakes,  the  vivid  green  colour  of  tb0 
plants  which  grow  on  their  banks,  and  the  reed» 
which  wave  on  their  surface,  are  finely  oontraatei 


•  Sonnini's  Tr^velsi  4te>  p.  357. 
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with  the  dazzHng  white  of  the  masses  of  natron, 
and  the  grey  dusky  gravel  of  the  desert.  These 
hkes  arcf  frequented  by  the  cameleon,  the  antelope, 
and  vast  numbers  of  aquatic  fowls,  among  which 
ihe  flamingo  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  its 
plumage. 

The  natron  lakes,  which  are  seven  in  number^ 
are  separated  by  banks  of  sand.  In  the  dry  sea- 
son, they  shrink  into  small  detached  ponds,^but 
when  the  water  rises  highest,  they  are  united  in 
one  great  lake,  which  occupies  a  space  of  six  leagues 
in  length,  and  covers  the  whole  breadth  of  the  val- 
ley. When  the  water  retires,  and  the  lakes  sepa- 
rate, the  ground  which  is  exposed  is  covered  with 
a-  saline  sediment,  which  hardens  in  the  sun,  crys- 
tallises, and  forms  the  natron.  The  thickness  of 
the  sdine  stratum  varies  with  the  period  of  the  in- 
undation,  and  where  it  is  of  short  continuance,  the 
natron  appears  only  as  a  slight  efflorescence,  like 

* 

flakes  of  snow.  The  water  is  sometimes  covered 
with  diis  saline  substance ;  and  Granger  relates, 
that,  at  the  end  of  August,  when  he  visited  these 
lakes,  the  superficial  crust  was  sufficiently  conso- 
lidated to  allow  his  camels  to  pass  over  its  surface. 
The  inundation  of  the  salterns  of  Nitria  corre- 
sponds with  the  subsiding  of  the  Nile,  and,  on  that 
account,  the  rise  of  their  waters  is,  by  the  modem 
Egyptians,  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  riven 
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Thia  opinion  is  of  gr^t  ^ntiqfuty. ;  for  Plinyy  w)m 
frequently  confouads  comcomitancy  and  causBtaoUt 
asserts,  ths^t  the  Nile  inun^atfis^^e  lakes  of  Nitria^ 
as  the  sea  overflows  a  lake  of  t^t  water ;  but  the 
nature  of  the .  phepomenpn  refiders  this  aoluticiii 
improbable.     The  springs  which  suf^ly  these  l^ikfai 
originate  ip  th^«  eastern  side  of  ib^  v^dley  towards 
the  Nil^ ;  bu^  if  tb?y  w^e  d^ved  by  filtratioa 
from  that  riyer,  the  inundation  of  the  natron  lak^ 
would  cgtrre^xmd  to  that  of  tibe  Nile*    H  thea? 
springs,  however,  origimvte  in  Hbe  deserl,  their  over* 
flowiog,  a^  Sonnini  suggests,. may  be  attributed  to 
the  local  rains,  which  fall  ^fter  theimmditioii  of 
the  Nile,  when  the  heat  of  t^P  summit  solstice  is 
abated.     The  water  of  the  lakes  is  tijiged  with  thp 
hue  of  blood  by  the  nf^tron,  the  incrustration  of 
which,  in  some  plac^  spreads  over  the  chalky  bot- 
tom^     Around  the  borders  of  the  lak^  thp  ground 
is  impregnated  with  salipe  pajrticle$,  and  the  sapd 
in  some  places  is  covered}  to  a.ponsidjei'able  ditfanoe 
from  the  water,  with  a  hanlex^  layer  of  patron. 
The  banks  of  the  lak^  ar?  l^mpwed  ipta  snudl 
channels,  througb  whicih  rivulets  dej^i^ndt.and,  in 
the  rainy  season,  carry  dpwp  to  tb^  lake  the  eardi 
of  the  de(;livity,  impregnated  with  ^i^e  substances* 
The  vegetables  which  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes  are  chjefly  the .  fl^ ,  stfrn^ed  reed>  wd  the 
tamariskt  with  a  few  stunted  "Tf^iffmn  wjiicbt  W  that 
arid  soil,  run  into  barren  bushes.     The  saline  sub- 


stances  with  which  the  water  of  the  lakes  is  im* 
pregaated  are  the  muriate*  the  carbonatey  and  the 
su^hato  of  soda.  The  last  substance  is  only  found 
in  small  quantities^  but  the  others  predominate  in 
their  turns,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  springs^ 
and  the  quality  of  the  adjacent  soil.  In  this  im- 
mense natural  hiboratory  of  soda,  the  original  sub« 
stance  from  which  the  natron  is  formed,  according 
to  JBerthoUety  is  common  sea  salt*  According  to 
the  Arabs,  the  soil  impregnated  with  naitron  ex* 
tends  to  the  distance  at  twenty  days'  journey  inta 
the  desert.  The  season  of  collecting  this  substance 
is  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  interval  between 
8eed«timie  and  harvest  The  natron  trade  was  for* 
werly  engix^ssed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton 
of  Teinn^f  ^ho  ani^ually  collected  about  twenty* 
fiiFe  thousand  quintals,  the  greater  part  of  which 
wa3  exported  te  Venice,  France,  ssid  England* 

The  use  of  natron  ascends  to  a  very  high  anti* 
qffitj*  PHny^  who  prefers  the  Macedonian  to  the 
Egyptian^  on  account  of  its  superior  purity  and 
dean^efis  of  colour,  celebrates  its  numerous  medi- 
cal virtues,  and  relates,  that,  when  liquified  with 
sulphur,  it  was  formed  into  vases.  Near  one  of 
the  lake^  the  vestiges  of  a  manufactory  of  glass 
ma.y  still  be  traced,  l|y  the  fmgments  of  scoria,^  and 
the  nnns  of  its  furnaces.  Perhaps  a  more  favour* 
aUe  sit^uati<m  could  not  have  been  selected  for  pro- 
curing (the  two  materials  of  glass,  8Qda>  and  vitri. 
£aU#sand» 
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To  *  the  West  of  Nitria,  and  extending  in  the 
same  direction,  lies  the  valley  of  the  river  with-' 
out  water,  denominated  by  the  Arabs,  Bahar  Be- 
la  Ma,  whicli  is  conjectured  to  liavc  formed  the 
communication  between  the  lakes  Mceris  and  Ma- 
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feotis,  and  is  separated  from  the  valley  of  Nitria 
by  a  ridge  of  calcareous  stone,  covered  with  sand. 
As  this  valley  forms  the  western  barrier  of  Egypt, 
all  vegetation  is  choked,  and  the  soil  is  encumber- 
ed with  banks  of  the  sand  which  it  intercepts,  as 
it  is  drifted  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  By  im- 
peding the  progress  of  this  moving  desolation,  and 
rendering  the  incessant  agency  of  the  wind  less 
dangerous,  it  has  preserved  the  cultivated  banks  of 
the  Nile  from  destruction,  and  permitted  the  na- 
tives, who  attribute  this  efiect  to  the  taKsmanic 
power  of  the  Sphinx  of  the  Pyramids,  to  enjoy  their 
dreams  of  superstitious  credulity.  In  some  places,  * 
however,  the  process  of  the  sands  is  marked  in  a 
picturesque  manner,  by  the  large  and  beautiful 
sycamores,  originally  rooted  in  the  alluvial  soil, 
which  wither  in  solitary  grandeur  on  the  arid 
downs,  now  covered  with  sand.  In  the  valley  of 
the  dry  river,  various  kinds  of  stones  are  found, 
which  appear  to  have  been  brought  from  the  pri- 
mitive mountains  of  Upper  Egypt ;  as  silex  and 
siliceous  stones,  gypsum,  quartz,  and  quartzose 
crystallizations,  geodes,  jasper,  and  Egyptian  peb- 
bles. But  the  most  curious  jHx>duction  of  the  val- 
ley is  the  petrified  wood  in  which   it   abounds. 
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Andreptti  found  some  entir?  trees,  eighteen  piuses 
in  length,  in  a  st^te  of  petrifaction.  In  most  ins- 
.stances,  thjc  wood  is  changed  into  agate  j  but  where 
the  crystallisation  is  moire  imperfect,  that  part  which 
fQl^ied  the  substance  of  the  wood  exhibits  a  scaly 
texture,  inyested  with  a .  hard  external  envelopot 
Here  Andreossi  likewise  found  the  vertebrae  of  a 
Ja^e  fish,  which  appeared  to  be  mineralized.  Sicard 
.Inserts,  that  in  this  valley  he  observed  entire  masts 
.of  ships,  and  the .  wrecks  of  vessels,  petrified ;  but 
his  Illation  is  npt  ccmfirmed  by  Andreossi. 

The  magnitude,  of  the  valley  of  the  dry  river,  its 
direction  towards  Feium,  and  the  apparent  connep^ 
tiim  with  the  lake  Moeris,  strongly  support  the  an- 
/eient  tradition,  that  the  river  Nile,  or  a  part  of  its 
.watera,  formerly  flowed  through  these  deserts,  aloi^ 
.the  valleys  of  Nitria  and  the  dry  river.     Tlie  allu- 
vial soil  of  the  district  of  Mariout,  on  the  west  of 
Alex^dria,  corroborates  this  opinion.  Beyond  the 
valley  of  the  dry  river,  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Terand  sometimes  advance  three  days'  jour- 
.ney  into  the  desert,  to  cut  a  particular  .species  of 
rushes,  which  are  used  in  constructing  the  finest 
.mats. 

The.  only  buildings,  ui  the  desert  of  Nitria  are  a 
few  C<^ic  monasteries,  the  recluse  inhabitants  of 
which  are  equally  savage  with  their  own  solitudes^ 
Afk  enclosure  of  lofty  walls,  of  red  hue  and  naked 
ja^cty  form^  the  ex|»nor  part  of  the  monastery, 
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vritbin  which  a  small  toftt  k  cMAhicted,  surrtnffid- 
ed  by  a  trench,  which  is  passed  by  means -of  a  dvaW- 
hiidge;  Witlun  th&i  fwt  is  a  cistern,  a  deposit  of 
]^visions»  and  a  church,  whidi  the  supersfcitioiia 
monks  reckon  no  less  neciElssMry  than  a  megasine 
fbr  sustaining  the  blo^ade  of  the  AndbB,  by  which 
they  are  occasionally  menaced.  On  aeeotmt  of  llie 
toting  hordes  which  frequent  die  desert,  the  isc- 
terior  wall  of  the  monastery  is  ooi^structed  with  a 
little  wicket,  iti^tead  of  a  gate,  whi<di  is  never  opeiih> 
ed  without  extreme  precautkMi.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  exterior  ivtdl^  a  platform  is  ^oMstrueted,  With 
ibop-holes  and  small  mad&ed  bastions^  Within  the 
exterior  enclosure  is  li  smaU  garden,  in  whieh  tlie 
taonks  cultivate  some  esculent  pfamts,  with  a  few 
Attes  and  olives.  The  libraries  of  diese  monas- 
teries contain  few.  valuable  manuscripts;  oons»S- 
!ng  chiefly  of  ascetic  treatises  in  the  Arabic,  Syriae, 
and  Coptic  languages.  The  frightful  solittides  of 
Nitria  have  in  every  ajge  beeli  the  chosen  rejtreats 
of  monastic  seclusion.  The  dreary  aspect  of  the 
desert,  and  its  sSent  sditude,  fostered  H  BJiisan- 
thropic  tum  of  mind.  The  sweefeest  attributes  of 
humani1;y,  and  the  play  of  the  kind  aflPectionsj  Were 
resigned  for  a  morose  ausUerity,  which  soon  dege- 
nerated into  a  sullen  atod  Kerocious  gloom*  In 
dreary  excavated  eells,  of  so  mtdl  a  stee  that  they 
wei^  scarcely  capable  of  containing  the  hmMm 
body,  they  lived  immured  fiom  society)  and  Mb*- 
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Jected  themselves  to  the  tnosit  dreadfal  penances. 
Having  acquhred  a  slight  tmeture  of  Christianity, 
in  the  first  centuries  after  its  promulgation,  they 
did  not  renounce  their  ascetic  practices,  but  ex- 
hibited the  first  examples  of  the  spirit  of  mo- 
ftaehism.  In  the  fourth  cetitufy^  the  desert  of 
Nitria  swarmed  with  recluse  penitents,  and  re- 
eeived  a  new  appellation  from  St  Macarius,  who 
fixed  his  residence  amid  it^  solitudes.  Acquiring 
in  these  dreary  wastes  the  temper  Of  ferocious  ani- 
mals, when  they  emerged  from  their  deserts  at  the 
dill  of  religious  cohtention,  th^r  excesses  filled 
£gypt  with  coristei^A^iob  ttid  dismay.  Since  that 
period  their  rdigiotis  tenets  tra?e  varied,  but  their 
habits  hav^  still^  ctfnthntied  coarse  atid  barbarous, 
and  their  disposkibn^ '  bate  received'lttde  amelio- 
ration. 

From  the  savage  deserts  of  Nitria,  we  turn  with 
plestsure  to  contemplate  the  fertSe  and  beautifU 
province  o^  Oarbii,  the  tmaritime  part  of  which  ex- 
tends from  Rosetta  to  DaMietta.  The  soil  of  this 
dtstricJt  is  not  only  more  fertile  than^  atiy  other 
^^itt&r  tit  the  Delta,  but  ^  ground  tS  more  levels 
and  more  -frequentihf  intaweted  by  eam^.  The 
vestiges  of  eullavatioii  are  more  numerous  and  di« 
versified  in  their  appearance,  and  the  orange  and 
lemon  trees  grow  in  irregular  groves  by  the  side  of 
^  pomegrmate  and  aoana.  Through  vistoes  of 
palmsy  which  raise  their  ImmU  above  oilier  troes*  the 
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slender  turrete  of  cities  are  discerned.  The  numi- 
ber  of  inhabitants  in  this  fertile  district  bears  no 
proportion  to  its  ancient  pvpulatioiu 

The  vestiges,  however,  of  mined  cities  in  th^ 
Garbie,  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  important  as 
in  some  other  provinces  of  Egypt.  The  difficulty 
of  procuring  materials  for  building  has  induced  the 
natives  to  deface  their  ancient  monuments ;  >  many 
of  them  are  concealed  by  the  accumulation  of  sand 
and  mud,  and  others  are  destroyed  by  the  supersti*' 
tion  of  the  inhabitants.  ^ 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  Cape  Brulos^  or 
Berelos,  the  extreme  point  of  the  Deltas  the  soil  is 
sandy  and  barren,  and  it  preserves  the  same  cha- 
racter in  that  low  and  narrow  ridge  tduch  separates 
the  lake  Butos»  or  Brulosy  from  the  sea.  This  ex^ 
tensive  lake,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Delta»  ea- 
closed  within  the  main  land  by  a  long  narrow  lidge 
of  sand^  marks  the  imperfect  consolidation  of  that 
alluyial  district.  Between  this  lake  and  the  Cano- 
nic branch  of  the  Nile,  the  Milesian  wall  was  drawn 
by  the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  had  been  permitted  to 
settle  at  Naucratis.     lu  the  city  of  Butos  was  an 

.  *  According  to  Volney,  tberuii^sbfcilibi  and  teazles  are 
jiot  the  only  moQuments  which  suffer  by  the  barbarisni  of 
•the  Egyptians.  It  is  only  afatout  twenty  years  since  abovj^ 
one  hundred  Tolumes,  written  io  an  unknown  language,  were 
i^scovered  near  Damietta,  and  immediately  burned  by  die 
command  'of  tfae'4Slletks  of  Cairo* 

11 
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made  of.  Latona^  *  in  a  temide  remarkable  for  ite 
tnagnificence.  The  ahrine»  composed  of  one  enor* 
moua  ma^s  of  granitey  about  sixty  feet  square^  was 
bewu  ia  a  quarry  in  the  island  Fhila?,  near  the 
eataracts  of  the  Nile»  and  brought  down  the  river 
on  rafts^  to  the  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues. 
This  work  of  immense  labour  is  characteristic  of  th^ 
genius  of  the  men  who  built  the  pyramids.  In*  the 
tim^  of  Herodotus,  *^  the  great  Butos"  stood  upon 
the  Sebennitic  branch  of  the  Nile*  This  branch 
seems  either  to  have  varied  its  course^  or  to  have 
been  divided  into  diSerent  channels  ;.  for,  accord- 
ing 4:0  Strabo»  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Delta,  which  is  about  thirty  G.  miles 
distant  from  the  Nile  of.  Rosetta.  Saie^  the  Sah  of 
•Edrisi  and  of  the  moderxi  Egyptian^  and  formerly 
the  metropolis  of  Lower  .£gypt»  was  situated  about 
dgbt  miles  frqm  Naucratist  It  was  celebrated  for 
a  famous  tem^e  of  Minerva.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  this  proimce,  the  more  considerable  towns  a^ 
situated  along  the  Nile  of  Damietta ;  but  the  po« 
pulous  and  flourishing  cities  of  the  Egyptian,  Gre- 
cian, .and  Arabian  periods^  only  exhibit  the  wrecks 
pf  their  former  greatness.  Busiris  retains  its  an- 
cient name,  but  preserves  no  vestiges  of  the  splen-r 
dour  it  displayed,  when  the  shrine  of  Isis  attract- 


•  Stride.  Casaubon.  p,  1154. 
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ed  prodigious  numibers  of  pMple  td  tthkfMb  the 
festiTals  of  the  goddess*  Bebennytus,  the  modeM 
Semenftd,  from  which  a  branch  of  the  MIe  fhfmer- 
ly  derived  its  name,  is  situated  bdow  Btisiris ;  hut 
both  thesfe  ancient  cSttes  are  edipsed  by  1^  mo- 
dem  Mehalia,  the  capital  of  Garbijf:  To  the  west 
of  Sebennyttijf  is  a  large  mound,  covered  with  ruins, 
which  IF  Anville  supposes  to  mark  the  site  of  th« 
city  Isis.  Among  the  ruins,  the  remains  of  a  mag*- 
nificent  temple  of  Isis  are  remarkable  for  the  puri- 
ty of  taste  which  they  disphy,  and  the  efegtmce  of 
their  sculptures. "  Mansura  is  sh;uated  at  the  Sepa- 
ration of  the  Mendesian  branch  of  the  '^file'fI^ 
that  of  Damietta.  It  was  originally  an  intt^nched 
camp  of  the  Arabs,  when  they  besieged  Damietta,* 
and  was  rend^ied  illustrious  by  the  mt&jfbrtunes  cff 
the  crusaders  under  St  Louis.  Damietta,  the  em^ 
porium  of  commerce  between  f^ypt  imd  Syria,  i^ 
situatcfd  on  the  f^atmetic  branch  ^the  Nfll^;  and, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  5n  N.  L.  9V  Htf.  Th* 
eity  is  without  wdls,  and  is  built  in  ttie'ibrm  of  t 
crescent,  oa  the  winding  bank  of  the  river,  at  tiri 
distance  of  six  miles  from  the  sei.  Hie  adjat^mt 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  is  bettutSftir  'and 
fertile,  thotigh  it  participates  i^  ^e'  tameiie^  of 
f^yptian  scenery.    The  e&iAietant  soil  ptodut*fes. 


•  Abulfedc  Rescript,  ^gypt.  p.  51.    Tid.  D'Herbelot,, 
Bibl*  Orient,  ad  Verb.  Mansounu 
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IB  UmtA  |irofiimbfi,  ihiits  and  flowers  all  the  year 
loand.    The  adjacent  villages  are  surrounded  witli 
grefves,  where  the  elegant  cassia  displays  its  clusters 
1^  yell4)W  ilowiers,  beside  the  sycamore,  tlie  date, 
and'  the  mehmcholy  tamirrind.     The  rivulets  which 
intersect  the  StUs  of  rice,  are  lined  witli  diflSbrent 
ftdnds  of  reedl,  whose  narrow  leaves  and  white 
fit^wers  prodoce'  a  very  picturesque  efibct.     In  the 
vicinity  of  Damietta,  the  ancient  papyrus  vegetates 
hijtiurmntly,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  nine  feet« 
In  the  marshes  and  canals,  the  mystic  lotus,  which 
the  Andte  denominate  Nuphar,  raises  its  lofty  stalk 
sbdVe  ^  haters,  like  the  ling  of  aquatic  plants, 
a!nd  expands  its  large  calyk  of  an  azure  blue  or 
brilliant  white  colour.     The  Nile  of  Damietta,  at 
its  i^teateA  breadth,  seldom  excteds  seven  hundred 
yttrds,'  and  sometimes  contracts  itself  to  one  hun- 
dted,  whSe  fts  depth  vitries  from  three  to  twenty- 
fttif  feet.     Though  situated  on  one  of  the  chief 
branched  of  the  Kile,  Damietta  is  not  mentioned 
hf  any  writer  of  high  antiquity.     Tamiathis  is  in- 
die^ tnentloned  byStepbanus  Byzantinus,  as  the 
tette  of  a  city  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  conjectured  that 
lie  applied  this  dekibmbation  to  the  cfistrict  of  Ta- 
'ttiehili'  Upper  Egypt.    It  is,  however,  certain, 
th&t  the  modem  towh  is  built  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  than  the  ancient  city, 
wUeh  was  the^aeene  of  sa  mteaj  obstinate  eondicts 
between  the  icr^saders  wd  th^  Araba.    After  the 
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departure  of  St  Louis,  the  Arabs  being  menace^- 
with  a  new  invasion,  apprehensive  that  the  city  was 
fated  to  be  th^  constant  scene  of  war,  razed  Jt 
to  the  ground.  A  new  city  arose  at  some  d)%> 
tance,  and  was  at  first  termed  Manchie,  but  afr 
terwards  acquired  the  ancient  appellation.  The 
mouth  of  this  branch  of  the  Nile  is  rendered  dan- 
jgerous  to  mariners  by  sand-banks  or  bars,  which 
are  denominated  bogas.  The  Phatmetic  mouth 
of  the  Nile  is  distant  from  the  Sebennitic  about 
thirty-two  G.  miles. 

The  province  of  Sharki^,  adjacent  to  the  Nile  of 
Damietta,  is  rich  and  fertile,  but  not  so  uniform  in 
the  quality  of  its  soil  as  the  district  of  Grarbid.  To- 
wards the  shore,  the  consolidation  of  the  alluvial 
territory  appears  to  be  injcomplete,  and  ^e  surface 
consists  of  a  series  of  ridges,  intersected  with 
matches  and  lagoons.  The  great  lake  Menzala^ 
the  Tanis  of  the  ancients,  extends  about  sixty 
miles,  between  Damietta  and  Pelusium,  either  as 
a  continued  surface  of  water,  or  as  a  morass,  inter- 
sected  with  banks  and  ridges.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  fresh  at  the  period  of  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  is  ren- 
dered salt  or  brackish  by  its  communication  with 
the  sea.  ^  It  contains  various  islands,  which  still 
exhibit  the  ruins  of  towns  and  cities,  and  Edrisi 
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mentions  the  names  of  Nable,  Tuna,  Samna,  and 
Hesn-Almaiy  all  of  which  could  only  be  ap- 
proached by  water.  As  these  ruins  emerge  con* 
siderably  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  wa- 
ter, the  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  give 
them  the  appellation  of  mountains.  The  isles, 
which  are  nearly  level  with  the  water,  are  barren, 
uncultivated,  and  void  of  every  species  of  vege- 
tation, except  marine  plants.  Tlie  water  of  the 
lake  is  extremely  phosphorescent ;  the  bottom 
consists  of  clay,  mingled  with  sand,  mud,  slime, 
and  shells ;  and,  in  some  places,  is  covered  with 
inoss  and  reeds.  As  it  communicates  both  with 
the  sea  and  the  Nile,  it  abounds  with  sea  and 
river  fish,  and  is  the  resort  of  innumerable  aqua* 
tic  fowls.  The  lake  Menzala,  towards  the  land, 
assumes  the  form  of  two  lai^e  gulfs,  divided  by 
B  prOmoiitory,  while  their  basins  are  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  low  and  narrow  bank,  which 
seems  to  have  been  accumulated  by  the  lateral 
action  of  the  current  that  sets  along  the  shore  of 
the  Delta.  The  lake  communicates  with  the  sea 
by  two  channels,  which  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  Mendesian  and  Tanitic  mouths  of  the  Nile. 
The  ihirt  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  twenty-one 
G.  miles  from  the  Phatmetic  mouth,  or  that  of 
Damietta ;  while  the  Tanitic  or  Saitic  mouth  lies 
about  seventeen  G.  miles  beyond  it.  The  Mede- 
fian  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  enters  the  lake 
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IS  supposed  to  correspoiid  to  the  canal  of  Mao* 
sura  f  and  Andreossi  imagines,  that  the  ca- 
nal of  Moess^  which  overflows  the  province  q£ 
Shiirki^,  represents  the  course  of  the  Tanitie 
branch*  The  evenings  of  the  lake  which  commU'* 
nicate  with  the  sea  are  shut  iq[>  by  shaUow  burs» 
^hich  are  only  pervious  to  light  vessels.  Andrew 
oasi  observed  two  other  coiiimunication&  with  the 
8ea»  which  were  closed  by  fiK^tiwa  movads^ 
The  x^uTow  banjkt  or  stripe  of  land  whiah  se4 
parates  tbe  lake  firom  the  sea»  and  es^tenda  fima 
Damiettfi  U>  Pelusium,  lies  es^tremely  lour,  i?eF 
maii^s  uQcul^vated^  and,  like  the  shores  of  tb^ 
)ake>  is  in  scHne  places  covered  with  xamtm 
jdants. 

Menzala,  Irom  which  the  lake  derives  its  nameif 
is  a  small  ruinous  town,  situated  on.  a  pvemontory 
which  projects  inta  the  lake  from  the  Pelta^  be- 
tween the  twa  semicircular  gulfs  which  it  fenav 
towards  the  Jnnjd*  At  the  extremity  of  this  prok 
montary  lie  the  populous  islands  of  Majthara»  is^ 
hal>i(;ed  by  a  ferocious  race  of  fishennen^  who  form 
a  sqjarate  class>  and  have  little  intercourse  with  tbe 
oth^r  S^yptianfii  whom  they  prohibit  from  fishing 
in  the  Ui^^.  Th^  rams  of  San,  or  Tani%  are  si- 
tiuatf^  upon  the  canal  of  Moez,  about  two  leagues 
befops  it  fat^  inta  the  Isike.  The  tevritovy  ad- 
jactfik  to  Menzala  is  fertile  and  popidous  om  tlie 
aid#  of  Damwtta»  bnt  towards  Felisim^  beeomeir 
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g^nadwally  sterile,  till  it  rum  into  a  ban^n  do* 
aert*    The  Pelusiac  outlet  of  the  Nile  lies  about 
twenty-three  G*  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Tap 
nitic  opening.      The  ancient  city  of  Pelusiuni' 
was  -  situated  in  a  marshy  district,  which,  at  an 
eaiiy  period,  was  notorious  for  being  the  haunt  of 
robbers.     As  it  commanded  the  entrance  of  Egypt 
on  the  Syrian  side,  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  the 
native  Egyptian  kings ;  and,  at  the  time  when 
^Igypt  wgs  conquered  by  Cambyses,  a  strong  ram- 
pavt  extended  between  this  city  and  Heliopolis^ 
over  a  space  of  nearly  ninety  miles.     The  extre* 
mity^of  the  lake  Menzala  consists  of  a  series  of 
shallow  and  impervious  marshes,  umilar  to  those 
jungles  of  reeds  which  are  so  frequent  in  eastern 
PQuntries^    The  Arabian  Farama  was  situated  be* 
low  Pelusium,  at  the  mouth  of  thei  river,  in  N.  }at« 
9QP  48'.      It  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  the 
omsades.    The  Coptic  name  of  this  city  is  Ba* 
ram  (  in  which  appellation  we  may  perhaps  recog- 
ni^^   the   Paremphia  of   Stephanus    Bysantinus. 
Qutieh,  the  ancient  Casium,  situated  under  Mount 
C^fiiusy  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty-nine  G. 
9p)ea  frfm  Pelusium,  forms  the  extreme  boundary 
af  Egyp^     The  eastern  division  of  the  Sharki^  is 
arid  wd  stciiile,  having  been  gradually  reduced  to 
a  defmrt  .b(y  the  neglect,  and  the  consequent  £ulure 
of  the  Pehisian  branch  of  the  Nile.     At  the  moat 
f$x\y  period  6f  history,  this  eastern  tMranch  appears 
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to  have  been  the  most  considerable ;  and,  by  its 
waters,  fertilized  the  sandy  districts  which  border  on 
the  Red  Sea,  Assuming  an  eastern  direction  at  the 
head  of  the  Delta,  itsi  stream,  descending  to  the 
sea,  supplied  numerous  canals ;  but,  through  a  long 
series  of  ages,  it  has  been  gradually  becoming 
shallow.  Except  at  the  period  of  the  inundation, 
it  has  now  lost  the  appearance  of  a  river  ;  and  the 
green  districts  of  Goshen,  in  ancient  times  so 
abundant  in  pasturage,  are  converted  into  parchecl 
and  sterile  wastes.  The  principal  towns  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Sharkie  are  Beibeis  and  Sala- 
hia,  the  first  of  which  contains  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  the  other  is  supposed  to  exceed 
it  in  population.  •  Suez,  from  which  the  narrow 
isthmus  that  connects  Asia  with  Africa  derives  its 
name,  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  30^  2',  near  the  extre-^ 
mity  of  that  shallow  gulf  in  which  the  Red  Sea 
tenninates.  Though  the  emporium  of  Arabian 
commerce,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence 
has  prevented  it  from  attaining  importance  as  a 
city,  and  reduced  it  to  a  mere  military  sta- 
tion. It  is  supplied  with  water  fVom  a  brackish 
spring  on  the  Arabian  coast,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  three  hours'  journey,  in  the  stnall  Oa- 
isis  of  Honm^b.  Fuel,  and  every  kind  of  pro* 
Tisions,  are  brought  from  the  fertile  districts'  of 
Egypt.  The  gradual  retrocession  of  the  sea^ 
which  has  rendered  the  harbours  accessible  only 


to  swall  baat9»  ft  hi^h  T^ater,  4^pnve§  3uez  of 
the  ouly  ^fivantage  which  coul4  coaipensate  so 
imfayoprable  4  8it^atioq•  The  cha^racter  of  the 
suiTOup^ii^g  sceqpry  is  of  the  most  ^r^ary  and 
8a¥age  kin4r  Not  th@  snfiall^st  appearance  of 
verdure  can  he  pbservpd  from  the  terraces  of  the 
city,  but  the  eye  ti^vpls  heavily  over  the  yel- 
low sand?  i^pd  the  pool^  of  green  water,  to  rest 
on  the  white  rocH?  of  Arabia.  Adjacent  to  Suez^ 
m  the  QQithern  side,  $  he§p  of  poulderpd  ruins 
HSiftrks  the  «it§  of  (he  ancient  Clysma,  the  Kol- 
wvm  qf  th^  Arab^,  frpfn  which  (he  Red  Sea  has 
reiseiY^d  its  Ap^jlp  appellation.  At  the  northern 
^xtr^mity  Qf  l^he  gulf  i^  the  position  of  Arsinoe, 
wl^i^h  hji^  long  beeii  ren^ere^  inaccessible  to  m^- 
jrii^erjs,  by  impervipup  shoals  fibrme4  in  its  vicinity. 
The  Ipfwe  textMre  qf  fhe  low  and  s^i^^y  soil  of  th^e 
l^^i^s^a  .  cpfubiiiies,  with  the  aption  pf  |:he  wayef, 
to  aid  t\^  formation  of  salt  morasses  ;  and  the  ac- 
j^i^ulatipn  pf  $$n4  on  the  banlfs  of  coral,  whic^ 
«re  o^m^rpus  \u  the  {te4  Se^  fo^s  the  most  dan- 
I^^P^  ^hpal/si*  Whep  thp  sea  js  unr)ifi^ed,  the  co« 
j^  Jbai^klf  p^ticujarly  p^  t^e  ^r^ian  shore,  exhi- 
bit: s^gh  ^ppeaj^iJe?  pf  l^eanty,  ps  rival  the  splen- 
m^  ^ipns  pf  the  anciep^^  concerning  the  palaces 
9nd  groyes  pf  the  Njerei^s  henjeath  the  wayes. 
.The  pJP»iP»l»ry  of  TpJ^  .^  /cpntinuation  of  the 
ir)dg^  of  Sinai>  divides  t|ie  /sxtremity  of  the  Red 
^  Jjatp  two  d^fP  gfift-     At  the  extremity  pf  tl^e 
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eastern  or  Elanitic  gulf,  Aila,  from  which  it  dep- 
rives its  name,  was  situated.  Koizoum  is  situated 
near  the  extremity  of  the  larger  gulf,  which,  in  an* 
cient  authors,  is  commonly  denominated  that  of 
Heroopolis.  By  the  Arabic  authors,  bdth  the  ci- 
ties of  Koizoum  and  Aila  are  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  Egypt.  The  retreat  of  the  Red 
Sea,  on  the  Arabian  side,  gradually  increases  the 
breadth  of  the  isthmus  ;  though  the  inaccurate  ac- 
counts of  the  Grecian  and  Arabian  geographers 
seem  to  support  the  opinion,  that  it  has  rather  en- 
croached upon  the  land  in  that  quarter,  than  de- 
serted it.  Misled  by  the  opinion,  that  Mount 
Casius  and  Heroopolis,  a  city  near  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf,  lay  under  the  same  meridian,  though 
there  be  almost  a  degree  of  longitude  between 
them,  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy  have  extended  the 
distance  between  Mount  Casius  and  the  head  of  the 
Arabian  gulf,  to  eighty-three  instead  of  sixty^foor 
G.  miles.  From  the  respective  latitudes  of  Suez 
and  Farama,  the  ancient  Pelusium,  the  nearest 
distance  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean appears  to  be  abont  forty-eight  G.  miles. 
The  intermediate  space  is  a  level  plain,  covered 
with  shifting  sand,  which  the  eye  traverses  without 
interruption  from  sea  to  sea.  The  advantages 
which  this  situation  presented  for  commercial  pur- 
suits, did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  an- 
cients, and,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  canal  was 

11 
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constructed,  which  connected  the  Red  Sea  with 
the  Mediterranean.  As  the  loose  and  sandy  soil 
of  the  isthmus  rendered  it  impracticable  to  form  a 
permanent  canal  across  its  narrowest  part  on  the 
western  side,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  navi- 
gable channel  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
which  they  ascended  towards  the  head  of  the  Del- 
ta.  On  the  eastern  side,  a  canal  was  conducted 
from  the  gulf  of  Suez  to  the  Pelusiac  channel, 
from  which  it  derived  a  stream  of  water.  This 
was  probably  the  river  Ptolemsnis  of  Pliny,  that 
passed  by  Arsinoe,  and  was  denominated  Cleopa- 
tris  by  Strabo.  From  the  circuitous  direction  of 
this  line  of  inland  navigation,  the  voyage,  accord- 
mg  to  Herodotus,  occupied  the  space  of  four  days. 
The  canal  seems  never  to  have  continued  perma* 
nently  open  for  any  considerable  space  of  time^ 
but  to  have  been  restored  at  intervals  by  different 
princes  ;  and  hence  a  confusion,  in  the  various  re* 
lations  of  historians,  has  been  produced.  Cairo, 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  which  the  natives  denominate 
Misr,  the  Mistress  of  the  World,  and  Misr  with- 
out an  equal,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Nile,  which  it  touches  by  its  suburbs  Fostat  and 
Bulac.  Though  the  extent  of  Cairo,  its  vast  po- 
pulation, and  the  diversity  of  dress,  language,  man- 
ners, and  features  which  its  inhabitants  exhibit, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  powerful  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  an  European  j   yet  this  impression 
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cannot  be  compared  with  the  idea  of  it$  ancient 
glory,  when  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Africa»  the 
second  capital  of  the  east»  the  scene  of  the  wonders 
of  Arabian  romance,  and  of  the  real  incidents  of 
Arabian  history,  scarcely  more  credible  than  those 
of  Oriental  fiction.  From  the  castle  of  Cairo, 
founded  on  Mount  Mokattami  the  eye,  at  one 
view,  commands  a  prospect  of  the  immense  cres- 
cent which  the  city  forms.  It  surveys  none  of 
those  public  or  private  edifices  which  display  the 
genius  of  the  architect,  none  of  those  regular 
squares  or  uniform  streets  which  mai'k  the  taste  of 
a  polished  people,  but,  amid  the  confused  multitude 
of  houses,  it  attempts  in  vain  to  trace  the  direction 
of  the  streets,  which  9re  crooked  and  narrow.  Va^ 
cant  spaces  appear  at  intervals,  which  ans  lakes  at 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  gardens  during  the 
Ksst  of  the  year.  In  September,  the  natives  sail 
over  the  ground,  which  in  April  is  covered  with 
flowers  and  verdure.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  tombs ;  it  is  without  a  pavement,  an^ 
without  walls ;  and  the  rubbish  which  has  accumu- 
lated during  a  series  of  ages,  rises  in  hillocks  around 
it.  The  lofty  minarets  of  the  numerous  mosques, 
are  the  only  objects  which  interrupt  the  uniformi- 
ty of  the  flat  and  terraced  roofs.  The  houses, 
which  consist  of  two  or  three  stories^  are  for  thff. 
most  part  composed  of  earth  and  brick,  though,  in 
some  instances,  a  soft  species  of  stene,  of  a  fiut 
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gnun,  is  employed.  As  they  receive  no  light  from 
the  streets^  while  the  windows,  even  of  the  inner 
courts,  are  of  small  size,  and  few  in  number,  they 
are^  for  the  most  part,  dark  and  gloomy  as  prisons* 
The  castle  of  Cairo,  situated  upon  a  steep  and  in- 
accessible rock,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  in 
circumference,  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  but 
commanded  by  the  adjacent  mountain.  The  two 
great  suburbs  of  Cairo,  which  may  with  propriety 
be  reckoned  detached  towns,  are  Bulac  and  Fostat, 
which  is  likewise  denominated  Misr  Elattike,  the 
Ancient  Misr,  or  Old  Cairo,  Bulac,  the  port  of 
Cairo,  is  a  long  irregular  town,  on  the  western 
branch  of  the  Nile.  Fostat,  or  OidCairo,  is  the  port 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Babylon. 
On  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  Giza,  formerly 
a  suburb  of  Fostat,  is  situated.  Cairo  lies  in  N. 
L.  ao*  3*,  and  E.  Long.  81"  3(y. 

Fostat  was  founded  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
Hegira,  by  Amrou  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  on  the 
place  where  he  pitched  his  camp,  before  adwincing 
to  the  siege  of  Alexandria.  According  to  Elma- 
cin,  it  derived  its  bamfe  from  the  tent  of  the  Ara- 
tian  general,  which  he  left  in  the  spot  whero  it 
had  been  pitched,  that  he  m^ht  not  destroy  the 
young  of  a  pigeon  that  had  formed  its  nest  in  it. 
The  origin  of  Grand  Cairo  is  comparatively  mo- 
dem.   It  was  founded  in  the  year  969^  by  Jauhar, 
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general  of  Moaz,  sovereign  of  Barbary,  a  prince  of 
the  Fatimite  race.  As  the  foundation  of  the  town 
happened  during  the  ascension  of  Mars,  from  the 
Arabic  name  of  that  planet,  it  was  denominated 
Kahira,  the  Victorious.  About  two  hundred  years 
after  its  foundation,  its  population  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fostat,  which 
city,  on  the  approach  of  the  crusaders,  was  set  on 
fire  by  its  weak  prince  Shuwar.  The  renowned 
Saladin,  who  retrieved  the  disasters  of  the  Arabs, 
founded  the  castle  of  Cairo,  and  the  walls  which 
surround  the  city,  about  eight  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Fostat.^  Though  Cairo  has  lost  itsi 
former  splendour,  and  the  opulence  it  enjoyed 
before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  its  population  is  still 
considerable,  and,  in  178^»  was  estimated  by  Vol- 
ney  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants* 
It  is  still  the  emporium  pf  the  trade  of  Eastern 
Africa,  and  maintains  a  considerable  intercourse 
with  Arabia,  Morocco^  and  various  districts  of  the 
Levant. 

The  traveller,  ascending  the  Nile,  soon  after  his 
departure  from  Cairo,  approaches  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  valley  of  Fgypt,  where  the  Arabian 
and  Libyan  mountains  seem  closing  to  prevent  his 


*  Abulfedae  Excerpt.  Hist.  Univ.  p.  23,  ad  fin.  Bohadjni 
Hist.  Saladioi  a  S^hultens, 
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Jarther  progress.  At  the  intervals  of  the  palm 
trees  which  cover  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  is 
struck  with  th^  regularity  of  the  immense  rocky 
masses  which  emerge,  in  detached  spaces,  from  the 
sandy  plains  of  Libya,  and  is  astonished  to  perceive 
that  they  iexhibit  the  vestiges  of  human  mt.  As 
he  observes  the  solitary  desert  stretching  beyond 
the  Plain  of  the  Pynmiids,  he  seems  to  stand  upon 
the  confines  x)f  nature,  and  to  contemplate  the  ruins 
of  a  former  world,  which  the  waters  have  spoiled. 
The  enormous  size  of  these  ancient  monuments, 
and  the  solidity  of  their  structure,  promise  a^ 
.eternal  duration,  an  existence  coeya}  with  the  ever^ 
lasting  mountains^  They  are  visible  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, 9nd,  as  the  j;raveller  ady^nces,  seem  to  retire 
into  the  r^cc^sses  of  the  desert^  Their  stupendouii 
height,  prodigious  surface,  and  enormous  solidity, 
strike  the  spectator  with  reverence  and  ^w^,  as  they 
recal  th^  meiqory  pf  distant  9ges.  The  situation 
of  the  principal  pyramids  is  at  the  entrance  of  thp 
Plain  of  Mummies f  where  the  sepulchres  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  are 
closed  with  stones  of  a  lai^  size,  and  covered  with 
sand.  The  pyramids  are  disjtinguished  by  the  nam^ 
of  the  villages  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  as  Giz^, 
Sakkara,  ^4  Dashur,  and  they  extend,  at  iqtej:* 
yals,  along  the  sand-hills  which  skirt  the  banks  pf 
the  Nile,  from  Giza  to  Medum,  over  a  space  of 
f;wenty-six  Q.  miles?     The  fodkj  base  on   which 


they  ar^  founded^  id  efevMed  libout  fifty  diet  kh&d 
the  level  of  the  ^lain.  On  the  westetn  bank  of  thiS 
Nile,  between  the  Hver  dnd  thts  line  of  pynimidl 
which  febuts  up  the  enirdttce  into  the  deceit,  the 
villages  df  Metrah^ni>y  and  MoHanan  mark  th« 
liiie  of  the  Anteifent;  Mfetnpbis.  Thl36e  Villages  li^ 
kboiit  nine  O.  miles  above  Fo^t&t,  in  N.  L.  29""  ^S^ 
They  aire  stiirounded  by  gh)ves  of  pftlin  tl^es,  \^hic)k 
concetti  from  obsei^atibn  the  reniaitad  of  that  greit 
city,  of  which  thb  very  ruihs  have  aliiibst  (lerished. 
Besides  the  nam^  of  Mehf,  K)t  Menouf,  given  by 
the  Arabs  to  a  position  at  which  the  ruins  were  vi- 
sible to  B,  late  period,  S6me  vast  shapeless  mounds 
of  rubbish,  where  thfe  thistle  springs  luxuriantly, 
and  canals  lined  with  stone,  but  choked  Up  with 
earth,  tVe  the  only  retiiains  of  the  ancient  Memphili, 
k  bity  which  wais  onde  about  fourteen  miles  in  cir- 
vnmfi^encS.^  Iii  these  mbuhds,  Which  chielSy  ap^ 
^at  od  the  extremitiels  of  the  ^Ain,  some  frag- 
ihent^  of  teulptuk^d  st6ne^  have  been  found ;  bM 
thbre  sve  no  olfeli^k^,  tio  hierlc^lyphiicB,  no  silperb 
Uibnutheiits,  no  ruins  of  tieitaple^  bir  publie  build- 
ings, to  m^k  the  i»itfe  of  fortber  taiii^ifibi^Uce.  tn 
a  Umatl  Idke,  hoWeVer,  whfich  ^bUliBctb  its  SUr- 
fkce  when  the  Mtiers  of  ihi  Nile,  ih  yeift  ^  est- 
ii^me  drought,  rise  ikot  to  theii*  6r^ViAry  h^ght^ 
ttiore  i^rfect  tod  magnifiidetat  ittiUs  have  bieto  dS^ 


*  Dtddor68  SIdulus,  1.  1.  f  j2. 
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.*  Hie  aneiMt  hiiiory  of  MeKiphiB  is  not 
teas  dbactire  than  its  modem  situation.  Though 
itiferior  to  Thebes  in  the  fame  of  antiquity,  its  ori^ 
l^n  ascends  to  a  very  remote  period  beyohd  the  li« 
faiits  of  authehtic  history.  Whether  it  was  founded 
by  Menes,  as  Herodotus  relates,  or  by  Uchoreus, 
according  to  Diodorus,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
tnost  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Nile, 
emerging  a  little  above  Memphis,  from  the  nar* 
rowest  part  of  the  valley,  seems  originally  to  have 
poured  its  stream  into  the  vast  morass  of  salt  water, 
which  occupied  the  place  of  Lower  E^ypt.  Be- 
fore its  waters  had  formed  to  themselves  a  channel 

* 

in  this  waste  and  unsteady  plain,  many  ages  pro- 
bably elapsed ;  but  soon  after  the  ground  began  to 
assume  a  durable  solidity,  Memphis  appears  to  hav^ 
heen  founded.  Situated  at  the  head  of  the  Delta, 
ft  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Nile,  which,  divide 
ing  its  stream  above  the  city,  passed  to  the  east  and 
to  the  west  of  its  walls.  At  this  period,  the  most 
considerable  branch  of  the  Nile  seems  to  have 
ilowed  on  the  west  of  Memphis,  towards  that  ste- 
rile district  which  lies  on  the  west  of  Alexandria, 
whetie  it  was  partly  lost  iii  brackish  lakes,  and  patt^ 
ly  dissipated'  in  the  desetts  of  sand,  without  colitri^ 
buting  much  to  the  fertilization  of  the  country. 

♦  Maillet's  Description  of  Egypt,  p.  274. 
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Menes,  according,  to  Herodotus,^  the  first  sovereign 
pf  Egypt,  by  erecting  an  immen/se  mound  on  th§ 
west  of  Memphis,  forced  the  waters  of  the  riyer  to 
abandon  the  weste^ii  and  opcupy  the  eastern  ch^n* 
nel.  The  remains  of  this  mound  were  observed  by 
Pococke,  who  describes  a  great  causeway  of  on$ 
thousand  yards  in  length,  and  twenty  feet  wide, 
formed  of  hewn  stone,  which  extended  across  9 
hollow  part  .of  the  country,  and  terminated  abou^ 
^  mile  to  thp  Nf  E.  of  the  pyraniids.t 

The  Nile  being  excluded  from  one  of  its  chan^ 
nels,  did  not  loqg  contain  its  waters  within  the 
other,  but  following  its  ancient  tendency  towar4s 
the  west,  which  it  derived  from  the  inclination  of 
the  soil,  again  separated  in  the  vicinity  of  Hello- 
polis,  where  it  formed  a  new  Delta,  stretching 
farther  to  the  east,  but  on  the  western  side  in- 
ferior in  ei^tent  to  the  ancient  Delta^  This  va- 
riation of  tt^e  &peji  of  the  Delta,  from  Mempbi9 
po  Heliopolis,  introduced  such  a  degree  of  confu- 
j^ion  into  the  relations  of  historians,  as  has  ren«- 
dered  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  position  of  Memr 
phis,  though  that  city  flourished  to  a  late  period* 
From  its  central  situation,  it  was  equally  adapted 
for  becoming  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom, 
and  the  emporium  of  an  ei^tensive  commerce.  The 

•  Ilerodot.  Euterpe,  99. 

+  Pococke's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  42. 
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ancient  monarchs  of  Egypt  deserted  Thebes»  and 
her  hundred  gates,  to  reside  in  this  new  capital, 
around  which  soon  arose  the  pyramids,  the  proudest 
monuments  of  antiquity.  Memphis  flourished  for 
many  ages,  and  even  survived  the  ravages  of  the 
Persian  Cambyses.  The  founding  of  Alexandria 
was  the  first  incident  fatal  to  its  greatness,  and  the 
capital  of  Middle  Egypt  begui  to  experience  the 
fate  of  Thebes.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Mem- 
phis, though  deserted  by  many  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, still  continued  the  second  city  of  Egypt,  a 
rank  which  it  seems  to  have  maintained  till  its 
final  destruction  by  the  Arabs  under  Amrou. 
After  a  long  and  obstinate  defence,  it  was  taken 
by  storm,  rased  to  the  ground,  and  the  name  of 
Misr,  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  Arabs,  transr 
ferred  to  Fostat.  *  At  some  distance,  above  the 
province  of  Feium,  the  ancient  Crocodilopolis,  af- 
terwards denominated  Arsinoe,  commences.  Here 
the  western  mountainous  ridge,  which  accompanies 
the  course  of  the  Nile  from  the  cataracts,  suddenly 
bends  towards  the  desert,  and  returning,  forms  in 
its  bosom  an  immense  basin,  containing  the  lake 
Moeris,  which  Strabo  describes  with  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm,  as  resembling  the  sea  in  its  extent,  in 
its  colour,  and  in  the  shores  by  which  it  is  suft 

r^ —  '  n 

•  Abulfedse  Descript.  -^gypt,  p.  25. 
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rounded.  *  This  province  is  cdebrated  by  the  «!• 
cients  as  flurpassing  the  rest  of  Egypt  in  beauty^  ia 
riches^  and  in  the  variety  of  its  productions^  It 
was  the  only  district  which  produced  the  olive. 
Feium  still  displays  traces  of  its  ancient  fertility, 
thoughi  by  the  neglect  of  its  canals,  and  the  en- 
cfoachment  of  the  sands  of  the  desert,  the  arable 
soil  is  reduced  to  a  third  c^  its  original  extent*  Ihe 
clinlate,  the  spil,  and  the  waters  of  the  river,  are  the 
same,  but  the  works  of  human  art  have  changed. 
The  soil  produces  various  kinds  of  gnin  abundant- 
ly, lind  the  oliv^  and  the  vine  are  not  quite  extir- 
pated. Groves  of  £hiit4kees  and  tx>ae»butdies  line 
the  banks  of  the  riv^  ^  imd  it  is  from  tfail  provinee 
that  the  immiense  consumption  of  fose*  water  by  thi^ 
Egyptians  is  Applied.  When  the  tvaters  of  the 
river  were  i^egukted  hj  cands,  and  ihib  induMi^  of 
the  inhabitants  aided  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
eoil,  the  province  of  Arsinoe,  with  its  grey  wastes 
^f  sand,  «nd  lofty  rotks,  which  f^tretch  with  nU- 
iherMis  intersections  far  into  the  desert,  presenMd 
tihe  apl^aranee  of  ^*  beauty  smiling  in  the  lltp  df 
<*  horfer  ;''  but  since  the  canals  haVe  been  rained, 
agriculture  neglected^  and  paltry  c0tt(^s  of  rnHid 
formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  eities,  the 
dreary  ^pect  of  desolation  has  ptedeminatod  over 
the  features  of  beauty.     The  cities  of  Crocodilo- 


*  Strabo  a  Casaub.  p.  11 6^. 
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polls,  Heraclea,  and  Ptolemais,  are  destroyed,  and 
Feium  itself,  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  a  consider- 
able city,  has  dwindled  almost  into  insignificance. 
The  bed  of  the  lake  Moeris,  now  denominated  Ca- 
irun,  is  much  inferior  to  its  ancient  size,  though 
it  is  still  about  thirty  leagues  in  circumference. 
The  length  is  between  thirty  and  forty  miles,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  about  six  miles.  ^  The  shore 
towards  Feium  is  flat  and  sandy,  and  various  islands 
are  comprehended  within  the  circumference  of  the 
lake.  Towards  Libya,  at  a  small  distance  ftom 
the  western  extremity  of  tlie  lake,  are  the  ruma  of 
the  town  and  palace  of  Caroun,  from  which  the 
lake  derives  its  Arabian  name.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  the  Labyrinth,  that  ex- 
traordinary and  magnificent  edifice,  which  Pliny 
regarded  as  the  most  amazing  monument  of  human 
genius  ;  which  was  the  prototype  of  similar  struc- 
tures in  Crete,  in  Lemnos,  and  in  Italy,  and,  for 
the  erection  of  which,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
assign  any  satisfactory  reason.  According  to  He- 
rodotus, the  subterraneous  apartments  of  the  Laby- 
rinth contained  the  bodies  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
kings,  and  of  the  sacred  crocodiles;  but  Plin^ 
mentions  it  as  an  opinion  generally  received,  that 
the  edifice  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  sun.  The 
canal  which  descends  from  the  Thebaid  to  the  lake 
■  ■      I    ■       I  ■  -  ■■■■.■       ■  ■  ■  . 

•  Browne's  Travels,  p,  }69, 
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Cairun,  is  still  denominated  the  canal  of  Joseph* 
Between  this  artificial  derivation  and  the  bed  of  the 
Nile»  a  long  narrow  lake,  termed  Bathen  by  the 
Arabs,  is  mtercepted.  Above  Feium,  the  moun- 
tains which  accompany  the  Nile  from  the  cataracts, 
approach  nearer  its  banks,  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  river  are  contracted,  parti- 
cularly on  the  eastern  side,  which  is  naked,  rocky, 
and  barren«  Towns  and  villages  become  less  nu- 
merous, while  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  abound 
more  and  more.  Amid  the  paltry  cotti^s  of  the 
Copts  and  Arabs,  the  traveller  discerns  the  vesti- 
ges of  magnificent  edii^ces  which  seem  to  have  been 
the  habitations  of  Genii.  In  sailing  southwards 
occur  the  considerable  towns  of  Benisouef,  Mon- 
ialout,  Assiut,  and  Girge,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt.  All  these  places  have  ruins  in  their  vici- 
nity ;  but  none  of  peculiar  splendour  occur,  till  we 
arrive  at  Dendera* 

Dendera,  the  ancient  Tentyra,  lies  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  extremity  of 
a  fertile  plain,  bounded  by  an  extensive  forest  of 
palms  and  dates,  which  furnishes  the  greater  part 
of  Egypt  with  charcoal.  *  The  ruins  of  ancient 
Tentyra,  which  lie  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  mo- 
dem town,  are  of  considerable  extent.  The  re-- 
mains  of  three  temples,  the  largest  of  which  is  in 


•  6onnini*8  Travels,  p.  5S9y  4to. 
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a  high  state  of  preservation,  still  exist.  Two  of 
these,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  are 
dedicated  to  Isis ;  the  third  seems  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Typhon.  *  The  execution  of  the 
sculptures  in  these  temples  exhibits  a  degree  of 
purity  and  delicacy,  which  the  Egyptians  seldom 
attained.  The  principal  subjects  represented  in 
the  porticos  are  of  an  astronomical  nature.  The 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Tentyra  are  famous  for 
their  enmity  to  the  crocodile,  o¥er  which  they 
exhibited  a  power  similar  to  that  of  the  Psylli  over 
serpents^  How  they  medicated  themselves  against 
this  terrible  animal  is  unknown ;  but  that  they  pos- 
sessed this  power  can  hardly  be  doubted^  as  it  was 
frequently  displayed  at  public  exhibitions  in  the 
Roman  capital,  t  Pliny  relates,  that  the  hardy 
Tentyrite  was  accustomed  to  pursue  the  crocodile 
into  the  recesses  of  the  river,  mount  on  his  scaly 
back,  fix  a  spur  of  wood  between  his  jaws,  and 
with  this  rude  bridle  conduct  him  to  the  shore, 
where  the  monster,  terrified  at  bis  voice,  disgorged 
for  burial  the  bodies  of  those  whom  he  had  de- 
voured. 1:  When  this  place  was  visited  by  Senni- 
ni,  the  Arabian  governor,  unlike  the  people  of  the 


*  Ripaud's  Report  on  the  Antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt, 

p.  49- 
f  Strabo  ft  Caaaub*  p.  1169« 
X  Plin,  Nat.  Hidt.  1,  viii.  c.  25- 
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country,  who  imagine  that  **  every  case  hat  its 
«« treaiure/Vthus  vindicated  the  resoarohea  of  that 
mithor  from  the  aspersions  of  his  countrymen  c 
f*  You  know  not  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Franks 
<<  oocupied  this  country,  and  that  it  is  from  re^ 
If  speet  to  tl^e  monuments  of  their  ancestors  that 
*^  they  visit  these  ruins,  as  objects  which  remind 
^*  them  of  their  ancient  grandeur/'  *  This  opinion, 
though  characteristic  of  barbarian  manners,  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  Arab»  if  the  force  of  popular  preju- 
dices be  considered,  eqiecially  as  the  Egyptians  of 
this  period  dreaded  the  tot^d  subversion  of  the 
Mahometan  power,  land  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  of  The  Yellow  King^  or  Russian  Csav* 
Opposite  to  Dendera,  o^  die  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  lies  Kend  or  Giend,  the  ancient  Cflpne  or 
CoBUopolis,  situated  on  an  eminence.  Since  the 
decline  of  Coptos  or  Keft,  the  Sanscrit  Gupta»  its 
niins  lie  about  four  leagues  above  Keni,  m  the 
same  bank  of  the  river.  The  ruins  of  this  city, 
which  QOCwpY  an  eminence  of  two  miles  in  oir!Q!)im- 
fiurence,  are  marked  only  by  a  few  fragments  ^f 
granite  and  mutilated  sarcophagi,  sunk  in  the  ele- 
vated soil.  In  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  (his 
city  was  the  mart  of  Indiui  commerce  \  it  was 
watered  by  a  canal  of  the  Nile,  and  inhabited  by 
Egyptians  and  Arabs.     By  this  route,  the  produce 


*  Sonnini's  Travels,  p.  59O,  4to. 
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of  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  India,  was  introdnced 
into  Egypt,  from  the  port  of  Coaaeir,  which  lies 
at  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey.  The  city 
retained  the  opulence  it  derived  from  this  trade 
till  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  by  whom  it  was  rased, 
and  the  inhabitants  extirpated,  on  account  of  their 
adherence  to  Christianity.  In  the  time  of  Abul- 
feda,  it  was  reduced  to  a  hamlet*  Cous,  the  Apol- 
linopolis  Parva  of  the  ancients,  succeeded  to  the 
commerce  and  opulence  of  Coptos,  and  possessed 
it  during  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs.  Abulfeda  re- 
lates that  it  was  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of 
Aden,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  which,  during  the 
19th  century,  monopolized  the  trade  of  India  and 
Egypt.  When  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  Indian  commerce,  after  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Southern  Africa,  declined,  Kend 
auceeeded  to  the  remains  of  this  tMde.  At  Cous 
no  remains  of  antiquity  exist,  except  the  entaUa* 
ture  of  an  Egyptian  gate,  .on  the  cornice  of  w)^ich 
aGrreek  inscription  is  engraved.*  Tlie  soil  of 
Upper  Egypt  seems  to  increase  in  fertility,  as  the 
traveller  approaches  the  site  oi  the  ancient  The- 
bes. The  cultivated  fields  produce  luxuriant  cropt^ 
in  the  proportion  of  thirty  and  fifty  for  one,  while 
several  crops  succeed  one  another  in  the  same  year.t 

*  Ripaud's  Report  on  i^e  AQtiquitiefi  of  Upper  Egypt, 
p.  48. 

t  Soonini's  Trarels,  p.  6l9>  4to. 
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In  that  fervid  atmosphere,  which  render^  Aoyrevs 
more  fragrant,  fruit-trees  of  every  species  are.con«| 
stantly  covered  with  fruits  or  hlossoms,  and  equal- 
ly delight  the  senses  by  their  variegated  foliage 
aiid  odoriferous  shade.  The  acacia,  which  pro- 
duces  the  gum  Arabic,  abounds  in  the  sai^d^^ 
plains.  The  appearance  of  this  tree  is  stunted^ 
the  stem  crooked  and  low,  the  branches  long 
and  naked,  the  leaves  narrow,  and  the  flowers 
minute  and  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  yel- 
low.  Its  bark  is  roufi^h  and  brown,  and  the 
branches  are  armed  with  long  white  spines.  *  Were 
extensive  forests  of  the  acacia  diffused  over  the 
sandy  plains  of  Egypt,  the  basis  of  the  soil  of 
which  consists  frequently  of  vegetable  mould^^  it  is 
probable  that  extensive'  arid  ctistricts  might  be. 
reclaimed  from  desolation  to    their  original   ter- 


pital 

hundred  gates,  from  eacn  of  which  issued  two  hun- 
dred  warriors,  with  their  horses  and  chariots,  over- 
wnelm  the  mind  with  astonishment  by  their  .mafir. 


uitude  and  magnmcence,  whil^  .they,  at  the  .same 
time,  exhibit  the  most  melancholy  picture  of  the  in- 
stabihty  of  human,  greatness.    When  the  Scythians 


♦  SonftiiirB  Tntvell(  p.  6S7,  4to. 
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iovited'  Dadusf  to  foUoW  them  ftoitin?  toasilii>:of '<^ei» ' 
aneestora^^we  aoooinpaiiyrtlieir  drearfTDutft  tllMihgIt) 
the  desert^  and  contemplaie'thet  sokmnr  viiitiof  thi^^ 
paataral  tnhosin'>tbe  veneraUe'  grdvc8>of*  tbeiri  fuM  * 
thersw .    It  is  .with  feelangs*  sudol  iair tfcf^  the)  ttmtU  - 
ler'shonld. tread 'Ott^the  runa^  of'Tbebesi  aivdicotl'A 
template  the*  cradle  of  *  tbt  hmoian  mee*     If  ^ever '  a^i 
naticm  aimed -at  ammmildky -of  fame,  andisdujgbl)t#^ 
aatankh  and  ecli|Ber8iicceildihg^:geiKMtion«>by'theJ 
momimeiits  of' theki  graadeiir}'it'waaHthe<  nbliOtf^ 
vikiclx .  bud*  i  £ig^tian  (Thebee "; » yet  their  ^antiifaiity v 
is  buried:  in  the  obtoUrityvof  ages'j  tkdir  hi»Mrf$<^ 
their  maanerar^  and  tfaeiri  lasus,  are  foi^otteti^  atid^l 
their  name  has  JharaUy-  sufTilved  the  revolutttMa  i  of 
eenturiea.*    The  grandeur  and  beauty  cOMpieilOti^' 
iaither^effecaiUe<ruinii  of  ithisoHieient  citj^^sthtf  ^eAlnu  > 
vaom  dinlendioni^iand  'tb^  -gigantm  prdporticUM  >o0' 
its  anehtteotute^jredaee,  into- cani|M(rative'QnMgidd^ 
caneelhfi  most  hMfltedmonunietits/of  otber  niittonii«i 
13ie  .ruins,  yvUehn  occupy  ibbth>  ndeaiof  th^>Nfld,^ 
eKtend  for  thfaee: leagues  ab)ng  the' river $<»&'  th^<) 
east  and  ivestrthfey  reA^hltothbrnnuntaittfif,  aikdd^*' 
sonbiB  aicbsuit  vf  rtiveBlryu8e90n:  nfiles;  centred ^mth<^ 
prostiate^  jcotamtt  i  ofn  immente'  uiagnitixdf^ '  cok>iisttl<^ 
sfenUiea,  lo^cokmnite^avenQes^  farmed'  by  rdw^crf*^ 
oboiioka  and  -sphinxes,  and  remains  of-porttcos  of 
pxtid^(iouB  etevtatiom    .Kouma  'and  Medinet-Abu, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  Luxor  and  Car- 
nac,  on  the  eastern,  mark  the  extent  of  the  ruins. 
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tbe  grenter  proportion  of  "which  exist  on  the  east- 
am  bank  of  the  Nil«.  The  river  is,  at  this  placet 
about  three  hundred  yards  broad*  At  Kouma  are 
tbe  ruins  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  constructed  on  a 
diflfereat  plan  from  tliat  of  the  edifices  at  Thebes.  * 
The  roo&  are  vaulted  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  the 
hieroglyphics  accurately  engraved.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  district  are  a  ferocious  race,  dark  in 
their  complexion,  and  different  in  their  features 
fipam  the  other  Egyptians,  while  the  greater  part 
of  th^m«  like  the  ancient  Troglodytes,  inludbit  the 
c^v^rns  of  the  mountains.  When  Browne  visited 
Kouma,  a  female  inquired,  **  Are  you  afraid  of 
*<  crocodiles  ?''  and  added  laconically,  **  We  are 
<*  crqoodiles  i**  t  a  denomination  which  applies  ac-  • 
curately  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  villages  of  the 
Thebaid^  The  ruins  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile  aie  not  only  less  entire,  but  piled  in  greater 
disorder,  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river. . 
The  most  entire  are  the  Memnonium, .  or  palace 
of  M^mnon,  the  palace  of  Medinet- Abu,  and  two 
colosftd  statues,  celebrated  fiar  their  prodigious 
height.  Some  of  the  columns  of  the  Memnonium 
are  still  about  forty  feet  high,  and  toi  in  diameter. 
In  ..(me  of  the  courts  are  fragments  of  an  immense 


■P^b 


t  flipsud^V  Report  on  the  Aattjiuiljoi  of  Upper  E|7pt» 

p,  48. 
f  Browne's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  138. 
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Statue,  one  of  the  feet  of  which  is  entire,  and  aU 
most  eleren  feet  long.  A  ci^ossal  statue  of  gra- 
nite, of  smaller  proportiims,  placed  at  one  oi  the 
gates,  exhibits  an  admirable  specimen  of  Egyptian 
sculpture.  The  body  is  black,  but  the  head  ia 
formed  of  rose-coloured  granite.  The  peristyle  of 
the  palace  of  Medinet- Abu  is  sixty-five  feet  paces 
in  length,  and  fiAy-five  in  breadth.  It  is  formed  by 
four  ranges  of  columns,  forty*five  feet  in  height,  and 
seven  in  diameter.  The  execution  of  the  sculptofe 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  Memnonimn.  The  snudt- 
er  hieroglyphics  are  hollowed  in  the  stone,  from  the 
depth  of  one  to  that  of  six  inches,  while  the  larger 
figures  haye  two  inches  of  relief.  The  two  cdos- 
sal  statues,  generally  denmninated  Shaama  and  Ta« 
ama,  are  placed  between  Memnoninn  and  Medi- 
net- Abu.  Hiey  are  about  fifty-eight  foet  in  height, 
and  in  a  sitting  attitude.  Their  bases  are  about 
eleven  feet  high,  but  immersed  nearly  six  feet  in 
the  earth*  The  southern  colossus  is  entire,  but 
the  northern  is  mutilated.  Its  base  and  l^  are 
covered  with  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  which 
jcommemorate  the  emission  of  sound  from  the  vo* 
cal  statue  of  Memnon.  The  interval  between  Mem- 
nonium  and  Medinet^Abu  is  occupied  by  the  con- 
tinuous ruins  of  magnificent  edifices  and  colossal 
statues,  the  sculptures  of  which,  representing  bat- 
des  and  sieges,  seem  to  indicate  the  remains  of  the 
tomb  of  Osymandyas,  probably  the  same  personage 
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If  kh  M^mnon.  Dioderus  }has  deft  :us.a  deocriptiim 
of  %his  aalonkhmg  <eclifioe.  ^he  .vestibule,  of  <€»- 
loured  atone,  mas  iwo  hundred  cfeet  liu  .length,  and 
fiwty -NQi^t  :fe0t  in  jelevatlion.  'The  peristyle  was  of 
a  squase  ffQfm,<each  .oF  its  sides  was  ifour  ihundsed 
feet  long,. ^uppoitedlhy.qolumns  aoulptucsdin  tthe 
fovm  (tf .animals,  >while  the  roof,  .of  an  azure  cdour, 
was  -vari^ated  with^stars  of  gold.  iBayond  ithis ipe^- ' 
Di8ty,le,  another  portico,  onore  highly  enuEmented 
with  .  sculptures  than  the  ibrmer,  intcoduoed  the 
spectator  fto  iAie  view  of  three  statues,  foisneNl  of 
one  akono,  not  more  Bemaikable  for  their  gigantic 
ai^e,  than  £u*  tfaeir  exquisite  wiirlunanshtp.  On  the 
laiigest  of  diese  statues  was  the  fallowing  |u*oud  in- 
•flCidptioQ  :  V  I  am  Osymandyas;,  king  of  kings!  Let 
-^*  him  mho  iwouldknow  haw  greait  I  am,  and  where 
'^f  I  MfOMej  «ui^as8  piy  woidos.''  *  According  te 
ldie<flame  author,  the  ^ulptuies  on  the  walls. of  thia 
uooument  opmmemorate  the  triumpiis^of  tins  prince 
over  die  iuMu^geats  of  Baetria.  The  jnost  cele- 
Iwated  mommMils  of  ancient  Thdbes  are  sknated 
«i  the  eastern  hank  of  the  river,  and  extend  from 
4ite  Arabiaii  village  of  Luxor  or  Aksor,  mentioned 
hy  Abui&da,  to  Camac  Luxcm*  is  probubly  the 
Diospolis  of  the  Greeks,  hut  Caraac  may  liloewiae 
be  included  in.  Ptolemy's  Great  City  of  Jupiter. 
In  approadiing  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Luxor 

*'       ■    ■  I  l>       I   »■    ■■!  If       I  I     I  III        I   III  I      III.      I  ■^——^—^—^1        I        ,    i^m^^m^mmm^ 

*  Diodoms  Sicuius  i  Heyae,  VoK  L  p.  145. 
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from  the  river,  two  immense  obelisks  appear  m  the 
(roht,  an(l1)etween  these  and  ttie  edifice,  two  co- 
lossal statues  of  black  granite,  about  thirty-eight 
feet  in  neiglit.  Of  the  palace,  varioujs  magnificent 
colonnades  still  exist,  hut  some  of  the  wings  are 
^eatty  oitapiSated,  so  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
forik  of  the  building.  It  is  at  Calmac,  however, 
that  the  finest  rtiin  exists,  r  our  avenues,  three  of 
which  are  formed  oy  rows  of  sphinxes,  lead  to  tour 
ma^iffceiit  porticos.  The  'mi^ale  consists  of  a 
grand  saloon,  formed  by  ranges  of  columns  of  pro- 
digious  magnitude.  I  he  rums  of  this  edihce  are 
surrounded  with  thfe  remains  of  sphinxes,  obelisks, 
sfatues,  and  mutuated  columns,  all  of  which  are 
sculptured  with  hieroglyphical  figures.  The  Libyan 
mountain,  on  the  west  of  Thebes',  contains  nume- 
'rous  excavations,  which  occupy  nearly  three-fourths 
of  its  elevation,  but  the  entrances  of  many  of  which 
ate  now  filled  up  with  sand.  The  most  spacious 
and  'most  ornamented  of  these  caverns  are  those 
which  are  lowest  on  the  mountain ;  those  which 
are  formed  in  the  mdre  elevated  parts,  though  si- 
mUar  in  plan,  are  more  rude  in  construction  as  well 
as  execution.  A  passage  of  'considerable  length, 
cut  in  the  freestone,  leads  to  the  anterior  chamber, 
from  which  another  passage,  winding  abruptly  to 
the  right,  leads  to  the  great  sepulchral  chambert 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  a  sarcophagus  of 
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red  granite.  *  In  the  least  decorated  cayema,  nit 
represented  the  arts  which  flourished*  and  the 
trades  which  were  practised,  at  the  epocha  of  their, 
construction.  The  subjects  which  relate  to  Amend 
ceremonies,  the  occupations  of  the  hunter  and  the 
iisher,  the  duties  and  the  punishments  of  military 
life,  the  employments  of  the  husbandman,  the  pot« 
ter,  and  the  artizans  which  first  appear  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  are  in  these  caverns  sculptured 
in  basso-relievo,  or  painted  in  fresco,  t  The  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings  are  carved,  in  theu*  whole  ex- 
tent, with  pictures  and  hieroglyphics,  and  exhibit 
many  specimens  of  th^  grot^ue  style,  similar  to 
that  employed  in  Herculaneum.  t    The  unintellir 


•  Browne's  IVavels,  p,  1 37, 

t  RJpaud'g  Report  on  the  Antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt, 
p.  44. 

t  "  In  some  places  of  the  Mummy  Pits,**  says  Vansleb, 
"  are  great  tombstones,  full  o£  cyphers  and  enigmatical  fi« 
"  gures,  which  represent  something  of  chemistiy,  and  of 
"  other  sciences  and  mysteries,  and  full  of  strange  charac- 

«  ters  that  are  no  hieroglyphics.'^ Fansleb's  Trawh  in 

167«-S,/>.9I. 

The  sepulchres  o£  the  kings  are  denominated  Biban-d- 
Moluk,  the  Ports  or  Gates  of  the  Kings;  and  hence  Bruce 
thinks  was  derived  the  epithet  ixarof^Xog,  having  a  hundred 
gates,  which  h  employed  by  Homer.  Volney  conjectures,  that 
the  term  signified  a  hundred  public  porticoes,  firuce't  Tra- 
vels, Vol.  L  p.  136.    Volney's  Ruins, 
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giUe  diaracters  isuscnbed  on  the  wiills  of  these  pja* 
yems,  are  sujqposed  to  conceal  the  hkitojry  of  a  very 
obscure  period  of  the  reign  pf  the  ancient  The- 
ban  monarchs,  whose  authority  extended  from  Ethi- 
opia to  India.    In  one  of  these  caves  are  found  the 
reprewntatiom  of  the  two  harps  wd  hwpejrsde- 
scribed  by  Bruce,  which  are  supposed  hj  Browne  to 
have  been  ddineated  from  memory,  rather  than 
from  the  figures  themselves,  b|it  which  the  French 
philosophers  who  visited  these  excavations  in  a  more 
secnre  manner  tb^n  former  travellers  had  done,  do 
not  accuse  ci  inaccuracy.     In  many  of  these  sub- 
terraneous recesses,  the  sculptures  represent  hu- 
man sacrifices.     Strabo  relates  that  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings  were  forty  in  njunber,  while  Diodonis 
Siculus,  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  records,  enu* 
metates  forty-seven,  though  he  adds,  that,  during 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagiis,  only  seventeen  were 
open^  *  the  Egyptians  having  probably  concealed 
them  to  prevent  violation.     At  present  only  nine 
are  accessible.     The  mummies  are  now  procured 
from  the  excavations  in  the  more  elevated  part  of 
the  mountain,  t    The  pensile  gardens  of  Thebes 


^  Diodor.  Sicul.  ^  Hejne,  Vol.  I.  p.  142. 

f  According  to  Nordea,  grottos  or  excavatiQns  of  this 
kind  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  Assint  are  denominated  Sababinath^ 
{fosden's  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  55. 
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ai^e  trfeWtioheft  by  ftiriy/*  but  no  particular  aescrip- 
iibh  flf  ^tHdifi  Ti'ds  Ibech  preservecl.  TKe  drigm  of 
fKis'city  ascencb toil  perioii  of  unTaihorakble  aiiti- 
quify.  The  anci^ttt  cit^  was'de^dfoyedliefbre  tKe 
drk  b(  auth^htlc  lifstdi'y,  afid  iU  power  arid  iiiagiii. 
ficerfde  We  described  by  atithdrs  wlio  only  'Be*hdi 
its  Tuiiis,  The  o|)ih1iin's  'o*f  the  EgyptlAis  'tliem- 
Sdlvfes,  as  tve  ai*e  infbrnfiedby  ©loddrus,  were  divid- 
ed cdrrc€?rriiAg  the  fdhfider  of  Thebes,  "though,  t>y 
il?he  V(!nee  off  the  thaQdrity,  that  Thdnour  was  a^cribea 
i6  OsiVfe,  !By  others,  hdwever,  'the  claims  of  tlie 
s^dflnd  BrisirJs,  a  dhafficter  whose 'histoiy  Is  scarceTy 
less  Sbsciitk  thah  thalt  df  Osiris,  were  adrait£ei  t*6 
bfe  *|f)rrferkb^fe.  The  "sigtf ifecatioh  and  etymotdgy  df 
the  ^k'firfe  '6^  the  dty  tik'e^isfe  forms  a  very  perplex- 
ing, thoitgh  Hot  Very  ith'portant,  subject  of  inquTiy, 
tVdtn  k  cdebrate'd  temple  dedicated  to  tfeat  Tu- 
ttihikry,  l%e1bes  h  ^nreVimes  dehommatSd  jfe 
Gty  ofihe  SUn.  The  origmal  ^line  of  Thebes 
M's  c&us'ed  by  the  l&uilding  of  Memphis :  It  was 
sasc^dSft  i)y  SMatls,  and  ailterwards  by  Sabacon, 
kingfe  Af  the  EAropiaVi  sJiepnerds  j  and  it  was  pro- 
baWy  the  Vicihfty  of  this  rapid  and  ferocious  enemy 
which  induced  the  ancient  Egyptian  princes  to  re- 
move the  seat  of  their  empire  down  the  Nile  to 
Memphis.  The  mutilation  of  the  ancient  mouu- 
anents  of  Thebes  was  completed  by  the  indiscri* 
minate  rage  of  Cambyses,  after  whose   invdaion 

— t  '  '  I  ■!  ■      ■    ■         . 

*  Plin,  Nat.  Hitt.  h  xxxvi.  c.  14. 
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this  "city  never  recovered  aliy  part  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  It  may  be  noticed  as  a 'curious  fact, 
that  Ammianus  Marcellinus  meritiom  tlie  'devasta- 
tion of  Thebes  by  a  sudden  Incursion  of  ^the  'Car- 
thaginians, prior  to'the-e^dpedition'of  Cailibyiies  in- 
to E^ypt. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Thelies,  in  alargeisliUid  ftimr- 

-ed  %y  a  brunch  of  the  Nile,  whidh  's^arates  frotn 

the  prhfcipal  Mreaih  lit  Ettnentli,  Md  utiit^s  ^li 

it  iigain  at  Menmonhim,  ought  prttbably  to  hb 

placed  tlie  Titthyjis  ^f  IHolctoy,  *  the  Pathm*is  of 

Tliny,  Patbres  of  <fh^  9f  ebrew  mdnuinehts,  and 

T^al^wes  <0f 'tlie  Seplfaagitil^     The  change  df  P  fn- 

%o  I'm  confofteable  to  the  Etfhiopic  prdtttmoitfttMr. 

Smienlth,    the  "andent  Rennonthis,   ¥teB  tbotrt 

twelves  firites  abdve  Tbdbes,  and  exhibits  the  mints 

nf  n  fliagnificent  temple.     In  this  city,  accordhig 

to  i^ian,  The  Good  Oenms  was  Wctohrpped  itir^ 

^der  tfie  synibol  tX  %  %a11,  and  denoministed  Otnlir- 

{Ms.  t    Between  Ermetith  and  isna  lies  AiSftM, 

ia  mtiiXi  tovm  fbimded  on  the  riAit^xX  AphiXDdttopb^ 

iis,  ^emetitnes  denominated  A^hyVii^,  «9  Wilford 

(^inks,  ftbia  the  SaMcrit  teMi  Aswini.     E^e,  tit 

Latc^is,  is  s^  ^  considerable  town,  wd  tinct 

tlife  {lersecMion  of  Diocle^ian>  has  been  itevered  Ai 

B  place  of  peciilttir  sitncitity  by  the  Copts*     An  ftte& 


*  Ptolemaei  Geogn  k  Bertio,  p.  122. 
f  ^lian.  Hist*  Anioial.  1.  xv. 
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eient  temple  is  still  in  a  state  of  considerable  pre- 
servation*    According  to  Norden,  the  capital  of 
one  cdimm  never  resembles  another.     The  sculp- 
tures represent  the  ceremonies  of  worshiping  the 
ram,  the  crocodile*  and  the  Nile.     In  the  vicinity 
of  thxi  city  are  various  ruins  of  temples  and  large 
buildings,  that  appear  from  the  sculptures  to  faaye 
bepn  consecrated  to  the  cropodile,  whiph  is  sonje^* 
times  represented  with  the  head  of  a  b^wk.    Th9 
inhabitants  of  this  district^  if  they  have  not  retain- 
ed their  ancient  veneration  for  this  animal,  still 
preserve  many  superstitions  concerning  it.     In  the 
vicinity  of  Esne  the  iing  of  the  crocodiles  is  said  tp 
reside,  who,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  race»  is  devoid  of  a 
tail,  but,  as  a  compensation  for  this  loss,  he  is  adorned 
with  ears.     Among  the  qualities  of  this  royal  cro- 
codile, is  that  of  never  doing  any  harm,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  extremely  probable.    This  super- 
stition resembles  that  which  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  entertfun   concerning  the  csfyman. 
Beneath  Esne,  t)iere  appears,  from  Strabo,  to  have 
been  ^n  ancient  city,   denominated  Crocodilopo- 
li^f.    l^e  situation  of  the  Eileithyia  of  Ptolemy,  or 
the  city  of  Bubaste,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  is  indicated  by  an  enclosui^  containing  v^ 
rious  ruinsp  at  £1  Kab.  *    The  mountain  in  its  vir 
cihity  is  pierced  with  numerous  sepulchral  excava^ 

*  Rtpaud*8  Report  on  the  Anticjiilties  of  Upper  Eg^pt^ 
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tions,  on  which  are  sculptured  ihe  details  of  rural 
and  domestic  economy,  nayigation,  religious  and 
funeral  ceremonies.  The  process  of  embalming  is 
minutely  described ;  the  male  figbres  are  painted 
red,  and  the  female  yellow.  Edfbu,  the  ancient 
ApoUinopolis  Magna,  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  temple  of  Orus,  the  Egyptian  Apollo,  and  was 
one  of  the  places  where  the  grand  mysteries  were 
celebrated.  This  temple,  though  it  has  suffered 
considerable  dilapidations,  is,  after  that  of  Dende- 
ra*  the  most  perfect  q>ecimen  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture. A  few  leagues  beyond  Edfou,  the  chw- 
nel  of  the  Nile  is  contracted  by  the  Mountain  of 
the  Chain,  -or  Gebet  el  Silfili,  which  projects  into 
the  stream  from  the  western  bank.  This  moun^ 
tain  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
chain,  which,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Egyptian 
history,  was  drawn  across  the  stream,  to  prevent 
the  incursions  of  the  Nubians,  who  were  accus- 
tomed,  in  their  boats,  to  descend  the  river,  and  rth 
vage  the  plains  of  the  Thebaid.  The  rock,  which 
consists  of  freertone,  is  at  this  place  hollowed  into 
sc^pukh^l  excavations.  Beyond  this  narrow  pass' 
of  the  river,  the  ruins  of  Ombos,  now  denominal;ed 
Koum  Ombu,  or  the  Hei^  of  Ombos,  are  disoo^ 
vered,  the  structures  of  which  seem  to  have  sui^ 
beneath  the  enormous  weight  of  the  materials  with 
which  they  were  constructed.  The  remains  of  two 
temples,  which,  from  the  ipulptures,  seem  to  have 
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I     * 

beea4fkTOte4  to  the  united  wor^Uprofi  Oaris^andi 
tbe.  Crocodile,  still  di^jUy^  the.  faded,  aaptctt  of! 
ancient  grfinde^r*  ^ 

h\  the  t^mplds  of  OmboSi  the  raatignan*:  1>^' 
phon  is;  represented  with  the  head  of.  acroBodiltt 
a|94  tlv9(  body  of  a  beav^  aod  offerisgs  are  ptesent-^ 
ed.to^^the  figure  of  a  man  with,  the  head  iofiacnV' 
codiletf     As  the  b^nks  of  the.  Nile  are  im this  i^s^^ 

m 

trict . ali^o^t  deaevted,  the  crocodiles  which,  swann -^ 
on  the  isles  of  sand, .  and  swim  in  leng  lines  along' 
the  riveTi  seem,  to  have  fixed  their  residence^*  in  ca « 
peculiar  iqaQner,  ioj  the,  viciniky.of  a  town  in-wbioh' 
they  were  formerly,  veneralaed*      Aseeikttig '  bb^ 
yend  Ombos,  we '  arrite  at  Syenc  or  Assioan^  £1^ 
pbantine,  and  Phils,  by  Tacitas  •  denomioBted^he- 
barrier  of  the  Roman  lempiiei     S^ene  htw  thrioe 
varied  its  position. .   llie  present  town*  is^  builV^on  - 
the  baoksf  of  the  river ^  according  itO' the  •obtepva-' 
tions  of  c  Bruce,  in  N.  L.  24^  (Tiafl'^  and  &  long. 
33°  30'.  t  Tlie  Syene  of  the  aneient  lEgyptians^  of' 
the  Greeksji  and  of. the.  Romans,  appears  tehiive* 
hee|i  situated  'on  Xh^  heights  which  eommand  'thb- 
modere^  town.     It: was  taken*  and  destroyect^by** 
Cal^»ip»flaedby  MAbomit  ^^  TMSwordiifGidt***' 
Th^  Ar^4aipiiS$ren»,.  though  it  oceupi€fd^^aft'y>f^ 


i**^ 


•  •  Ripiaad'8  ttepdrt  'on  the  -Antiquities  of  Upper.  Egypt, 
p«  22« ' 
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*«  %.<»^f%  ancient,  city,  wa^^sit]Vi^4.iAa^ns^9j-^ 
S9.?%.T?^  lotion  tl^a^^  eithfr  thq.  anp^j^nt,  pr,  tii.^^ 
modem  town.  Tlie  is\e  of  £le{>ha|(itii^^  i9.,4ti^^, 
t^  opposite  to,  Sype,  and ,  %  be^.,  apjj^rj»nt|y, 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  the  sediment  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  about  thr^e  huijidred  fathonvs  Ip/ig^  ap  ^ . 
four,  hundred  hroad.  It  contains  the  ruips  •  of  a^ 
smajl  teinple  consecrated  to  Qrps^  th?,  figuyps 
sculptured  on  wh\cl^  have^  the^  charac^ristic,  fip;^-, 
tures  of  negroes.  * .  The  modern,  inhabitants  of  this 
isle  exhibit  conside^ble  resemblance  to  the  negyot., 
rape  in  features/ hair^  andperspn.  t  Termi^sj^apd: 
Marada,  sm|all  ^villages  which  lie  on  the  iir$(  (^aj^-:. 
ract  of  the  Nile,  are  abouj;  si^  miles.  abQ^FeSyepPr, 
At  this  cataract,  qr  rather  rapid,  by  th(^,  Arabs  d^r 
nominated  Shelal,  the,  Nile,  whic^  is  ^i;cely  halJT, 
a  mile  in  breadth,  is  divided  into, a  nuu^ber  of 
small  channels  by  numerous  isles  and  rocks  of  gra- 
nite, that  run  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  peculiarly  rough  and  irre- 
gular, being  formed  of  a  confused  mass  of  naked  pre- 
cipices and  sandy  declivities,  Tli^  fall,  of  the  Nile  it- 
self  appeared  to  Norden  to  be  only  about  four  feet 
in  height.  Foco^kie,.  who  ^^^pat^h^ve  oba? rv^d  it 
at  a  more. favourable. season,,  mentions. three  dif- 
ferent falls  ;  the  first  three  feet  in  height,  the  se- 

* 

**Ripaud*8  Report  on  the  Antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt» 
p.  22. 
f  Browse's  Travels,  p.  141. 
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cond  five,  and  the  third,  which  is  situated  lower  en 
the  river,  of  still  greater  height.  *  The  boats  of 
the  Arabs  both  ascend  and  descend  these  rapidsp 
which  do  not  correspond  to  the  magnificent  de- 
scriptions of  them  left  by  the  ancients.  Among  the 
ancient  poets,  who,  in  their  descriptions,  have  de- 
picted it  as  a  scene  of  sublimity  and  grandeur,  Lu- 
can  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned,  t  But 
even  the  historians  and  naturalists  have  caught  the 
enthusiasm,  and  describe,  in  the  most,  brilliant 
colours  of  fancy,  the  roaring,  dashing,  and  foam- 
ing of  the  agitated  stream,  the  tremendous  whirl- 
pools it  forms,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
which  is  compared  to  the  velocity  of  an  arrow. 
The  Persian  garrison  are  described  by  Seneca  as 
stunned  by  the  loud  and  dreadful  echos  of  the 
waterfalls,  and  retreating  from  its  vicinity  to  a  more 


Pococke*8  Travels  in  Egypt,  Vol.  I.  p.  1^1. 

■     Quis  te  tam  lene  fluentem 
Moturum  tantss  violenti  gurgitis  iras 
Nile,  putet  ?  Sed  cum  lapsus  abnipta  vianim 
Excepere  tuos,  et  precqiites  cataracts, 
Ac  nusquam  vetitis  ullas  obsistere  cautes 
Indtgnaris  aquis;  spuma  tunc  astra  lacessis ; 
Concta  frenmiit  undis^  ac  multo  munnuce  montea 
Spumeus  inrictis  canescit  fluctibua  apDois. 

Lucan,  PkarsaL  h  X.  315» 
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quiet  station.  ^  From  these  relations,  we  figure  to 
ourselves  the  stupendous  precipices  of  Niagara,  the 
vast  unbroken  flood  which  agitates  the  air  to  a 
whirlwind  in  its  fall,  the  thundering  reverberation 
of  the  rocks,  the  white  cloud  of  spray,  and  the  pro* 
.strate  Indian  adoring  the  awful  divinity  of  the  wa- 
ters* •  If  ever  these  ideas  were  applicable  to  the 
waterfalls  of  the  Nile,  that  period  is  long  past. 
From  the  relation  of  Diodorus,  however,  who  de- 
scribes the  regurgitation  of  the  river  as  inundating 
the  plains  of  Nubia,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that, 
m  the  li^se  of  time,  through  the  constant  attrition 
of  so  considerable  a  body  of  water,  the  fall  of  the 
river  has  been  gradually  rendered  less  precipitous, 
and  the  chasm  of  the  rocks  more  considerable. 
About  four  miles  beyond  the  cataract  of  the  Nile, 
lies  £1-Hei£&  the  ancient  Phila^  In  this  isle,  or 
rather  rock  of  granite,  which  is  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fathoms  long  and  seventy  broad,  are  con- 
centrated some  of  the  most  curious  and  picturesque 
remains  of  Egypt.  Three  entire  temples,  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  fort,  and  the  vestiges  of  two  other 
temples,  are  here  discernible.  The  plan  of  the 
temples  is  very  irregular,  probably  from  having 
been  the  work  of  difierent  periods.  The  exterior 
part  of  the  building  is  adorned  with  colossal  sculp- 
tures, and  the  ornaments  and  capitals  of  the  co- 

*  Senecae  Nat.  Qiuest.  lib.  !▼.  c.  2. 
VOL.  IT.  M 
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Irnnns  are  exquisitely  finisAied.  The  caijpitais  afe  «f 
four  kinds,  representing  the  ealyx  <3ff  die  lotus,  the 
flower  of  the  lotns,  the  liead  of  the  pakn  tree,  %nd 
the  branches  of  the  fan  pahn  tree  united  with  the 
bark  of  the  lotus.  One  of  the  (Colossal  ^sculplures 
represents  a  giant,  who  seiwsin  his  left  hidid1;hurl)y 
men  by  the  hair,  while  in  his  right  he  brandislhes 
a  battle-axe  over  his  devoted  ^ctilns.  From 
the  figure  of  the  hawk  sculptufed  on  the  iraSby 
the  great  temple  appears  to  haw  been  ^^onsecrat- 
ed  to  Osiris,  whose  sepulchre  was  in  tibits  ialtfid. 
By  Osiris  in  Phihe^  was  the  most  wlenm  aMSi  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  *  As  many  of  lAie  monu- 
ments in  this  island  are  constrDcted  t>f  massed  of 
stone,  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics,  tJie  French 
philosi^hers,  by  whom  they  were  «xammed,  con- 
jecture that  they  indicate  a  class  of  mrniuments  an- 
terior to  those  of  the  Hiebaid  or  of  any  other  dis- 
trict of  Egypt,  t  Norden  supposes  Phils  to  be 
'ex<?avated  into  subterraieous  recesses  and  passi^es^ 
a  'Conjecture  by  no  means  improbable,  as  it  was  the 
•exckisiTe  htdbitation  of  the  priests,  eYery  other  £- 
gyptian  being  prohibited  irom  muttering  it  under 
4)he  penalty  of  death.  From  this  -circumstance,  it 
-seems  to  have  received  from  Seneca  the  epithet  of 


♦  Tzetzcs  in  Lycophron,  Alex.  212. 
f  Kipaud's  Ilepart  on  the  Antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt/ 
p.  20.  II 
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The  Inaccessible ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Nw- 
den,  that  its  rockj  banks  are  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
wall.     An  island  of  still  larger  size  than  Hiilsif 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  probably  the  Ta^ 
eompeus  df  Stephanas  Byzantinus,  which  that  geo- 
grapher mentions  as  adjacent  to  Fhil«.     From  the 
name  it  may  be  inferred  that  Tacompsus  was  de^ 
veCed  to  the  worship  of  the  crocodile,  since  kamsa 
or  kompso,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  name 
of  that  aniuai  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  langupga. 
Aboirt  a  league  above  Philss,  the  village  Pebpude 
eKhibita  the  remains  of  various  ancient  stmcturesy 
with  a  ruined  canai,  lined  with  stone,  and  forty 
ftet  in  breadth ;  and  at  Hindau,  about  two  leagues 
id^kiet  <m  the  Nile,  similar  ruins  become  still  more 
^aiiumerotts.  *    As  the  traveller  advances  he  still  re- 
^egnises  the  ves%e8  of  ancient  grandeur ;  magni- 
ficent ruins  emerge  from  the  sands^  and  he  often 
feids    large    stones    covered  with   hieroglyphics^ 
liiough  unable  to  discover  the  edifices  from  which 
they  have  been  taken.     The  valley  of  the  river  is 
confined  by  suidy  declivities  and  precipices  of  gra^ 
nite,  tMl  it  reaches  the  village  of  Teffii,  «bout  nine 
leagues  beyond  wluch  it  is  crossed  by  the  imagi* 
'nary  Une  diat  divides  Egypt  from  Nubia.     After 
-entering  Ndbia,  the  valley  preserves  the  same  as- 
pect, and  the  breedth  of  the  flat  country  between 

•  Norden'fl  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  ISO. 
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the  mountains  and  the  Nile  seldom  exceeds  an 
hundred  paces.  In  some  places,  the  declivities  of 
the  valley  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  thickets  of  acacia  flourish  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills.  The  rocks  of  granite  do  not  extend  far  be- 
yond the  cataract,  but  are  interrupted  by  strata  of 
sandstone,  which  contain  numerous  nodules  of  si- 
lex.  The  valley  widens  as  its  ascends,  and  ruins 
of  considerable  edifices  are  still  apparent,  particu- 
larly at  Dendour,  Dikka,  and  Sabua.  Dendour 
is  equally  distant  from  the  cataract  of  Syene  and 
Deir  or  Derri,  one  of  the  last  Egyptian  stations  in 
Nubia.  This  station  was  visited  in  1737-8  by  Fred. 
L.  Norden,  who  attempted  to  penetrate  as  far  as 
the  second  cataract,  but  was  unable  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  at  Deir. 
These  difficulties  did  not  consist  so  much  in  the 
nature  of  the  journey,  as  in  the  rapacity  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  inhabitants  of  this  frontier  post.  Their 
chief  declared  to  Norden,  that  one  of  their  pro- 
phets had  announced,  **  That  there  would  come 
**  Franks  in  disguise,  who,  by  presents,  by  sooth- 
*^  ing  and  insinuating  behaviour,  would  traverse 
*^  the  country,  examine  its  situation,  and  afler- 
^^  wards  return  with  a  great  number  of  other  Franks 
^^  to  conquer  the  country,  and  exterminate  the  in- 
"  habitants."  ♦  We  have  lately  seen  the  conjec- 
'■ --■--_■ 

♦  Norden'e  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p-  1 50. 
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ture  of  the  prophet  fulfilled  in  its  most  essential 
circumstances.  The  station  of  Ibrim,  termed  £f- 
rim  by  Maillet,  lies  above  Deir.  Sicard  terms  it 
the-  capital  of  Nubia  on  the  south-east.  *  At  some 
distance  beyond  Ibrim  is  the  second  or  great  cata- 
ract, denominated  Mahaslas,  and  Genadil.  The 
course  of  the  Nile  in  this  tract  has  been  so  little 
explored,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  modem 
stations  which  correspond  to  the  places  mentioned 
by  the  [ancient  geographers.  Fselchis  and  Meta- 
kompso  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  25^  to  the  south  of 
Philae,  a  distance  which  corresponds,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  the  Tachompso  of  Herodotus.  The  Sta^ 
disis  of  Pliny,  founded  near  a  cataract  of  the  Nile 
beyond  Pselchis,  and  destroyed  by  Petronius  the 
Roman  prefect  of  Egypt,  seems  to  have  been  situ- 
ated in  the  vicinity  of  the  second  cataract. 

From  the  topography  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
^^  that  land,  whereof  the  air  is  pleasant,  the  waters 
**  sweet,  and  the  valleys  green,  which  is  adorned 
^^  with  a  river  of  paradise,  on  which  the  eye  of  the 
**  Almighty  watches  night  and  day,*'  we  turn  to 
describe  the  eastern  desert  of  the  Thebaid,  a  dis- 
trict whose  horrid  aspect  nurses  misanthropy  in  the 
breasts  of  the  wretched,  find  invites  them  to  pine 
in  its  savage  solitudes.  In  this  vast  ^xp^nse  of 
naked  rocks  and  burning  sand,  we  search  in  vain 

*  Sicard  Relation  ap.  Lettres  Edifiantes,  Vol.  IL  p.  186. 
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for  the  ruins  of  temples^  ancient  monumentSi  and 
supei*b  edifices  like  those  which  cover  the  valley  of 
Egypt }  we  discover  no  remains  of  a  city,  no  re- 
mains of  a  village ;  but  if  a  solitary  fountain  have 
fertilised  a  small  circle  of  sand  in  the  desert,  if  a 
lonely  tree  have  extended  its  shade  over  the  path 
of  the  traveller,  he  seems  to  have  given  it  a  name, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  city.     This  region  exhibits  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  is  placed  at 
Suez,  while  the  two  sides  are  formed  by  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Nile.     In  the  parallel  of  Cairo,  the 
Nile  is  scarcely  three  days'  journey  distant  from  the 
5ea ;  at  Keft  the  distance  is  considerably  increased; 
in  a  higher  pai-allel  it  becomes  nine  days'  journey, 
while  at  Syene  it  is  computed  to  be  about  seven^ 
teen.  *    Hiis  district,  which,  from  its  eastern  si- 
tuation, is  denominated  Sharkin,  a  word  Latinized 
Saracene,  is,  by  the  ancients,  frequently  termed 
Arabia,  from  the  similarity  both  of  the  country  and 
of  the  inhabitants.     It  is  also  termed  Asiatic  £- 
gypt.     The  chain  of  mountunous  ridges  which 
confine  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  is  so  steep 
and  precipitous,  that  it  frequently  exhibits  the  as- 
pect of  an  artificial  wall,  interrupted  at  intervals 
by  deep  and  rugged  ravines.     But  as  if  this  na- 
tural defence  had  not  been  sufficient,  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  artificial  wall,  about  twenty-four 

•  Maillet's  Descr.  de  TEgypte,  p.  SI 8. 


bfi^  thick,  fonmd  of  huge  stones,  and  runnings 
Gnm  wttth  to  south*  ift  asserted  to  have  beeu  dis- 
cevesed  in  t)m  desert.  *  This  the  Arabs  suppose 
to  hA¥e  keen  fonned  by  as  aocient  Egyptian  king, 
aid  te0»  it  The  Wall  qf  the  Old  Man.  In  the 
Qsttii  of  this  arid  fs^poi^  tibe  ancient  Ascetics,  e^ 
ifuibf  ^^oomnt  and  uvisiviKzed  as  the  savage  Tro- 
g^odytea  who  preceded  ihein»  Uwd  a  life,  according 
t»  the  expiessicHi  <^  Sisard,  wore  angelic  than  hur 
man.  The  monasteries  of  St  Anthony  and  St  Rtul 
are  stitt  mhabited'  by  Coptic  monba,  who^  while 
they  claim  an  absolute  power  over  desmons,  ser« 
pevfts^  and  wild  beasts,  are  uiitaUe  to  protect  tbem- 
adbres  from  the  Aoabs  of  the  diesert.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  these  monastWH^  the  only  partridges  in. 
j^gypt  are  Ibund^  t  To  ttie  east  of  Syene,  at  the 
dMtance  of  BbovA  fi>rty  niiles,^  Mount  Baran),  in4i- 
eates  the  situid^ion  of  the  Balanites  Lapis  Mons 
e(f  Ptolemy,  from  the  c|iaarri«s  of  which  a  hard 
Uaek  stOQ^i  often  employed  in  forming  domestic . 
utenstta^  has;  long  be^^^  dug.  The  Roman  station, 
Castra  Laptdariorumi  is  supposed  to  have  been  si* 
tuated  in  ite  vicinity.  The  city  Alabastron  lay 
much  lawec  in  the  desert  of  the  Thebaid,  and  al- 
most in  the  parallel  of  the  ancient  Oxyrinchus. 
Its  rains  majs  be  obscarvedt  on  the  north  of  Mount 


*  Maillet,  D«8cr,  de  PEgypte,  p,  321. 
f  Ghnnger,  Voyage  en  Egypte,  p.  400. 
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CaliL  The  greater  part  of  this  arid  desert  exhi- 
bits no  traces  of  animal  or  vegetable  life ;  the  birds 
shun  its  torrid  atmosphere,  the  serpent  and  the  li- 
zard abandon  the  sands,  and  the  red  ant,  which  re- 
sembles in  colour  the  soil  on  which  it  lives,  is  al- 
most the  only  animal  which  seems  to  exist  among 
the  ruins  of  nature.  At  an  ancient  period,  howr 
ever,  these  deserts  were  productive  both  of  predons 
stones  and  of  the  precious  metals.  The  Arabs 
still  retain  many  traditions  concerning  the  famous 
mine  of  emeralds,  and  both  Agatharchides  and 
Diodorus  mention  the  mines  of  gold. 

In  barbarous  countries,  the  route  of  the  wander- 
ing savage  is  sometimes  across  the  pathless  desert 
or  the  forest,  but  his  constant  residence  is  by  the 
river,  or  along  the  shore  of  the  sea.  In  the  east- 
em  desert  of  the  Thebaid  there  are  no  rivers, 
though  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  furrowed  by 
torrents,  and  we  must  descend  to  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  look  for  the  habitations  of  men.  The 
flat  country  along  the  shore  seems  to  have  been  for- 
merly denominated  Hor  or  Horeth,  signifying  a 
valley  or  stripe  of  ground  furrowed  by  torrents,  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  Horites  or  Troglodytes : 
Hence  probably  Pihahiroth,  The  Mouth  of  the  Vol- 
ley,  the  name  of  the  station  of  the  Israelites  before 
they  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  situated  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  where  it  does  not 
exceed  four  leagues  in  breadth.     The  memory  of 
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this  remarkable  event  was  preserved  by  tradition 
smong  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast  at  so  late  a  pe-^ 
riod  as  the  days  of  Diodorus.  *  «The  African  coast 
is  naked  and  rugged ;  the  water  is  so  deep  as  fre- 
quently to  afford  no  soundings  along  the  shore,  but 
it  is  interspersed  with  concealed  rocks  of  the  hard^^ 
est  texture,  and  sharp  as  spears.  Towards  Suez  the 
shore  is  skirted  by  some  small  islands,  or  rather 
rocks,  which  are  as  barren  as  the  main  land.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Jafiateen  islands,  which 
are  four  in  number,  and  Ue  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle,  counted  by  shoals  and  sunk  rocks.  After 
passing  to  the  south  of  Gebel-el-Zeit,  or  the  Mount 
of  Petroleum,  Myos  Hormus,  the  harbour  chosen 
in  preference  to  Suez  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  is 
the  first  station  which  presents  itself.  It  is  cover- 
ed by  the  Jaf&teens,  and  lies  in  N.  L.  27"*  &.  Tlie 
name  of  this  harbour  was  afterwards  changed  to  A- 
phrodites  Hormus.  For  a  considerable  period  this 
city  was  the  emporium  of  the  AralHan  trade,  but  afler 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  seems  to  have 
been  supplanted  by  Berenice.  Old  Cosseir,  which 
lies  about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  the  modem 
town,  is  the  Leucos  Portus  of  Ptolemy,  being  sur- 
mouiited  by  two  white  chalky  mountains,  from 
which  its  former  name  was  derived.  The  modern 
Cosseir,  which  is  built  on  the  shore  among  the  hiU 
*  ■  ■  ■        ......  ■      ■  -  _ 

*  Diodor.  Slcul.  !•  iii.  c.  3. 


arebtitlk  rfday»aiid  tb^  iphiihitawit^^  hi  theii?  toui. 
nen  w4  featMrts,  ham  n  gr^^ttr  lefi^iBUww  to 
li»  Anbians  of  do^  eastem  shoro  of  tko  Bed  Sea, 
thatttotlie  maianm  Bgjfim».  Th^  port  id  t9rmed 
by  a  nAy  whteh  prqyoefes  aboufc  lio^r  bi«iiyUod  yardfi 
into  the  aea.  Theio  h  no  cultivator  biod  ia  tbo 
vicinity  of  the  tow%  axid  th&  wntor  k  ao  braqkiBh, 
tkik  the  hahtabitiiits  are  fovce4  to  procivre  k  fscni 
Terfioiwey,.  which  ia  a  day^  ^niey  diatwt.  Coa- 
aeir  exhihita  no  vestiges  of  aMti^aifty,  %gA  is  as  U|t 
tke  distiBgiiiahed  by  asodem  gsasdouir  as  by  ancient 
Sume^  Though  more  aeeeasible  thon  Suevw  the  oi|-^ 
ly  okhet  Egyptian  port  Qn  the  Red  Sea,  it  defivea 
Biofe  advantage  from  iying  m  the  route  of  the  pil^ 
grins  of  Mecca,  thaa  from  its  trade.  The  Mwtjun 
Uzzumiurud^  or  Emerald  Mime^  visited  by  Bj^ueOi 
to  the  south  of  Cosseir^  is  probaUy  the  Smam^fdw 
Mobs  of  PtcAemy.  Bmee  observed  five  pita  siiak 
at  the  foot  q(  a  aMNiiitai«»  a  few  miles  from  the 
share,  hut  did  aot  explore  the  mineralogy  of  the 
district.  Tracing  the  same  bold,  Aaked,  and  almost 
inaccessible  coaat,.  after  doubling  Ras^l- Ab^  a  lafge 
promontory,  which  cenresponda  to  the  aQciemt  I^ep* 
tev  we  reach  the  Siimi  Immmdiia  of  the  apxa^nt^ 
an  extensive  hay  marked  with  shoaja  wd  bje^heri^ 
which,  in  our  modem  charts,  still  retains  the  ap- 
pellation of  Foul  Bay.     In  the  bottom  of  this  bay 
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is  a  amiU  creeks  denraHBated  Mini  or  BeUed-al^ 
Hdbeah,  which  is  supposed  to  oonrnpond  wtih  tke 
aaeieiit  Berenice.     It  is  sitwited  in  N«  L.  SS'  S8% 
extendaig  sore  than  a  dtgree  hejromd  the  panllel 
of  Syene»  In  which  Berenice  m  pheed  hy  the  aa^ 
eiettts  i,  hut  firom  the  inaccuracy  of  their  aafarono* 
niical  calculatieofly  it  ia  aametimea  betlcr  to  trasi 
^bnr  itinflrariet  and  remvrks  on  the  emipatoire  of  a 
coast  than  thdur  edeai^  obserfatioisa.    The  port 
Ixf  Haheah  ia  marked  by  amaU  rod^y  iafantds,  hut 
theie  have  been  too  inaocnrately  oheenred  for  dotef* 
mining  the  pooilions  of  the  ancielits  to  which  they 
jMurre^ond.    The  aneimte  mention  a  Sif|ihira^  a 
TiqNUE»  and  an  Emerald  itfe  in  the  Red  Sea»  hut 
seem  to  diffor  from  each  other  conceminf  their  |»- 
tttkm.  BeimcewnahniltbylHnlemyjnnbMh^phn^ 
a  Uttle  aft^  the  ertahKrinnent  of  Myoi  Heimnfr 
Situated  in  a  lower  part  of  the  Arabian  GuU^  itft- 
faiitated  n«Tigation»  by  rendering  it  practicahk  te 
manners  to  take  adyaitfage  of  the  reguhr  winds. 
The  iidand  route  between  CafiUHk  and  Bttcnise 
waa  ofiened  with  an  army  by  the  same  prince^  who 
established  akations  aloi^  it  for  the  pratection  of 
tra37ellera.  *  This  relation^  wUeh  is  given  by  Strabo^ 
4iecerds  with  the  Adulitie  inaerq^tion  praserred  in 
Cosmas»  which  records  the  Ethiopian  conquests  of 

■■     ■  mmm^m^  I       I     ■       ■  jl     ■        ■   11        I    ■■ 

#  • 

a  Strabo  k  Casaub,  p.  11 69. 
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Ptolemy  Evergetes,  who  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
^commercial  plans  of  his  father,  and  to  have  endea*- 
voured  to  extend  them.  The  Romans,  when  they 
conquered  Egypt,  immediately  perceived  the  im« 
portance  of  these  arrangements  ;  BereniQe  became 
the  emporium  of  their  eastern  trade,  and  Myos 
Hormos  sunk  to  a  subordinate  station.  The  only 
Oreek  author  who  gives  an  account  of  this  empo- 
rium is  Strabo.  All  the  details  concerning  the  in- 
land route  from  Coptos  to  Berenice  are  Roman. 
This  route  occupied  twelve  days,  and  is  estimated 
at  two  hundred  ahd  fifty-eight  miles  by  Pliny  and 
the  compiler  of  the  Peutingerian  Tables.  The  An- 
tonine  Itinerary  gives  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
miles.  The  Port  of  Habesh,  the  name  which  the 
harbour  corresponding  to  Berenice  now  obtains,  is 
derived  from  the  appellation  of  Habesh,  which  the 
African  shore,  in  the  parallel  of  Syene,  often  re- 
ceives. Though  the  Egyptian  power  has  frequent- 
ly extended  beyond  this  position  on  the  coast  of 
Africa;  the  site  of  the  ancient  Berenice  may  still 
be  regarded  as  its  proper  boundary.  Suakem,  a 
Anall  government  similar  to  Cosseir,  which  has  been 
commonly  dependent  on  Egypt,  is  situated  in  N. 
L.  19"  S(/,  and  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Soter 
Limen  of  Diodorus.  The  harbour  of  Suakem  is 
safe  and  capacious.  The  niime  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Suche  of  Pliny,  placed  on  this  coast,  and 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Sukim  or  Trc^lo- 
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dyteS,  its  ancient  inhabitants.  Perhaps  all  these 
terms  are  connected  with  Suah^  a  characteristic 
name  of  the  shepherd  tribes.  The  Ptolemais  £pi- 
theras,  or  Ptolemais  in  the  cauntiy  of  wild,  beasts, 
was  the  last  station  on  this  coast  £Minded  for  the 
protection  of  the  «l^haiit  honters  of  Egypt.  It 
appears  to  have  been  situated  on  a  promontory, 
which  projects  into  a  bay  of  the  Nubian  forest,  a- 
bout  N.  L.  17''  &*  These  extreme  stations  on  the 
African  coast  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  frontier 
posts,  than  as  forming  any  part  of  the  proper  ter- 
ritory of  Egypt.  They  have  in  every  age  been  oc- 
cupied by  a  race  distinct  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  in  features,  in  language,  in 
customs,  and  in  manners ;  but  they  have  been  sub- 
ject to  Egypt  whenever  the  government  of  that 
country  possessed  either  energy  or  stability. 

The  fervid  imagination  of  the  Orientals,  always 
fond  of  conferring  life  and  motion  on  inanimate 
objects,  compares  Egypt  to  their  fabulous  bird,  the 
great  Rokh.  the  valley  of  the  river  representing  its 
body,  and  the  deserts  of  the  east  and  west  its  ex- 
panded wings.  After  delineating  the  course  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  eastern  desert,  another  wing^  if  it 
may  be  allowed  to  adopt  the  metaphor,  still  re- 
mains to  be  described.  Behind  the  western  ridge 
of  mountains  which  confines  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
a  vast  desolate  tract  extends,  which  the  Arabian 
geographers  assign  to  Egypt,  and  denominate  Al 
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Wahat,  The  Desert  t»f  the  Wfths  or  Oases.  '  Itte 
houndafies  of  this  tract  are  quite  imagmafy,  but  it 
is  deseribed  as  extending  nboiit  three  hundred  and 
fifty  G.  miles  from  N.  te  S.,  and  one  hundred  and 
ftfty  &om  £•  to  W.     Urn  al  Wardi,  anod  Leo,  by 
whom  it  is  termed  Alguecbet,  class  this  district  tui 
a  separafte  "di^ion  of  Africa  between  Baarca  and  E* 
fjjft.     In  this  region  oF  sterifity  and  deaolation, 
where  die  bumtng  and  vertical  sun  seems  to  sur- 
vey only  the  ashes  of  a  world  destroyed  by  fire,  or 
the  sands  of «  vast  sea,  from  which  the  waters  have 
retreated,  the  green  and  fertile  Oases,  the  islands  of 
the  desert,  emerge  on  the  delated  eye  of  i!tte  tra- 
veller, ISce  visions  of  enchantment.  The  contrast  of 
llie  waste  and  desolate  sea  of  sand  vrith  whidilliey 
nape  surroimded,  enhances  the  idea  of  thenr  beauty; 
and  so  powerful  was  its  impression  on  the  ancients, 
t^  iXiey  denominated  them  the  Happy  Islands.  * 
The  vicinity  of  the  mountainous  ridges  by  which 
t^se  islands  are  generally  snrrounded,  suggests 
l7he  obvious  manner  of  their  formation.     The  co« 
pious  dew  which  condenses  on  the  tops  of  these 
mouMtains,  after  filtering  through  the  rocks,  emerges 
in  springs  amid  the  vafMeys  beneath,  and  produces  a 
kixm*iairt  vegetation.    TYie  Egyptian  Oases,  wbich 
are  two  in  number,  consist  of  a  long  range  of  iso« 
lated  spots  of  verdui^,  in  tfie  low  and  sandy  desert 


•  HerodotuJi,  Thdia,  ie6. 


^eMile  ^[tets  «re  fliiipuiiteA  by  sandy  plunft  <^  <nh- 
rmn  ^eMent*  The  dislimce  bcN^wem  ^  iieiai««t 
«s!tMfBilMB  kX  tbe  two  Oastes  »  atbMt  l0ity  foilesi, 
«&  fiMrfid  greater  iAiob  tiiat  wkich  fl^paa-ates  ^aiiy 
t)f  tbb  ^tiier  iahttds,  md  which,  -as  RenneH  ctm- 
ieiotttresy  bas  'Caused  1^  division  of  them  into,  two 
^att  ohttteTB,  deDominated  the  Greater  and  Xe^- 
48S^  Oases.*  l%e6reaiterOasis»<H>imnoii1y  termed 
£1  Wah,  is  by  Leo  fiaoaed  Eloocalh  tfr  Eloaeketh, 
mlaSie  «fae  Sjesser,  termed  £1  Wat^I  Gerbe,  re- 
^eievrea  from  that  aiM^inr  tihe  ^ppdkitiOB  of  Gerbe.t 
The  Arabiaai  Jacoti,  including  Siwah  'Or  Ammo- 
1908,  enumerates  thvee  Oases,  which  he  arranges  in 
three  distinct  lines,  separated  by  ridges  of  moim- 
tains  paroilel  to  the  course  of  tfie  Nile,  fike  thetx)n- 
tments  of  Itie  <earth  in  Indian  geography.  Hie 
Oasis  JRtfns^a,  which  lies  veraote  from  the  eottrse  of 
iftie  Aincuai  canmms,  has  never  been  visited  by  any 
nodtem  tiraveUer,  ttnd  is  almost  ui&nown  to  the 
iBgyptitms  tfaetRi^ves.  It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
in  the  i^araSld  of  N.  L.  ^V"  4f5\  about  seventy-five 
O.  miles  to  tlie  wei^  of  Bahnasa,  the  ancient  Oxy- 
rindiHs,  a  position  which  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
difi((»Rce  of  Babnasa  from  Cairo,  estimaled  at  s£ven 


*  Rennell's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  56if. 
f  Leo  Africanus,  p.  10. 
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journeys  by  Edrisi«  Bahnasa  of  Al  Wahfit  is  d!»- 
tinguished  from  the  Egyptian  Bahnasa,  or  Qxy« 
rinchus,  by  Abulfeda,  who  places  it  towards  Ni- 
grilia.  Maillet,  in  his  map  of  Egypt,  places  a  dis- 
trict named  Bahtiasa  to  the  west  of  the  lake  Cairun; 
and  we  are  informed  by  Browne,  that  the  Arabs  of 
the  Lesser  Oasis  occupy  the  western  shores  of  this 
lake;  a  circumstance  which  demonstrates  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  district  they  inhalnt.  Lucas,  in  the 
province  of  Feium,  was  informed  of  an  inhabited 
spot  of  considerable  extent,  a  few  journeys  to  the 
west  of  that  district,  which  abounded  in  dates  apd 
palms,  though  devoid  of  springs ;  a  position  which 
can  only  correspond  to  the  Lesser  Oasis.*  Browne 
was  informed,  that  various  ruins  still  exist^  in  this 
.Oasis.t 

The  Oasis  Magna,  which  lies  in  the  route  of  the 
.  Abyssinian,  Nubian,  and  Darfi^r  caravans,  is  much 
better  known,  and  its  position  is  more  accurately 
determined,  than  that  of  the  Oasis  Parva.  It  is 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  N.  L.  S6^  55\  by  which  he 
probably  intended  to  mark  the  f^e  of  the  principal 
town.  Strabo  places  it  seven  journeys  from  Aby- 
dus,  and  Herodotus  seven  journeys  from  Tliebes. 
The  latter  distance  is  nearly  correct,  but  that  given 
by  "Strabo  is  too  great,  as  the  site  of  Abydus  is  only 


•  Lucas,  Voyage  Third,  Vol.  II.  p.  %06. 
f  Browne^i  Travels,  p.  1 S2. 
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time^-&re  miles  fnm  the  Bearert  pc^nt  of  the  Oa- 
aiis*  AcoordUng  to  Herodotus,  it  was  inhabited  fay 
a  Samian  colony,  when  visitied  .by  Cambyses ;  a  dr<- 
cumstance  the  more  prdNfble,  aa»  at  that  period,  Sa- 
moa flourished  as  a  maritime  power,  tmd  enjoyed 
particttlar  immunities  fiom  Amasis  of  Egypt.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  it  abounded  in  springs,  and  was 
fruitful  in  vines  and  other  productions.  It  was 
traversed  by  Pono^t  in  l698,<m  bis  way  to  Abys- 
matu  MaiUet,  who  resided  in  Egypt  about  thebe- 
giniung  of  last  century,  imagined  that  this  territery 
was  fertijiiced  1^  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  conducted 
across  l^e  hilk  by  an  ancient  canal.  He  fdaees 
very  ^stly  the  nearest  pmnt  of  the  Oasis  to  Egypt, 
m  the  direction  of  Manfalout,  from  which  Poncet 
commenced  his  journey.  Browne,  who  traversed 
this  Oasis  on  his  journey  to-DarfCkr,  has  contri- 
buted most  to  tke  illustration  of  its  po&lition  and 
topog^phy,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soiL 
He  determined  ^e  geographical  position  of  Chaxjk^ 
its  principal  yiUage,  to  l>e  in  N.  lat.  S6^  9B\  £. 
long«  «9°  49^,  and  that  of  Mugheito,  its  most 
southern  viUag«,  to  be  situated  in  N.  lat.  ^"^  18^, 
£•  long.  129^  S4w  He  gives  the  names  of  three 
other  villages,  Ain6  Dia^^  Bulak,  and  Beiris.  * 
The  fertile  tracts,  interrupted*  by  sandy  plams,  ex- 
tend over  f  space  of  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 

*  Browne's  Travels,  p.  186. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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oil  t^  w^wif^  rai^ /iiib)G^  ismptr^Mitkhiib* 
ggjMii^  iwmf^:  ^  th%  ]^^.  auA  handtng:  tft  ttM 

|j^  9h«r«:  9f.  ^«  Ifetiiti^aiwiiMUx  <)l>Qlift  iOwtQC  imlfl) 

t}»l9hQc^fit»^  Qfm  ^W^(QI«N^  l>MiB«  titer «^i^.tf 
]ggy{ift  tiMp  80t»t)tjh0igbt   ec  ^li^-  ^  in^«i» 

M^w4.   Q£  ilm  t»MWwhiiWiit  Atbtniiiiwbcpnafe 

mentioned  as  a  uirticular  species  of  exile.  *    Nes^ 

1 

*  Digest,  L  xlvilL  tit.  22. 
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tdriiKt  dppesrs  to  IfdVe  l^enf  n  ejtiie  ih  this  re^^iMf^ 
ttrfien  the  Oasis  vww  ravaged,  in  the  fifth  eeutn^, 
by  the  Eiletnrmytefs,  an  Ethiiypmn  tribe.  The  Ara^ 
bians  have  preserved  a  tracKtidn,  that  the  dktriet 
AI  Wahat,  which  ccmtaini^  these  Oa^^s;  ^aa  <Mfe6 
pcifmlotis  and  fuH  tff  cJties ;  and  £dri^  assert^ 
that  the  vestigea  of  trees,  and  the  ntftts  6(  deserv- 
ed habkatiotta,  were  often  in  fai»  tkifire  diacoveMl 
ttilid  its  deserts* 

Aftet  eomparitig  the  ai^dent  and  ttodertt  f(^ 
htfidi  of  £gyp<!,  it  may  he  ftopet  t&  ee^det  Ha 
emijfparative  poptilatiofi.  iThe  aMietils,  HeAnlMefe 
Md  EKodoi^te,  estimttee  the  nuttibeF  of  dti«^  te 
Egypt  at  20,000  ;  and  Mafl)e«,  wito  Was  aet^isahit^ 
ed  with  the  country,  absordiy  adopts  this  conipu« 
ftetibtf .  As  tfite  utmost  effiirtis  of  ifi^Aitt«^  could 
not  hscW  pot  inf  a  state  of  ctltitaKtou'itibii^  'Alab 
ti50  squa^re  leagues,  ciottipi^b^ding  hotik  thei 
Ohses,  sd  eMravagam  a^  estagj^eMei^n,  uKA  al. 
l&^  neariy  teta^  t)6mlo»  to^  tf¥dff  sqiMM  league'^  AWt 
fer  admStled'  to  beti^  the  fe«Mrtes  6f  cWieiilil  t» 
iSon.  NktfM  will  not  infake  her  aneiMft  lAdMC. 
ttins'  ami  dewrtir  of  sand  M^ede,  tb^tonfiriMf  the 
itotMBlMes  ^  tftt^  UstorkMy  m^  the  travetfer.  The 
cateislation  of  the  ancients  veffl  appear  stiU-  more 
incredible,  if  we  reflect,  that,  fVotrl  the  cultivated 
land,  must  be  deducted  the  site  of  so  many  cities, 
the  ground  oocufued  by  that  '*  street  of  magnifi- 
*^  cent  edifieesi''  whieh  seems  to  haive  extended 
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along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  from  Syene  to  Alex? 
^dria  ^d  the  harbours  of  the  Delta.  From  an 
authentic  Arabian  document.  D'Anyille  )^stimates 
the  number  of  towns  and  villages  at  2696,  and  of 
these  many  were  situated  beyond  the  proper  limits 
of  Egypt.  *  An  Arabian  geographer  enumerate? 
only  2495  towns  and  villages,  at  a  period  when 
£gypt  still  flouriahed  under  the  Arabian  govern- 
ment, t  Thu^  the  application  of  geographicid 
i^ience  Assists  us  to  correct  the  inaccuracy  of  an- 
cient writers,  separates  truth  from  the  exa^erar 
tions  of  vanity,  or  the  fables  of  traditipn,  and  rcr 
duces  the  science  of  history  itself  to  a  species  of 
idxperunental  ^npwljedge.  t 


;  The  expedition  undertaken  by  the  French  int9 
Jlgypt,  although  its  object  and  conduct  cannot  be 
justified,  deserves  praise  on  account  of  the  care 
.which  was  taken  to  render  it  subservient;  to  the  inr 
jierests  pf  science.  A  body  of  those  eminent  learfir 
^d  men,  who  comp<^  the  Literary  Spciety  of  Paris, 
was  attached  to  the  army,  and  availed  tl^emselves 
pf  all  its  movements,  to  pbtfdn  an  accession  tp 
knowledge  in  their  various  departments.     Denon^ 

•  •  •      ■  •  • 

.  *  D'Anville,  M6moires  sur  VE^ypie,  p.  29. — Mr  Browne 
reckons  two  millions  and  a  half  for  the  population  of  EgypL 
—E(L 

f  Jacuti  ap.  Indlc.  Geogr.  Bobadini,  ad  verb.  Mgyvtvs, 
j:  The  remainder  of  tliia  chapter  is  foy  the  Editor. 
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&8  aii  artisti  had,  for  his  province,  to  examine  those 
gigantic  monuments  which  form  the  peculiar  boast 
of  Egypt.  Although  he  is  not  the  most  solid  or 
sober-minded  of  observers,  and  though  his  opem- 
tions  were  much  obstructed  by  following  the  ra- 
pid movements  of  the  army,  his  narrative  still  coir- 
tains  tnatiy  things  deserving  of  notice. 

Denon  did  not  bestow  any  particular  attention 
on  Alexandria,  nor  did  he  minutely  examine  any 
object  till  he  arrived  at  the  pyramids.  He  made  a' 
Very  anxious  effort  to  explore  the  contents  of  the  great 
pyramid.  The  only  passage  is  by  three  long  galleries, 
twoof  which  are  ascending,  and  one  descending.  Ai 
the  end  of  each  there  are  immense  blocks  of  granite^ 
fo  placed  as  to  bar  all  further  approach  ;  but  these 
have  been  cut  through  by  the  industry  of  former* 
inquirers.  At  the  end  of  the  second  gallery  is  a 
small  apartment,  called  the  Queen's  chamber,  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  destined  for  the  spouse  of  the 
monarch  by  whom  the  edifice  was  built ;  but  it 
contains  neither  ornament  nor  sarcophagus,  not' 
any  thing  else  to  confirm  the  supposition.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  gallery  is  found  a  larger  chamber, 
within  which  is  seen  the  sarcophagus,  for  the  re- 
ception of  which  this  immense  structure  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  reared;  This  chamber  is  only 
dne  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  basis  of  the 
pyramid ;  and  no  higher  excavations  have  been 
teade  ;  but  as  the  entire  height  is  four  hundred 
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a^  forty-eight  feet»  it  is  ioipoMiUe  to  datemiw 
whether  fiuther  apartments  might  not  be  fioimd 
in  that  immeu^e  pwtion  which  ja  jet  unesfiored^ 
The  length  of  the  base  i»  seven  hundred  md 
twenty^feet.  This  is  cidled  the  pyramid  of  Cheops* 
That  bearing  the  name  of  Cepbreties  is  six  hundf  ed 
and  ninety-three  &et  in  length,  and  three  hundred 
and  ninetyneight  in  height*  Hie  pyramid  of  Mi^ 
serinus  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long^  and 
one  Iwndred  and  sixty  feet  hi^# 

The  pyramids  are  merely  monuments  of  Egyp* 

tiain  labour.    The  first  object  which  gmre  our  tra-* 

veller  a  full  idea  of  Egyptian  art,  was  the  temple 

at  I>endenL    It  is  in  the  purest  style  of  the  archie 

lecture  of  that  ancient  people^  which  is  peculiarly 

characterized  by  the  walls  sloping  inward  ;  a  struct 

ture  whieh  Denonextois  as  at  ones  tbe  most  natu^ 

ral  and  durable,  thoii^  it  9Gev(i&  doubtful  if  it 

does  not  rather  recaf  the  in&ocy  and  debility  Oif 

^e  ait.     The  aspect  of  the  wliole  is  remarkably 

simple;  £or,  though  it  be  entirely  covered  with 

hierofj^yphiGs,  these^  at  a  little  distance,  da  not 

break  the  unity  of  the  general  efl^ct.    Some  of 

these  hieroglyj^ics  are  large^  represent  Hving  oh* 

jects,  and  may  rather  be  considered  as  sculptures  'p 

others  are  smaller*    They  are  generally  diidded 

by  Denon  into  Uiree  kinds.     The  first  are  merely 

incisions  witbout  relief ;  the  second  is  in  reKei^  but 

flUght  i  tibe  third  in  iuU  reUef^  on  a  lower  level  thw 


undoubtedly  the  most  -peffhxk^  itre  trotdiere  fi^&ii 
ito  wdk  ^rtbMion  as  at  I>to«let{i.  Hit  capitals 
itffthe  ctitottms  tt>ii9iift  t)f 'a  head  ofl^,  stmtiount* 
td  wilSi  liettiglyphfcs,  vAncli  h  ^d  to  produce  ^ 
vet^  heatrtiVfil  elQRKt, 

The  next  gtieat  ftdtul  iKftirey&d  by  t^enion  were 
|ho9e  of  Tl^bes,  The  whote  attuy  is  bald  to  havb 
Made  a  paus^,  at  the  view  t>f  the  atupendous  uioiiti* 
MentB  idf  tUis  *  city  tiTthe  hundred  gates.*^  The  twb 
fttM,  iMSMi  «f  Milts  1^  tm  tlie  Kites  of  the  v9^ 
iii^es  of  Otffiac  tad  Lu?tor;  The  temple  bt  thi^ 
fhM^i*  pbtce  fe  iiiidoubtedly  the  largest  in  iE^ypt^ 
mA  iM  pileis  Mgge^d  I3ie  tdea^rf*  sculptured  moun^f 
tlriH».  lire  pbniM,  attached  to  a  rery  iiiif^ 
iff  %  eMitaifis  a  hundred  cotmnnS)  fpcm  seven  to 
%4^€^ie  !fiftet  ii)i  dfatncter*  Iti^  ardiiiecture,  hoiVip 
ever,  is  very  inferiort  ip  poipt  t>f  elegance  and 
beauty,  td  tfalK:  i)f  lihe  temples  at  Dendera  and 
fiMk.  ft  appeairs  to  have  been  tmih  at  that  eariy 
pe^fod^  ^en  piagtiitade  wafei  cMtsidered  jis  the  sole 
«Mi^Mettt  tMTMl^knSty,  Fmtti  Caruito  to  X^uxor, 
4lKet«  e)tteiid»,  fbr  )dMnit  half  #  league,  a  rood,  both 
fiidest  of  #hich  atre  covered  with  st;atue^,  of  whidi 
the  8phin:(es  are  by  far  the  most  numerous*  The 
tM^le  at  Lutor^  though  large,  is  considerably  in« 
^fkht  %6  thM  of  Oamac,  but  buih  in  a  much  bettctr 
fHiitiew  T%e  Mtranee  is  particuiai-ly  beautiful,  being 
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coiaposed  of  two  obeliskst  seventy  feet  hi^  and 
covered  with  hien^lypkic^ 

At  another  visit  Denon  examined  excavatioD» 
near  Carnac»  which  were  used  as  houses  by  the 
Arab8»  but  which  appear  to  have  been  tombs  of 
Egyptian  kings.  He  found  them  variously  adorns 
ed  with  painting  and  sculpture,  and  exhftitiog  in 
the '  latter  art  a  perfection  far  exceeding  what  ht 
had  seen  on  any  of  the  tempos.  The  figures  wen 
not  formed  on  so  stiff  a  model ;  they  possessed 
more  of  ease  and  nature  j  and  grcmps  were  often 
placed  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  "pevufectwe.  It  is 
remarkable  that  they  did  not,  as  their  destination 
might  lead  us  to  expect,  represent  always  solemn, 
or  even  serious  subjects.  They  exhibited  often 
pompous  and  shewy  processions,  sometimes  even 
^pe  dancing.  «.d^«ls  fiMong  th««»elveg  in 
ludicrous  attitudes* 

At  Medinet  Abu,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car«> 
nac,  Denon  examined  those  two  colossal  stataes, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Memnon.  So  gigantic  is 
their  height,  as  to  make  them  be  discovered  at  the 
distance  of  four  leagues.  Their  attitude,  howiever^ 
is  not  graceful,  and  they  are  entirely  destitute  of 
expression. 

The  next  ruins,  very  deserving  of  attention,  are 
those  of  £dfu,  the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Parva,  d* 
whicli  drawings  had  already  been  given  by  Fo- 
cocke  and  Norden.     Our  traveller  viewed  them 

1^ 
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with  very  partieiilar  admiration.  Though  not  s6 
vast  as  those  of  Thebes,  they  appeared  superior  in 
elegance  to  any,  except  those  of  Tentyra,  and  in 
some  re^eets  even  to  them. 

The  progress  of  the  French  army  carried  our 
tranieller  to .  the  idand  of  Philft,  which  he  had  an 
oppmrtunity  of  minutely  examining*  The  surface, 
about  six  himdred  yards  in  length,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  breadth,  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices.  Denon  con- 
ceived, diat  he  diacorered  the  remains  of  eight 
temples,  erected  at  different  periods,  and  in  diA 
ferent  styles  of  ardutecture.  Each  successive  edi- 
fice had  been  built  so  as  not  to  injure  those  pre- 
vkmaly  standing ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  without 
any  attention  to  make  it  hannonize  with  them. 
An  extreme  confusion  of  styles  was  thus  produ* 
ced,  which,  however,  produced  often  picturesque 
and  striking  effects.  Frcrni  the  observadons  here 
made,  Denon  inferred,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
first  built  their  walls  in  a  rude  state,  then  smooth- 
ed them,  next  added  the  hien^lyphics,  and  finally 
adorned  them  with  stucco  and  paint.  He  found 
parts  of  edifices  in  all  these  successive  stages.  He 
observed  also  nine  species  of  capitals,  all  which,  to 
his  true  Egyptian  taste,  appeared  beautiful. 

As  the  French  army  did  not  extend  its  head- 
quarters to  the  southward  of  Syene,  our  traveller 
had  no  opportunity  of  tracing  higher  those  won<- 
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dsra  of  Untiqiiity,  mikkk  il»  \makM  af  the  Kfib 
^very  whece  piwmtocL 

In  1801,  Mr  HamjJtaH  «et  ^ot  6001  €ukh 
with  the  new  of  extonmhig  ifce  JvitiqvkM  of  Up- 
P^  JSgypt,  fliidf  if  possible^  af  putetotttiBg  into 
Nutmu  He  did  notf  liovfevecy  make  Us  ^fluf  te» 
)^Bd  Pbilc^  avd  his  tftvct  did  not  thtts  eitowi 
ftrtber  thtn  tint  «f  Doion*  Hm  deaadptMnft  af 
the  sttme  dbjeoti,  faoweier^  are  goidy  and  nmf  im 
cMsttlied  with  td^ttata^  fay  iA»  adtifalityi  ibiit^ 
from  til*  ttiuute  dettfUs  of  whkh  tkejr  CDXHuKti  do 
not  easily  iidnit  of  ^hndguMttu  Mr  IJbhaSlmi*^ 
adninitita  of  Phdas  seens  to  have  ^lUy  ^saHaA. 
that  of  Denoiu  He  iif  markft,  that  tibm  aimlptiuM 
ham  evidandy  bam  ttttdiooslj  die&oed^  probaMy 
ligr  the  fanaticvl  caai  t)f  tW  auiy  CMttm  Na<r 
S^ms^  Mr  Hamilton  parfcisnliaiy  natninod  a  tam« 
j^e  ^uppoeed  by  PaciDclia  to  be  the  oelateiitad  «l^ 
•er¥alory  of  that  ]^aoe«  He  eu^yad  a  timlMr 
of  men  aad  boys  fiir  aaveml  days  in  diggings  iniii 
tHa  lK)pe  of  diaDpvwmg  tJte  ^mllt  triiera^  at  tba 
Mmmer  solstiae^  tkkt  aim's  disk  iMis  said  to  be  m» 
fleeted  aiitve%  He  was-ebiiged  to  learn  the  pilMi . 
Jiowevcr^  before  arriving  at  a»y  abjeet  which  oottid 
reward  the  mrastigalaoau  Hit  Usaiftes  of  £dfii^ 
of  Thabesi  and  of  Dsudam,  are  pavttcuiarly  de- 
seribed  by  Mr  Hamilton^  He  admired  Awk  alio 
that  of  M$a^^  ^ommaiiiy  ia|>p0Bad  «a  be  Ite  aatiMl 
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mkkk  Im  is  inclined  to  douU* 

Thstf;  s^rit  «f  eaterprkse,  l]^  whidi  English  tea- 
vtfUers  luMre  of  }ate  been  m>  nemackaUy  dirtiiiguifih*^ 
^  bas  eKtMded  itaeif  to  the  course  of  the  Nib 
abtfve.  Egyjpt ;  a  teaet  whie^i  has  Ibeea  proved  te 
exUbk  a  ccmtiauatioD  of  that  feriea  of  wondessy 
whith  umA  every  part  of  its  progi^eis  ftmn  Cairo 
to  PhifaB«  Of  this  sfirit  of  inqiury,  the  only  de* 
tailed  renik  which  has  y^  been  laid  beiore  the 
padbik^  oaoaists  in  the  recent  narrative  of  Mr  Legh^- 
We  shdtt  tihe  it  up  at  the  cataracts  above  %eaei 
Mr  3Le^h  ceaifii»s  the:  report  of  all  modem  |ra* 
v«U^Fi»  that  Itaeae  oataraets  jR^eaent  nothing  of  the 
giMdeur  whieh  some  prnages  ip  the  aadent  wriC 
eia  ivoald  1^  iia  to  expect*  It  may  perhiqM  be 
a  ^lestiraj  whether  these  wntevs  did  not  cob£>ub4 
thie  wkh  the  yet  tmexplefed  catsDuA  of  Genadil  ? 
Those  of  %eiie  see  formed  merely  by  the  nvtf 
[&tcniff  k$  yfuy  in  a  eantracted  dumnel  amm^ 
rodks  of  franile,  <Hr  i>athei^  syenite*  which  fozm  se* 
veval  ledges  acMss  it ;  but  boys,  ftr  a  trifle,  wiU 
^mm  over  then*  The  a^eet  iil  the  soene,  faosvw 
ever,  is  very  imposing.  «<  The  wild  disorder  of 
the  granite  Mcks,  whidi  pveeent  overy  variety 
of  gMteaque  shape,  the  aba»ee '  of  ail  onltivar 
*^  tioni  Itte  nrnramr  of  the  water,  and  the  sa^ 
*^  vage  and  deiohne  chiipeteyt  ef  the  whole  saene^ 
^  form  a  picture  which  exceeds  all  power  of  de- 
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'*  scription.*'  On  passing  this  cataract,  the  aspect* 
of  the  country  is  entirely  changed.  The  valley  of 
Upper  Egypt,  which  had  not  before  extended  above 
a  few  miles  in  breadth,  is  entirely  closed  in,  and 
the  mountains  scarcely  leave  a  few  patches,  on  which 
dates  can  be  planted.  The  varied  population  of 
Egypt  disappears,  and .  is  supplanted  by  a  native 
race  called  Barahras,  the  same  which,  on  At- 
las, are  called  Brebers  or  Berebbers,  for  the  tribe 
of  Nuba,  who  have  given  name  to  this  portion  of 
Africa,  are  situated  much  farther  up,  and  to  the 
west  of  Abyssinia.  The  Barabras  are  described  as 
rigid  Mahometans,  yet  a  harmless,  frank,  and  bo<> 
nest,  people.  At  Siala,  Mr  Leghmet  a  chief,  cal- 
led the  Douab  Cacheff,  from  whom  he  met  a  hosM 
pitable  reception,  and  ready  permission  to  proceed 
up  the  river.  Passing  Deghimeer  and  £1  Umba- 
rakat,  at  which  last  place  there  are  considerable 
ruins,  the  travellers  arrived  at  Kalaptsh,  situated 
three  miles  above  ail  island  of  the  same  name,  and 
which  presented  a  magnificent  temple,  though  in 
a  state  of  great  dilapidation.  Soon  sifter,  they  came 
to  a  still  more  remarkable  object,  the  excavated' 
temple  at  Guerfeh  Hassan,  which  appeared  to  Mr- 
Legh  superior  to  every  thing  else  he  had  seen 
both  above  and  below  Syene.  The  outer  court  is 
sixty-four  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-six  in  breadth. 
The  interior  consists  of  three  chambers,  the  larg- 
est of  which  is  forty*six  and  a  half  feet  in  length. 
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thirty-five  wide,  i^nd  twenty-two  in  heights  The 
entrance  into  the  chambers  is  formed  by  three  im* 
mens^  columns,  to  which  .^re  attached  double  the 
number  of  colossal  statues,  ^ach  eighteen  and  a 
half  feet  iu  height*  The  whoje  is  cut  out  of  the 
Jiving  rock,  ^and  forms  certainly  a  work  of  immense 
labour,  thoygh,  in  comparing  it  to  the  g^neral  scal(9 
of  Egyptian  architecture,  the  pr^dse^  of  Mr  Legh 
may  appear  somewhat  extravag^t.  These  excdr 
vatioqis  bear  such  a  jresemblance  to  the  Indian 
ones  of  Elephanta  and  EUora,  as  m^y  indicate  an 
parly  comn^unication  between  the  two  nations ;  un* 
less  we  suppose,  that  the  same  state  of  government 
and  spcietv  might  in  both  cases  produce  similar  ef- 
fects. 

At  Dakki,  nine  miles  above  Guierfeh  Hassan^  wa9 
found  a  temple,  in  very  fine  preservation.  The 
height  of  the  propylpn  is  fifty  feet  i  the  front  nine* 
ty,  and  the  depth  at  the  base  eighteei^  feet.  The 
|49ipple  itself,  sixty-six  feet  distant  froffi  tha  propyr 
Ion,  is  eighty-four  feet  in  length,  thirty  in  breadth^ 
and  twenty-fopr  in  height.  The  hiercjglyphics  are 
almost  quite  entir^j^d  ma^y  Gre^k  inscriptions 
are  opt  qn  the  propylon.  Tl^e  n^xt  remnrkable 
temple  is  that  at  Sibhpi>  lyhich  pi^espnted  a  qpeei* 
men  of  pure  Egyptian  uarctdtectufe.  It  ap^ars, 
hpweyef,,  to  be  pf  afi  eurUer  d^te,:  and  built  in  4 
ruder  style,  than  those  below  the.  oataEacts  ;  but  it 
is  much  better  preserved*     This  is  imputed  to  the 
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miM  and  eqtRdbfe  ditnate.  The  onfy  mmce  of  de- 
8tracti(m  to  whicfa  it  is  expose^  eamist»  in  tfa«  «r- 
eumnktion  of  ssirtd  which  is  wafted  bf  the  wifidsof 
the  desert,  and  which  seems  gmintSfy  ettci'Mchitig 
im  all  the  cultivated  districts  inrthis  part  of  Africa; 
Ob  the  nrntfa  day  after  leaving  Serene,  Mr  Legh 
arrived  at  Dehr,  the  residence  of  Hassan  Caehefi^^ 
the  sovereign  of  this  district.  The  Cacitdfi  a  UiR 
Jiandsonie  xoung*  inaii,  was  haff  dnmk  wlien  Aef 
were  introduced.  He  asked  them  rottgEff  wbvt  tj^ejr 
wantedv  and  why  they  cameto  Dehr  ?  Ota  dsming 
toparticuhirsiit  was  intimated,  that  a'fine  Dkttiascttt 
hhSt^,  worA  560  piastres,  would  secmr^  pentfteskm 
tO'  proceed  np^  the  rirer;  This  arrangement  hnA 
not  entered  into  Mr  Legh's  eontemplationr ;  in 
fien  of  iStte  srword^  he  proflfered^  a^  watefa;  hehig  the 
preaent  destined  ftr  the*  GicheflF;  but  it  Was  con- 
temptnoQsly  rejected,  a^  an  article  of  the  tM  of 
jwhkh  he  hadf  not  the  remotest  idea.  Mr  Legh  w«|^ 
^OTetHPe,  ffnaHy  cfrKgecP  to^  prodni^  the  swwlV  wid 
he  then  recetvedf  pennissibn  to"  proceed-  ai^  atty^^i 
veetiego^hrsfaose,  The  next  s{ta;i|:e  was  Iftriin;  aikmi 
hafef  a  day*fc  jonmey  beyond?  Sehr*;  but!  ft  iadPfiMq 
enljirefy  ^trayed^  by  the  Mknelnkes.  Thereeent 
eennnsmication  with  t&e  C^icHefl^  howeirer,  «ietils 
tto'hayec^Ied  our  travefle^'s  seal  for*  ptoeeedtng 
ikrther }  he  ifitamed-  tb  Behr,  and  from 
agmy  dbseentfef  Ae  Wfle. 


iemJeWBriag  to  pmotsato.  Afnc«  fti  this  c&ectibii; 
Jjk  Sfmlp  eMb  neu*  D«fci^  he*  Buet  a  gentleman 
jkeo^iag  tbe  ntfiae  gf  S^ekft-  IbralHm,  6uft  who  wa$ 
ia  re^ftji^  a  Mf  Bufofaavdt,  empkiTeil  m  explbring 
tfe  GondheiA  imdev  Hbe  aospices  of  the  Aff ican 
itfi«»oiat»Ni«.  Hi0  had  ih*aft  been  wbBed;  amd  dtei^ 
taiwd  pdSMei^  its/s  sk?  Hieii^  among  the  Bedotdn 
Arabs.  Beftv^  lite  last  interview  he  faad^  been  lir- 
pg"  in  the  vittages  a^  the  desert,  nptm  lentilea, 
tneaiband  nater^  whieh  had  given  him  idtogether 
|^Ap^ai|dmeii^gi«f  appearance  of  a  common  Arah. 
Ha  ae^  aiit»  however^  ftiU^  of  enterprise  and  euthn- 
aa^Bir  ^  th^  80ttthi«i|rdl  Hia  spirit,  knowledge 
f»f  langnageS),  and  talent^  fer  observation,  appeared 
to^litl  hint  ^erf  peeu)iarfy>  ^  thia  undbrtaking. 

.  Anathav'Eiig&bgvnlJwMm,  SfirBanks^has  pushv 
a<-on  aa  fiur^aa  «lta  secand  cataract,  m  that  of  Ge*^ 
nadKL  'IDrisvia  gFattnd'ftmldan  bjr  no  modem  Euro-i> 
peiut  V  £ir  Bmioa  MMok  off  nesr  Chendij  and  cros^ 
»d  tlie  dM|erl'#M^  of  ^  the  Kile  ta  S^ne ;  while 
BoncakiMaMMl  AtmSioufr  to  IfosoBo,  through  the 
4ea^.  aix  the*  mmT'of'that  rivers  Mr  Banka^s  ofar- 
scwatianaf  are*  said  to*  he  Yery-  importonrt.  He  dfar- 
covered  the  remains  of  statues  which  somewttatsur- 
pass  even  the  colossal  proportions  of  the  Memnoni- 
an*  OnCf  which  was  buried  in  the  ground,  pre- 
sented a  head  measuring  twelve  feet  from  the  chin 
upwards ;  which,  allowuig  seven  heads  for  the  di» 
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mensions  of  the  bodj,  would  give  a  height  of  eighty- 
four  feet.  In  another  place,  the  whole  side  of  a 
mountain  w^s  cut  away,  so  as  to  foim  a  perpendi- 
cular wall,  chiselled  out  into  regular  columos  with 
capitals,  and  adorned  with  numerous  hien^lyphics; 
the  whole  fonping  the  front  of  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple. He  brought  away  also  a  number  of  inscrip- 
tion3  and  paintings,  the  latter  representing  chiefly 
animals  and  ancient  religious  mysteries. 

The  Mamelukes,  it  appears,  in  their  flight  from 
Egypt,  have  established  themselves  at  Doiigola, 
vrhere  they  .have  formed  a  speeies  of  petty  stafak* 
They  have  addicted  t^mseliw  to  pasturage  and 
agriculture,  and  h^ve  -even  bislt  a  few  vessels  upon 
the  Nile.  Their  number  does  not  exceed  Ave 
hundred ;  but  they  have  armed  three  or  four  thou- 
sand of  their  n^gro  daves,  and  have  built  a  wall 
raond  Dwigola,  to  pxyte^t  it  against  the  Arabs. 
Their  chieftaiHi  Oimyn  Qey,  made  a  vow,  that  he 
would  oeidier  Aave  his  head  nor  his  beard,  till  his 
triumphal  eptry  into  Cairo ;  b^t  Uiia  promises  to 
be  quite  an  empty  t^at.  Tlieir  estaUtshment  at 
Dqngola,  however,  must  form  a  barrier  against  any 
European  traveler  penetrating  f«rthw  in  Ifaia  di« 
rec^ion;     . 


CHAPTER  III. 


BARBARY. 


Tint  Voyages  to  Morocco, —  Voyage  of  the  Jesus  to  Tripoli ."^ 
Captivity  of  Mouetfe, — fVindhus*s  Journey* — Shaw*s  Tra* 
veb. — Lempriett* — Recent  accounts  hy  Jackson^  Keating^ 
Alt  Beyf  Macgill^  Blaquiere,  aitd  Tully^ 

Under  the  name  jo(  Baifaary  has  been  included^ 
in  modem  times,  the  long  tract  of  sea*coa8t,  ex- 
tending from  the  .western  frontier  of  Egypt  to  the 
extremity  of  Morocco.  The  whole  ci  this  region 
was  subdued  by  the  Saracens  during  the  first  era  of 
their  power,  and  the  Mahommedan  faith,  in  its 
most  bigoted  form,  has  ever  since  be^i  fully  esta- 
blished throughout  it«  During  the  sixteenth  and 
cteventeenth  centuries,  they  were  truly  formidable 
to  the.  states  of  Europe,  by  their  naval  power  and 
]^ratical  disposition.  It  was  chiefly  fmm  the 
wretched  (»ptives  whom  they  draped  into  bond- 
age, that  any  accounts  of  their  internal  constitu- 
tion was  obtained.  The  narratives  of  these  persons 
were,  at  the  time,  very  numerous  ;  we  shall  only 
select  a  few  which  appear  curious  and  authentic. 

The  first  English  voyage  to  Barbary,  of  which 
there  is  any  record,  was  performed  in  15^1.    The 
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master  was  Thomas  Windham;  but  Hackluyt* 
htfi  preserved  a  letter  from  one  James  Alday,  who 
asserts  that  he  wap  the  first  contriver  of  this  branch 
of  trade ;  but  being  seized  with  the  **  great  sweat/* 
was  obliged  to  devolve  the  execution  upon  anothen 
No  narrative  is  preserved  of  the  first  voyage  i  but 
Windham  set  out  on  the  second,  in  May  1559^ 
pxii  on  the  Holiday  fortnight  thereafter,  arrived 
at  Saffi }  he  there  took  in  refreshments,  and  pro^ 
ceeded  to  Santa  Cruz.     A  French  vessel  was  ly« 
pg  in  the  harbour,  which,  <<  not  knowing  whether 
'^  it  were  war  or  peace,*'  shewed  some  hostile 
symptoms,  but  desisted,  upon  proper  eispbnationi 
being  given.     The  Englidt  were  then  w^leemed 
on  shore  by  the  viceroy,  and  spent  three  months 
in  unlading  the  cargo,  and  taking  a  new  one  on 
board.    Their  import  cargo  was  compased  pf  wool* 
len  and  linen  cloth,  coral,  amber^  jet,  and  **  divers 
^*  other  things  well  accepted  of  the  Moores.'' 
They  received  in  return  sugar,  dates,  almonds, 
and  mdlaases.    Touching  at  Lancerotta,  they  wero 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  snd  did  not  make  off 
without  considerable  loss. 

In  158S,  a  voyage  was  undertaken  to  Tripoli 
by  the  dijp  Jesus,  t    The  master's  iwne  vros  Hel- 


•  VoL  11.  Part  II.  p.  7,  8. 
f  Ibid.  VoK  ^I.  Part  I.  p.  184. 
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lier ;  but  Romane  Sonuings,  a  fVenchman,  was  to 
have  the  chief  management  of  the  trade.  They 
arrived  there,  discharged  their  cargo,  and  took 
in  a  lading  of  oil.  Their  first  ground  of  dissa- 
tisfaction arose  from  the  king^  as  the  basha  is 
here  called,  demanding  custom  for  the  oil,  after 
having  promised  to  deliver  it  custom  free.  Sucht 
however,  was  the  treachery  of  infidels,  that,  •*  al- 
^  belt  he  was  a  king,  he  caused  the  said  Sonnings 
**  to  pay  the  custom  to  the  uttermost  penie/'  But 
this  was  only  the  da^n  of  their  affliction.  Therp 
was  an  Italian,  named  Patrons  Norado,  who  re» 
mained  in  pledge  to  a  Turk  for  a  certain  sum  of 
jnoney.  This  person  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
French  factor,  that,  as  soon  as  the  vessel  had  left  the 
harbour,  he  should  come  on  board  and  make  his 
escape ;  which  was  accordingly  effected.  The  Turk, 
to  whom  Norado  was  pledged,  having  preferred 
his  complaint,  the  king  sent  out  a  boat,  desiring 
Sonnings  to  come  on  shore,  without  specifying  the 
cause.  Sonnings  refused,  upon  which  the  Ttiiks 
immediately  began  to  fire.  As  they  were  unable 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  English  vessel,  the 
king  went  to  the  Banio,  or  slave  prison,  and  pro- 
claimed^ that  any  slave  who  could  point  a  success- 
ful fire  against  the  vessel,  should  receive  his  libera- 
ty  and  a  hundred  crowns.  A  Spaniard  undprtupok 
the  task,  and,  with  three  shots,  reduced  the  ship  to 
sach  a  condition^  that  she  had  no  alternative,  but  ta 
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return  into  the  liarbour.  The  Spaniard,  however^ 
received  neither  his  liberty  nor  his  crowns,  but  was 
forthwith  remanded  to  his  prison,  **  whereby  may 
"  appear  the  regard  that  the  Xurk^i  or  infidel, 
**  hath  of  hisworde,  though  he  be  a  king*** 

The  English  were  immediately  led  before  the 
royal  tribunal,  and  after  a  very  short  examination, 
the  master  and  factor  were  condemned  to  be  hang- 
ed, one  over  the  eastern,  and  the  other  over  the 
western  bulwark.  The  English,  however,  by  ear- 
nest entreaty,  procured  the  life  of  their  master, 
and  he  was  sent  to  the  Banio  along  with  the  rest. 
Meantime,  some  of  the  king's  officers  represented 
to  him,  that,  unless  the  master  were  hanged,  the 
vessel  could  not,  by  law,  be  made  prize,  nor  the 
crew  converted  into  slaves.  The  king,  therefore, 
9ent  for  him  again,  opened  a  new  trial,  and  pro-' 
nounced  the  sentence  of  death,  by  which,  say^  the 
author,  ^*  all  true  Christians  may  s^e  what  trust  to 
^'  put  in  an  infidel's  promise,  who,  being  a  king, 
^*  pardoned  a  man  now,  and,  within  an  houre  after, 
^^  hanged  him  for  the  same  cause  before  a  whole 
^'  multitude."  The  master,  however,  resolv(^  to 
si|ve  his  life  by  becoming  a  Mahometan.  Pro- 
ceedings were  immediately  stopped,  and  all  the  re- 
quisite ceremonies  were  performed  for  his  com- 
plete abjuration  of  the  Christian  faith.  Instead, 
hpwever,  of  being  dismissed,  as  he  expected,  the 
king  only  congratulated  him  on  the  felicity  he  ep^ 
joyed,  of  dying  in  the  true  faith,  and  going  direct 
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into  paradise;  upon  which  he  was  immediately 
suspended  over  the  bulwark. 

The  English  were  now  doomed  to  meet  all  the 
horrors  of  Moorish  slavery.  They  were  carried 
in  a  galliot  to  attack  a  Greek  vessel,  which  was 
known  to  be  at  the  distance  of  240  leagues* 
They  were  chained  three  and  three  to  an  oar» 
naked  above  the  waist,  while  the  master  and 
boatswain  stood,  the  one  q/bre  and  the  other 
aiaji^  with  huge  whips,  which,  *'  when  their  diveU 
**  ish  choler  rose,''  they  employed  with  or  without 
reason.  On  returning,  the  captives  were  employ* 
ed  to  hew  and  carry  stones  for  the  building  of  a 
diurch.  Three  times  a  week  they  went  to  the 
dntance  of  thirty  miles  to  bring  fire-wood  to  the 
city.  They  set  out  at  seven  at  night,  and  arrived 
next  morning  at  the  same  hour.  The  writer  was 
surprised  to  see  nothing  like  a  wood,  but  *^  a  stick 

here  and-  a  stick  there,  about  the  bignesse  of  a 

man's  arme,  growing  in  the  sand."  The  party^ 
however,  began  to  pull  up  these  twigs  by  the  roots, 
and  by  taking  "  a  little  at  one  place  and  a  little  at 
<<  another,'^  at  lei^h  succeeded  in  loading  their 
camels. 

The  captives  having  succeeded  in  conveying  in^ 
telligence  of  their  situation  to  their  friends  in 
England,  Queen  Elisabeth,  on  the  5th  September 
1584,  wrote  to  the  Grand  Sagnior,  who  sent  in- 
structions to  the  fiasha  to  liberate  the  men,  a^d 
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store  the  mercbafiidifle.    The  Basha»  who  mt  thtn 
subject  to  the  Porte,  did  not  venture  to  disobey. 

On  the  Slst  July  I67O,  a  vessel,  on  boavd  of 
which  was  the  Sieur  Moubtte,  set  sail  fixNB 
Dieppe  for  the  Caribbee  Islands.  They  spent 
some  time  in  an  English  port,  which  they  left  in 
the  beginning  of  October.  On  the  l6th>  they 
came  in  sight  of  two  vessels  bearing  Turkish  co- 
lours. These  vessels  having  come  within  spedt- 
ing  distance,  assured  them  that  they  were  Alge- 
rines  at  peace  with  France,  and,  therefore,  French 
subjects  had  nothing  to  fear ;  they  only  wished  to 
send  two  or  three  of  their  people  on  boards  to  exa* 
mine  if  any  of  the  crew  belonged  to  other  nati<m8« 
The  moment  the  Moors  came  on  board,  they  drew 
out  their  concealed  weapons,  and  attacJ&cd  the 
Froidi.  Our  author  was  immediately  seised  by 
«<  a  devil  of  a  black,''  who  held  a  battle«axe  over 
his  head.  In  this  predicament,  he  did  not  deem 
it  prudent  to  oiier  any  resistance,  but  quietly  yield* 
ed  himself*  They  were  immediately  carried  in  to 
Sak  (Salee),  the  centre  of  the  piratical  trade  of 
Morocco.  Tliey  were  then  conducted  to  the  slave 
BHU'ket,  and  exposed  bare-headed  to  public  auction. 
The  purchasers  directed  their  chief  attention  to  the 
hands^  in  order  thenee  to  conjectune  the  ^pialify  of 
their  purchase.  A  kn^ht  of  Maltl^  with  Us  mother, 
were  sold  for  1500  crowns.    Mouette^  after  heiag 


IfeU  walked  about,  brought  360.  His  master^ 
Mamxchy,  then  carried  bim  home,  and  shewed 
him  to  his  wife,  who  gave  him  a  good  meal  t£ 
bread,  batter,  honey,  and  dates.  His  master  theu 
took  him  aside,  exhorted  hitai  to  keep  up  his  spi* 
tits,  and  inquired  what  were  his  relations,  and  his 
means  of  ransom.  Mouette,  in  bdpes  of  obtaining 
liberation  at  an  easy  rate,  pleaded  the  most  entire 
poverty;  declaring,  '^  if  a  penny  were  to  purchase 
^'  his  liberty,  he  could  not  give  it."  Maraxchy 
dwn  warned  him,  that  he  must  write  to  his  rela^ 
fcions,  and  endeavour  to  raise  something  by  way  o^ 
dms.  ''  For,  if  you  will  not,  we  shall  load  yott 
'<  with  feur  chains,  beat  you  like  a  dog,  and  starve 
"  you  in  a  dungeon.''  This  information  put  an. 
end  to  the  author's  protestations  of  abwdiite  want^ 
imd  he  immediately  wrote  to  his  brother,  whom  he 
nddressed  as  a  cobler,  imploring  him  to  beg  as 
mnch  as  forty  or  fifty  crowns,  to  relieve  him  fiom 
captivity. 

Mouette  had  no  feasoU  to  complain  of  his  treat'' 
ment  in  ibis  hoiise.  His  hardest  labour  was  to 
grind  com  with  the  hand*mills  used  in  this  coun- 
try $  and,  *'  mtsliking  this  occupation,"  he  pro* 
dttced  such  unsavoury  flour,  that  his  funetioils  wme 
soon  confined  to  the  kee^g  of  a  sii^^  child*  He 
•cqtthred  completely  the  fiivour  of  his  mistiess,  who 
not  mif  dbewed  him  every  kind  of  good  treatment, 
bttt  offiNPed  him,  if  he  would  become  a  convert,  ^ 
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rich  and  beautiiUi  niece  of  her  own  in  maniagr* 
MoHette  declined  it,  on  the  pdite  plea,  that  had 
^e  herself  been  the  {niae,  he  would  not  have  he* 
Bitated.  Unfortunately,  our  author  did  not  belong 
to  his  present  master  alone,  but  was  a  joint  concern 
of  four  persons.  One  of  these,  Hamet  Ben  Yen* 
court,  began  to  make  strict  inquiry  as  to  the  mea- 
sures  taken  for  turning  the  property  to  account. 
The  master  replied,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
extract  from  him  any  farther  information  than  has 
been  already  here  mentioned.  Yencourt  declared^ 
that,  if  the  captive  were  put  into  his  hands,  he  would 
employ  efiectual  means  of  rendering  htm  more  com- 
municative*  *  This  pr<^M)sition  being  acceded  to,  our 
author  experienced  a  most  doleful  change.     He 

*  was  reduced  to  brown  bread,  and  obliged  to  lie  at 
ni^t  ip  a  mazmorra^  or  dungeon,  so  dinnal,  that  the 
gloomiestpfisonsof  Europe  seemedluxurious  in  com- 
parison.   Tliese  dungeons  were  dug  under  grouMt 

r  four  or  five  fathoms  in  diameter,  with  a  nanwopen* 
ing  at  top,  which  is  shut  in  by  an  iron  grate.  Into 
this  abode  they  were  let  down  by  t  ladder  of  n^es^ 
and,  when  within  it,  lay  in  a  circle,  with  their  heads 
to  the  sides,  and  their  feet  in  the  ccfntte.  .  As  the 
place  became  wantied, and  the  dampb^an  to  e3c- 
hale,  the  atmosphere  became  qmte  mtderable. 
Their  labour  consisted  chiefly  in  masonry,  which 
was  peculiarly  laborious,  as  the  walls  were  built  of 
tearth,  dragged  up  by  pullies  ahme,  without  mj 
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ettier  machinery*  If  ever  a  moment^s  remiasion  took 
l^lace,  a  discharge  of  stones  immediately  warned 
them  of  the  necessity  of  proceeding.  Time  was  not 
even  allowed  to  eat  their  morsel  of  bread ;  they  were 
expected  to  eat  with  one  band,  and  work  with  the 
other.  When  illness  was  complained  of,  there  was 
one  only  remedy,  which  was  conceived  to  be  equal- 
ly  salutary  and  cheap.  It  consisted  in  heating  a& 
iron  rod,  and  applying  it  red  hot  to  the  part  af- 
fected. Many  of  the  slaves  consequently  chose 
rather  to  conceal  their  suflferings,  than  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  this  cure. 

This  state  of  affiurs  induced  our  captive,  as  his 
master  had  calculated,  to  abate  somewhat  in  the  re- 
ports of  his  own  poverty.  He  enlarged  his  offer  of 
ransom  successively  to  four  hundred,  to  five  hun- 
dred, and  to  six  hundred  dollars ;  which  last  sum 
was  at  length  acceded  to.  Unfortunately,  the 
eommunication  with  Europe  was  so  imperfecCt 
that  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  its  remittaiice« 
Meanwhile  his  master  was  called  to  Fez  by  the 
emperor  Muley  Semein.  Suspecting  that  this 
command  boded  him  no  good,  he  vented  his  chagrin 
upon  the  slaves,  and  immediately  began  to  deal 
blows  among  them  without  mercy.  Some  w^re 
killed,  and  our  author  thought  himself  to  have 
escaped  well,  in  having  merely  his  head  battered, 
and  his  whole  body  bruised.  They  were  then  con- 
veyed to  Fez,  where  the  master,  though  suspected 
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of  treason,  was  pardoned ;  but  he  soon  after  ell« 
gaged  in  a  revdt  by  Muley  HatEiet  against  Midey 
Semein.  Hamet  being  defeated,  all  the  slaves  be' 
longing  to  himself  and  his  paitizans  were  forftit^ 
ed  to  the  emperor.  Mouette  being  of  this  num^ 
ber,  was  carried  to  Mequinez,  where  extensiye 
works  were  carrying  on.  Here  he  fomxd  himsdf 
in  a  worse  ntuation  than  eVen  They  were  met  af 
the  castle  gate  by  a  black  **  of  a  prodigious  stature^ 
**  a  frightful  aspect,  and  a  voice  as  dreadful  as  the 
**  barking  of  Cerberus."  He  had  a  staff  in  his  hand 
entirely  proportioned  to  his  own  size,  from  which 
each,  as  he  entered,  received  a  salutation.  They 
were  then  furnished  with  en<Nrmous  pick^axes,  to 
pull  down  old  walls,  where  they  were  kept  at 
work  incessantly ;  and,  if  any  one  todc  a  moment^i 
respite,  ''he  deceived  his  reward  immedmtely/' 
Whenever  this  personage  went  away,  he  left  subrti* 
tutes,  who  were  anxious  to  prote  their  seal  by  tht 
blows  they  inflicted,  and  made  besides  l«rge  re* 
ports  to  him  on  his  return  }  none  of  which  were 
thrown  away.  His  voice,  calling  in  the  ln<Mming 
come^  quicky  **  put  such  life  into  them,'*  that 
every  one  strove  which  should  be  foremost,  know* 
hig  how  surely  the  last  would  feel  the  weight  of 
his  cudgeL  One  day,  as  the  king  wis  passing, 
they  took  the  opportunity  of  throwing  themselves 
at  his  feet, — many  of  them  with  their  wounds  yel 
bloody.  •  The  ntonarch  shewed  s<mie  signs  ai  com* 
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pMttoiiy  but  did  nothing  iu  conaequence ;  and  tlieir 
tyrant,  exasperated  at  this  ap{teal,  redoubled  his 
fnxjt  and  **  never  gwe  over  till  he  had  sent  above 
**  twenty  to  their  graves/'  They  at  one  time  bad 
determined  to  kill  him  when  he  made  his  nightly 
survey  ;  but,  *'  when  it  came  to  the  point,  no  man 
^*  would  strike  first }"  and  he»  suspeoting  somewhat 
«f  their  intention,  never  «g.in  returned  by  him- 
arif.  Tb^  next  attempted  to  pdson  him  in  brandy, 
which  tliey  were  oUiged  to  fmiush ;  but  he  obtain- 
ad  a  aeent  irif  their  intention ;  and  these  abortive 
efforts,  by  the  exasperation  which  they  produced, 
inentably  rendered  their  bondage  more  dreadfuL 
Their  only  deliverance  arose  from  the  {^ue, 
vriiich  began  to  rage  in  Mequkiez,  and  swept  arwaj 
a  large  proportion  of  the  infaabitanta.  It  firrt 
made  an  end  of  their  tormeator ;  and  thopi,  by  thi 
general  diaorgannnition  which  it  produced,  enabled 
them  to  ditaiB  a  greater  portion  of  liberty.  They 
began  to  manu&cture  brandy,  which  they  sold  t# 
the  Moors ;  they  even  set  up  a  table  for  cards, 
and  another  for  dice  j  and,  fh)m  the  profit  of  these 
instttulioos,  established  a  fimd  for  the  relief  of 
their  sick.  At  length,  in  1681,  a  body  of  Fathers, 
MercenarkmSy  arrived  from  France,  and  obtained 
their  ransom. 

Some  particulars  are  given  of  the  modes  in  which 
the  shww  attempted  to  escape.  The  regulai-  mode 
was  to  bnry  them  in  a  diteh,  leaving  only  the  head 
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above  ground,  then  cowring  it  with  v^eeck,  anul 
surrounding  the  place  with  ordure.  This  took 
place  on  the  Friday  afternoon,  when  the  Moors 
were  all  engaged  in  prayer,  and  only  one  keeper 
left,  whom  the  captives  kept  close  engaged  in  con- 
versation  till  the  burial  was  effected.  The  fugi- 
tives then  set  out  when  it  was  dark,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  travelling  all  night,  till  their  flight 
was  discovered.  At  one  time  they  undermined 
their  dungeon,  and  seventy-five  made  their  esa^ 
at  once ;  but  all,  except  twelve,  were  overtaken  and 
brought  back. 

Mouette,  when  in  Barbary,  heard  of  the  trade 
to  Sudan  and  Tamboutou,  exchanging  salt  for 
gold  dust,  which  was  called  Tibir.  He  says  that 
several  Moors  of  Dras  and  Tafilet  described  it  to 
him  as  carried  on  in  the  manner  so  often  reported^ 
by  the  parties  laymg  down  the  cmnmodities  in  each 
others  absence,  and  departing  without  being  spo- 
ken to  or  seen.  When  the  Moors  arrived  at  the 
spot,  they  found  a  single  Arab,  there  stationed  by 
order  of  the  Alcair,  who  alone  spoke  and  arranged 
the  manner  in  which  the  transaction  should  take 
place.  Severe  punishment  is  said  to  be  inflicted 
upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  any  irregularity  in 
the  conduct  of  this  business. 

In  lySlf  Commodore  Stewart,  who  was  com'* 
manding  a  squadron  off  the  coast  of  Morocco*  was 
instructed  to  proceed  to  the  residence  of  the  em- 
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peror,  to  demand  the  redemption  of  captives,  and 
conelude  a  pennanent  treaty.  Mr  Windhus,  who 
lu)companied  him,  has  written  a  very  good  account 
of  this  embassy. 

They,  knded  at  Tetuaa  on  the  6th  of  May. 
The  Basha,  who  did  not  expect  them  so  early,  was 
not  arrived }  but  they  found  a  number  of  handsome 
tents  pitched  for  their  accommodation.  A  liberal 
entertainment  was  soon  provided,  consisting,  be-* 
sides  abundance  of  cuscusu,  of  a  sheep  roasted 
whole,  up<m  a  spit  the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg, 
and  which  was  set  down,  **  spit  and  all/'  The  Basha 
having  arrived,  gave  a  very  courteous  welcome, 
and  entertained  them  with  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The 
movements  were  irregular,  but  the  horsemanship  ad- 
mirable. The  Basha  was  soon  after  invited  to  sop 
with  the  ambassador ;  on  which  occasion  he  was 
led  to  transgress  the  Mahometan  law  of  abstinence 
from  strong  liquors.  In  such  cases  the  Moors  have 
no  idea  of  any  moderation,  but  empty  whatever  is 
placed  before  them.  They  in  consequence  replenish- 
ed so  copiously,  that  some  could  not  go  home  with- 
out help ;  and  the  Basha  began  to  draw  his  scimi- 
tar, and  lay  about  among  his  people,  proceeding 
very  contrary  to  his  usual  mild  disposition. 

A  more  serious  disturbance  soon  after  occurred. 
The  Moorish  privateers  had  been  instructed  to 
commit  no  farther  depredations  on  English  vessels ; 
bnt  two  from  Salee,  having  been  loi^  at  sea,  and 
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meeting  none  except  Englt^,  *•  grew  very  Tmn. 
"  gry,  and  made  bold  with  two  of  them/*  The  am* 
bassador  absolutely  refused  to  proceed  farther,  un- 
less r^aration  was  made  for  this  outrage,  upon 
which  he  had  the  satisflkctfon  of  seeing  the  ships 
feleasedr  and  the  privateers  punished. 

The  houses  of  Tetuan  are  good  ;  but  the  streets 
«re  extremely  narrow,  with  no  appearance  of  win- 
dows, except  some  small  holes  to  look  out  at.  They 
are  lighted  from  a  square  court  in  the  interior. 
They  are  generally  only  two  stories  high.  The 
roofs  are  flat,  and  the  Moorish  women,  who  live  in 
the  upper  apartments,  w^k  and  pay  visits  along 
them*  Their  mode  of  building  is  to  make  a  large 
wooden  case,  into  which  they  put  the  mortar  ;  and 
when  it  is  dry,  take  away  the  case.  The  Basha  is 
quite  absolute  in  the  province,  and  can  take  from 
any  one  houses,  lands,  horses,  or  whatever  he  pleas- 
es ;  so  that  every  one  conceals  any  portion  of  wealth 
which  by  trade  or  industry  he  may  have  acquired. 

The  females,  as  in  all  Mahometan  states,  are 
most  rigidly  confined.  Many  Moors,  when  their 
wives  were  at  the  greatest  extremity,  rather  suffer- 
ed them  to  die,  than  send  for  a  Christian  physician  ; 
even  those  who  did  so,  delayed  till  they  were  at  the 
point  of  death,  when  no  remedies  could  avail.  The 
ladies,  however,  when  they  met  Europeans  in  the 
fields,  or  saw  them  from  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
very  readily  took  the  opportunity  of  favouring  them 
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with  a  view  of  their  penoiUL  They  were  in  ge&e« 
ral  enormouily  fiit»  but  had  very  fine  eyes^  and 
ynaay  of  tl]^in  beautifiil  flkins.  The  cheeks  were 
painted  with  codiinealy  which  at  first  was  yellow, 
hot  oa  being  rabbed,  soon  became  red ;  with  this 
they  made  a  great  round  spot  on  each  cheek. 
Their  eyebrows  and  eyelids  were  painted  black, 
while  black  patches  and  lines  were  drawn  in  various 
directions  over  the  face  and  breast. 

In  eating,  the  Moors  make  use  neither  of  tables 
por  chairs.  The  dishes  are  .placed  on  a  piece  of 
greasy  leather,  round  which  they  sit  cross-legged  on 
the  ground.  Their  dishes  are  made  of  pewter  or 
earthen  ware,  narrow  below,  and  wide  at  top,  al- 
most like  a  high  crowned  hat,  turned  bottcmi  up* 
wards.  The  favourite  dish  is  cuscusu.  In  killing 
any  animals,  they  turn  its  head  towards  Mecca, 
Bsake  a  short  prayer,  and  then  cut  its  throat.  Their 
hatred  of  Christians  is  unbounded.  They  have  three 
gradations  of  reproach  j  the  first  is  '^  cuckold ;'' 
the  second  *'  Jew ;''  and  the  last  *'  Christian." 
None,  who  have  not  witnessed  the  utter  abomina- 
tion in  which  Jews  are  held,  can  fed  the  full  force 
c^  this  preference.  All  games  of  hazard  are  pro- 
hibited i  *^  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  women,  hor- 
f*  ses,  and  prayers,"  engross  nearly  the  whole  of 
tkheir  time. 

This  author  agrees  with  all  others,  as  to  the  ve« 
fNcation  in  which  saints  are  held  in  Morocco.    It 
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is  difficult  to  say  how  men  are  raised  to  the  cha- 
racter of  saints ;  any  extraordinary  qualification, 
any  remaricabie  crime,  sometimes  pure  idiotism, 
raise  them  to  this  rank*  Several  of  the  emperor's 
horses  were  saints ;  one  in  particular  was  held  in 
such  reverence  by  that  monarch,  that  any  person 
who  had  committed  the  most  enormous  crime,  or 
even  killed  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  if  he  took 
hold  of  the  sainted  horse,  was  perfectly  secure. 
Several  of  the  captives  had  saved  their  lives  by  this 
manoeuvre.  It  is  judged  a  peculiar  favour,  if,  after 
the  emperor  and  the  horse  have  successively  drunk, 
the  bowl  is  handed  to  any  third  person.  The  su- 
perstitions prevalent  in  this  country  are  extremely 
various.  One  of  the  mo6t  general  is  that  of  ^*  evil 
<*  eyes/'  which  seems,  indeed,  to  exist  more  or  less 
in  almost  every  nation.  The  emperor  of  Morocco 
is  said  to  have  kept  a  favourite  son  constantly  shut 
up,  lest  he  should  be  exposed  to  this  fatal  influ- 
ence. When  rain  is  wanting,  they  endeavour  to 
extort  it  by  pure  clamour  and  importunity.  The 
children  run  about  the  streets,  often  for  eight  suc- 
cessive days,  screaming  with  their  whole  might.  If 
they  fail,  the  saints  and  learned  men  join  in  the 
cry,  and  at  last  the  emperor  unites  his  voice. 
Should  all  these  vociferations  fail,  they  then  thrust 
the  Jews  out  of  the  town,  with  injunctions  not  to 
return,  unless  accompanied  by  rain  ;  arguing,  that 
their  importunities  will  be  so  noisome,  as  must 
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wmp^  tbe  D^ty,  out  of  pare  8df*4f feuce^  to 
gnmt  tho  booa  required. 

On  the  Idth  of  June,  the  embassy  tiet  out  for 
Mequmex,  where  the  emperor  then  resided.  On 
iheir  way,  they  saw  a  number  of  dwaries  (do wars), 
M  moveable  villages  of  the  Arabs.  Hiese  vilh^es 
are  built  in  the  form  of  a  ring^  leaving  a  large  va^ 
cant  sptee  in  the  inside  $  the  shiek's  house  stands 
in  the  centre.  In  the  plains  of  Fez,  there  are 
said  to  be  three  hundred  thousand  of  these  people ; 
in  Morocco  only  a  hundred  thousand ;  but  in  Sva^ 
a  very  great  number.  When  they  wish  to  remove 
to  another  place  for  the  convenience  of  provisi<ms 
or  water,  they  load  all  their  goods  on  their  ca^ 
mels  and  oxen,  on  whose  backs  they  also  place  their 
wives  and  children  in  large  wicker  ba^ets,  and 
thus  journey  till  they  have  found  a  convenient  set- 
tlement. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  the  embassy  arrived  at  Me^ 
quinez,  and,  on  the  6th,  it  was  announced,  thtt 
they  would  see  the  emperor.  They  entered  the  out- 
ward gate,  and,  passing  through  four  large  court- 
yards, came  to  some  piazzas,  where  they  sat  for 
about  h^f  an  hour.  The  monarch  then  appeared 
on  horseback,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  and 
his  guards  behind,  ranged  in  the  form  of  a  hal& 
moon.  When  they  came  within  fourscore  yards  of 
hhn,  he  alighted,  and  prostrated  himself  to  the 
earth  in  prayer.     He  remained  for  some  minitteft 
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in  that  posture,  with  his  face  so  close  to  the 
ground,  that,  in  rising,  the^  dust  adhered  to  his 
nose.  The  ambassador  bowing  as  he  approaPch- 
ed,  the  emperor  nodded  his  head,  and  said  se- 
veral times  Bono.  When  the  letter  from  the 
king  of  Great  Briton  was  taken  out  of  a  silk 
iiandkerchief  and  presented,  the  prince  declared 
his  love  of  the  English,  and  his  readiness  to  grant 
every  request  made  by  them.  He  spoke  so  mudli 
himself,  that  it  was  difficult  to  bring  him  to  any 
precise  stipulations  s  but  when  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  at  last  laid  before  him,  he  declared  his  satisfac- 
tion  with  its  contents,  and  though  his  word  was  suffi- 
x^ient,  yet  would  sign  it  for  their  satisfaction* 

The  emperor,  Muley  Ismael,  was  eighty<*seven 
years  old,  and  bore  traces  of  the  infirmities  belong- 
ing to  so  advanced  an  age.  He  had  lost  all  his 
teeth,  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  had  a  severe 
cough*  His  beard  was  thin  and  very  white  ;  his 
eyes  much  sunk.  He  was  still  very  active,  how- 
jever,  and  his  eyes  had  not  lost  all  their  fire.  He  had 
reigned  fifty -three  years,  having,  in  167^,  succeeds 
ed  to  his  brother,  Muley  Arschid,  of  whom  he  was 
not  the  rightful  heir ;  but  being  governor  of  Me- 
quinez,  and  having  thus  a  considerable  force  un» 
der  his  command,  he  dethroned  and  put  to  death 
Muley  Hamet,  his  nephew.  The  cruelty  of  this 
extraordinary  barbarian  soon  began  to  manifest 
itself.    It  produced  at  first  ^me  salutary  effi^ts ; 
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t^e  laws  were  vigorously  enforced ;  the  roads  were 
deared  of  banditti,  by  whom  they  had  been  infest* 
ed ;  travelling  was  rendered  secure,  and  the  king^ 
dom  preserved^  during  his  long  reign,  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity^  His  executions,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  those  who  had  given  just  cause  of  of^ 
fence  ;  he  maintained  always  the  habit  of  putting 
to  instant  death  all  who  became  the  objects  of  his 
capricious  resentment.  The  instruments  of  his  vio<- 
lence  were  a  body  of  eight  hundred  negro  guards, 
who  formed  his  chief  confidants,  and  were  carefid^ 
ly  trained  to  their  functions.  He  tried  their  tern* 
per  by  furious  beating,  and  sometimes  laid  forty  or 
fifty  of  them  at  his  feet  sprawling  in  their  blood  ^ 
when  such  as  shewed  any  sensibility  to  such  treats 
ment,  were  considered  wholly  unworthy  of  being 
attached  to  the  person  of  his  majesty.  These  ne- 
groes, on  the  slightest  signal,  darted  like  tygers  on 
their  victim  ;  and  not  content  with  killing,  they  tor«* 
tured  him  with  such  fury,  as  reminded  the  spec^^ 
tators  of  *'  devils  tormenting  the  damned.''  A 
tnilder  fate  awaited  those  whom  the  emperor  killed 
with  his  own  hand.  He  merely  cut  off  their  heads^ 
or  pierced  them  at  one  blow  w^ith  a  lance,  in  the  use 
of  which  instrument  he  was  very  skilful,  <<  seldom 
'<  letting  his  hand  go  out,  for  want  of  practice." 
When  he  came  out  in  the  morning,  an  awful  obser- 
vation was  made  of  his  aspect,  his  gestures,  and  even 
the  colour  of  his  clothes  ^  yellow  being  his  *<  killing 
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<^  colour/'  When  he  killed  any  one  through  mis^ 
take,  or  momentary  gust  of  passion,  he  made  an 
apology  to  the  dying  man,  saying,  that  he  had  not 
intended  it ;  but  that  it  was  the  will  of  God,  and 
that  his  hour  must  have  been  come.  Those,*  how- 
ever, who  had  an  opportunity  of  closely  observing 
him,  reported  that  he  was  agitated  by  frequent  and 
terrible  remorse ;  that  in  his  sleep  he  was  often 
heard  starting  wildly,  and  calling  upon  those  whom 
he  had  murdered.  Not  unfrequently,  even  when 
awake,  he  would  ask  for  persons  whom  he  had  put 
to  death  only  the  day  before ;  and,  on  being  told 
they  were  dead,  inquired  with  emotion,  •*  Who  kil- 
''  led  them  ?"-— when  the  attendants,  unless  they 
felt  an  inclination  to  follow,  were  careful  to  an- 
jjwer,  "  they  did  not  know,  but  supposed  God  kil- 
"  led  them.  ;**  after  which  no  farther  inquiry  was 
made.  The  greatest  favourite  he  ever  had  was  a 
youth  of  the  name  of  Hameda,  son  of  the  guardian 
of  the  slaves,  whom,  when  a  boy,  he  distinguished 
for  his  spirited  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Tarudant. 
This  youth,  being  of  a  gay  disposition,  was  soon  ad^ 
mitted  to  the  greatest  familiarity,  and  was  even  al- 
lowed the  singular  privilege  of  entering  the  gar- 
dens,  while  the  emperor  was  attended  by  his  wo- 
men. He  was  jocularly  called  Basha,  by  way  of 
pre-eminence  to  all  other  Bashas.  AU  this  did 
not  prevent  the  emperor,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  from 
beating  him  so  violently^  that  he  died  soon  after* 
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He  exi«res8ed  deep  regret,  howerer,  at  this  event, 
and  was  often  hdard,  when  he  believed  himself 
alone,  calling  on  the  name  of  Hameda. 

This  eaitraordinarjr  personage  made  high  preten- 
sians  to  sanctity,  and  was  an  eminent  expounder  of 
the  Mahometan. law.     Whenever  he  was  to  do  any 
thing  extraordinary,  he  held  his  face  close  to  the 
ground,  in  the  manner  already  described,  when  he 
was  believed  to  be  in  conference  with  God  or  Ma- 
homet, and  to  act  entirely  by  their  direction.     For 
these  pretensions  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  full 
credit  from  his  subjects,  who  believed  him  a  de- 
scendant and  peculiar  favourite  of  Mahomet,  and 
incapable  of  doing  any  thing  amiss.     His  great  de- 
light consisted  in  building  and  throwing  down ; 
which  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  all  his 
erections  had  stood,  they  would  have  reached  from 
Fez  to  Mequinez.     This  course  he  defended,  by 
the  necessity  of  keeping  his  subjects  in  perpetual 
occupation,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  mis- 
chief. He  compared  them,  by  an  odd  metaphor,  to 
rats  in  a  bag,  who,  unless  they  were  perpetually 
shaken  about,  would  speedily  eat  the  bag  through. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  at  Mequinez* 
the  whole  number  of  Christian  captives  was  1 100, 
of  whom  about  SOO  were  English,  400  Spaniards, 
165  Pwtuguese,  152  French,  69  Dutch,  25  Ge- 
Boese,  and  9  Greeks ;  th^e  were  besides  ninete^ 
En^rliab,  a&d  a  few  of  the  other  nations,,  who  had 
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become  Mahometan.     All  the  English  who  3till 
adhered  to  their  religion  were  now  liberated. 

About  the  year  I720,  Dr  Thomas  Shaw  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  factory  at  Algiers,  in  which 
capacity  he  resided  there  for  about  twelve  years. 
During  this  period  he  made  frequent  excursions 
through  the  interior  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  a  region 
which  the  jealousy  of  the  natives  has,  in  almost 
every  other  instance,  shut  against  Europeans. 
His  travels  do  not  contain  any  notice  of  his  own 
adventures ;  but  they  relate,  in  a  very  minute  and 
detailed  manner,  all  the  leading  objects  of  nature 
and  art  which  these  two  kingdoms  present. 

Dr  Shaw's  attention  was  peculiarly  drawn  to* 
wards  the  remains  of  Roman  art  and  magnificence, 
with  which  almost  the  whole  of  this  region  is  cover* 
ed.     Carthage,  indeed,  the  greatest  name  in  an- 
cient Africa,  presents  no  ruins  that  are  not  sub* 
terraneous.     Among  these,  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  great  reservoir  for  containing  the  water  con* 
veyed  into  the  city,  and  which  consists  of  twenty 
contiguous  cisterns,   each   one  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  thirty  in  breadth.    There  are,  besides, 
numerous  private  cisterns.     But  the  most  splen- 
did mopument  connected  with   Carthage  is  the 
great  cistern,  by  which  water  was  conveyed  from 
the  mountain  of  Zowan,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  At 
the  village  -of  Arriana,  near  Tunjs,  a  long  range  of 
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its  arches  may  be  seen  in  an  entire  stiate,  seventy 
feet  high,  and  supported  by  columns  sixteen  feet 
square.  The  channel,  through  which  the  water 
passed,  lies  along  the  top  of  the  arches,  and  is  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  a  person  of  ordinary 
size  to  walk  through.  It  is  discoloured  to  the  height 
of  three  feet,  by  the  passage  of  the  stream  through  it. 
Constantina,  the  ancient  Cirta,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Algerine  territory,  has  its  site  entirely  cover • 
ed  with  broken  walls,  cisterns,  and  other  ruins^ 
The  aqueduct  and  cisterns  are  particularly  sump- 
tuous. Shaw  mentions  also  an  altar  of  white 
marble;  a  bridge  with  various  sculptured  oma- 
menjts  ;  .and  a  large  gate,  built  of  a  beautiful  red- 
dish stone  not  inferior  to  marble^  Shershel,  the 
ancient  Julia  Caesarea,  inspires  also  a  high  idea  of 
its  ancient  magnificence,  by  the  fine  pillars,  capi" 
tals,  capacious  cisterns,  and  beautiful  Mosaic  pave^ 
ments,  that  are  everywhere  remaining.  The  aque- 
duct, by  which  the  water  of  the  river  Hashem  was 
conveyed  into  this  city,  appears  by  the  fragments 
scattered  in  the  neighbouring  valleys,  to  have  been 
little  inferior  to  that  of  Carthage^  The  ancient 
harbour  appears,  by  some  revolution  of  nature,  to 
Jbe  now  sunk  under  the  waves ;  as,  when  the  wa- 
ter is  low,  the  remains  of  its  numerous  pillars  and 
massy  walls  are  discovered.  Spaitla,  the  ancient 
jSuffetula,  contains  remains  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
Jimong  whi^h  are  distinguishfsd  a  triumphal  aroH  of 
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the  Cerintfaian  ctdBv,  and  three  tempiesy  die  gveM^ 
er  part  of  which  is  entire*  Bruee  menticoifl  here 
a  composite  temple,  which  appeared  to  ham  the 
finest  specimen  of  that  order  existing.  £1  Oemme 
is  distinguished  by  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
consisting  originally  of  sixty-four  arches ;  and  fear 
orders  of  columns  one  above  another.  The  up* 
per  order  has  tumbled  down  -,  and  Mahomet  Bey» 
in  using  it  as  a  fortress,  blew  up  four  of  its  ar^es ; 
in  other  reacts,  this  magnificent  edifice  is  nearly 
entire.  At  Kairwan  is  a  mosque,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent as  well  as  sacred  in  Barbary,  composed,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices. 
The  number  of  granite  pillars  was  rqmrted  by  the 
natives  (for  no  Christian  is  allowed  to  see  it)  to 
amount  to  five  hundred. 

Shaw,  who  did  not  observe  the  most  westerly 
ranges  of  the  Atlas,  conceives  the  elevation  of  that 
chain  to  have  been  exaggerated.  In  skirting  the 
territories  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  it  does  not  rise  a^ 
beive  the  lofi;ier  eminences  in  our  own  country ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  declivity  is  planted  with  vines 
and  olives.  On  the  southern  side  it  sli^s  dovra- 
wards  into  a  region,  called  the  Bled*el*  Jereede,  er 
Dry  Country,  unfit  fot  grain,  and  atmesi  solely  em- 
pleyed  in  the  production  of  dates.  It  is  reBiarik^ 
able,  although  the  want  of  water  be  so  eharacterie- 
tie  of  this  territory,  that,  on  diggmg  to  a  certam 
ikpthf  <^  element  is  ahtays  found  in  mck  abim- 
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danee  as  to  be  called  the  <<  sea  tt^der  groimd*''  The 
inhabitaiits  consist  of  various  tribes  of  Arabs^  who 
are  but  half  tributary  to  the  neighbouring  goyern** 
ments  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  The  cultivated  land 
of  Barfaary,  called  commonly  the  Tell,  does  not 
usually  extend  more  than  a  hundred  miles  inward 
from  the  sea.  It  is  most  exceedingly  fertile,  being 
ivell  watered  by  the  numerous  streams  descending 
from  the  Atlas.  The  soil  is  of  the  same  sandy  cha* 
racter,  as  over  all  northern  Africa ;  but  this  quali* 
ty,  amid  such  copious  irrigation,  does  not  diminish 
its  fniitfttlness ;  it  serves  merely,  by  loosening  its 
texture,  to  make  it  easily  worked.  The  soil  is  every- 
where impregnated  mth  saline  particles.  Few 
countries  abound  to  such  a  degree  with  salt.  Al^ 
most  all  the  lakes,  and  many  of  the  ^rings,  are 
equal  in  this  respect  to  the  sea ;  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Tunis,  there  is  not  a  single  spring  of  fresh 
water.  The  salt  found  in  the  interior  of  Morocco, 
thoi^h  abundant,  is  red,  and  of  a  coarser  quality 
than  that  which  is  procured  by  evaporation  from 
the  sea  coast. 

The  wild  animals  of  Barbary  are  the  lion,  the 
panther,  the  wild  boar,  the  hyaena,  called  here  the 
dubbah,  and  the  antelope.  The  domestic  animals 
do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  £urq>e.  Bar- 
bary horses  have  been  highly  esteemed,  but  the 
ipsactice  prevalent  among  the  chief  men,  of  seizing 
the  bett  of  them  by  vioknce,  has  much  discouraged 
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the  breed.  The  cows  are  bad ;  the  ass  and  mtde 
are  chiefly  employed  in  labour.  The  noxious  tribe 
of  serpents  abound  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
The  boa  constrictor,  that  enormous  species,  before 
the  view  of  which  armies  are  reported  to  have  fled^ 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara. 
The  chief  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  is  from 
scorpions,  which  swarm  to  such  a  degree  as  to  fill 
even  the  houses.  Their  bite,  howeverj  though  poi- 
sonous, is  not  mortal ;  not  at  least  in  those  which 
occur  in  the  cultivated  tracts  on  the  sea  coast.  The 
most  terrible  scourge  which  the  animal  creation  pre- 
sents are  the  locusts.  They  are  common,  indeed, 
to  all  Africa ;  but  the  desert  seems  here  to  pour 
them  forth  in  extraordinary  multitudes.  They 
move  in  vast  bodies,  like  armies  ;  and  every  at- 
tempt hitherto  made  to  stop  or  to  divert  their  pro- 
gress, has  proved  completely  abortive. 

Shaw  was  peculiarly  struck  by  the  total  down- 
fall of  those  sciences,  of  which  Barbary,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  had  been  the  favourite  seat ;  particu- 
larly the  various  branches  of  mathematics  and  chei- 
mistry.  The  author  saw  quadrants,  astrolabes,  and 
other  mathematical  instruments,  constructed  with 
very  considerable  ingenuity ;  but  they  were  mere- 
ly kept  as  antique  curiosities ;  neither  the  mode  of 
their  construction,  nor  their  actual  use,  being  at  all 
understood.  Of  arithmetic,  which  has  been  sai4 
to  be  invented  by  the  Arabs,  not  one  in .  t  wi^t j 
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tihottsand  can  now  perform  the  most  elementary 
operations.  Medicine  and  chemistry  are  in  a  state 
of  eqoal  depressidn ;  nor  do  there  appear  to  re- 
main even  any  traditionary  practices  to  attest  the 
period  when  these  sciences  formed  the  glory  of  the 
Saracen  name. 

In  1789»  a  request  was  transmitted  to  Mr  Matra, 
British  consul  at  Tangier,  from  Muley  Absulem, 
the  favourite  son  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  that 
an  English  medical  man  should  be  sent,  to  relieve, 
if  possible,  the  precarious  state  in  which  his  health 
then  was.  Liberal  pi'omises  were  made  to  the  per- 
son who  should  undertake  this  journey.  Mr  Lem- 
FRiERE,  surgeon,  then  resident  at  Gibraltar,  was  in- 
duced to  consent,  and  obtained  thus  very  intimate 
views  of  the  manners  and  interior  arrangements  of 
this  barbarous  court. 

The  prince  being  resident  at  Tarudant,  Mr  Lem- 
priere  travelled  in  the  first  instance  along  the  coast 
of  Morocco,  but,  till  his  arrival  at  Tanidant,  no- 
thing particularly  novel  occurred.  This  city,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  is  now  only  the 
chief  place  of  the  province  of  Suz,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  space  enclosed  within  the  ancient  walls  is 
unoccupied.  The  houses  have  apartments  only 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  as  each  is  surround- 
ed 1^  a  garden  and  wall,  with  numerous  palm 
trees  intermixed,  the  whole  has  the  appearance 
nther  of  a  collection  of  hamlets,  or  even  of  coun* 
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try  houseSythaa  of  a  city.  It  lies  twenty  miles 
-south  of  the  Atlas,  and  saay  be  considered  aa  the 
frontier  town  of  this  part  of  the  emperor's  domi- 
nions ;  for  the  tribes  of  the  iSabara  pay  a  very  no* 
minal  and  imperfect  obedience  to  him. 

Lempriere  was  well  received  by  the  prince^  and 
immediately  began  to  exercise  his  medical  func- 
tions. The  patient's  com^daint  was  in  bis  eyes, 
the  sight  of  which  he  had  almost  entirely  lost  i  one 
of  them  b^g  affected  by  a  cataract,  and  the  other 
by  a  gutta  serena.  Tlie  prospect  of  a  cure  did 
not  appear  to  Mr  Lempriere  very  favourable ;  es- 
pecially as  there  were  many  obstacles  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  requisite  medicines.  First,  it 
appeared  impossible  to  the  prince,  that  any  thing 
received  into  his  stomaeh  should  produce  any  e& 
feet  upon  his  eye ;  then  he  was  assured  that  Euro* 
pean  medicines  would  produce  some  peroicious, 
and  even  fatal  eifects  <m  his  constitution.  How- 
ever, upon  being  persuaded  to  make  a  trial,  he 
found  such  benefit,  as  not  only  induced  bhn  to 
persevere,  but  raised  LemjHiere  to  great  favour, 
Meantime,  the  ladies  of  the  harem  were  also 
anxious  to  receive  the  advice  of  an  European  phy- 
sician ;  but  it  was  with  the  utmost  di£Kculty  that 
Lempriere  could  dlitain  the  means,  either  of  gia^ 
tifying  his  curiosity,  or  of  forming  a  correct  judg<» 
ment  of  their  situation.  The  first  lady  to  whom 
he  was  introduced  had  a  curtaua  drawn  quite  aeross 
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tke  apartmetit ;  from  under  wliicli,  having  placed 
him  on  a  low  stool,  she  put  out  her  hand,  in  order 
that  her  pulse  might  be  felt.  It  was  expected, 
that  by  it  he  would  at  once  discover  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  its  seat  and  various  symptoms,  and  the 
means  of  cure.  She  was  much  surprised,  and  even 
indignant,  when  questions  were  put  to  her  upon  these 
topics.  The  doctor,  however,  insisted  that  an  exa- 
mination of  the  tongue  was  absolutely  necessary,  ex- 
pecting that  he  would  thus  at  least  behold  the  face 
of  his  fair  patient.  Af^er  much  hesitation,  how- 
ever, she  caused  a  slit  to  be  made  in  the  curtain, 
through  which  the  tongue  was  thrust,  without  any 
•ther  part  of  her  person  being  at  the  same  time 
exposed. 

The  next  patient  was  one  affected  by  a  scrofu- 
lous complaint  in  the  neck.  He  soon  persuaded 
her  of  the  necessity  of  shewing  him  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  He  found  her  very  handsome ;  and  she 
oflfered  him  lai^e  presents,  with  still  more  libe- 
ral promises,  on  condition  of  his  curing  her.  She 
was  much  surprised  when  he  spoke  of  this  as  at  all 
a  doubtful  event,  saying  she  always  understood  a 
Christian  physician  could  cure  every  disease. 

As  our  physician  advanced  in  favour  with  the 
prince,  the  same  reserve  was  no  longer  enforced, 
and  he  was  frequently  admitted  while  the  ladies  were 
present.  He  found  them  uninformed,  awkward  tn 
maimers,  and  vain  of  their  persons  to  a  child- 
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ish  degree.  They  expressed  the  utmost  amasd^ 
ment  at  learning  that  he  could  read  and  write»  and 
observed  thereupon,  that  the  abilities  of  the  Chris- 
tians appeared  almost  miraculous.  None  of  them- 
selves possessed  such  a  measiure  of  learning,  and  they 
v^ere  equally  destitute  of  elegant  accomplishments* 
They  received,  indeed,  daily  lessons  of  music ;  but 
noise,  in  this  performance,  seemed  viewed  as  the 
principal  requisite. 

After  a  residence  of  five  weeks,  and  before  the 
prince's  cure  was  completed,  Mr  Lempriere  receiv- 
ed an  order  to  repair  to  the  court  of  Morocco. 
The  road  led  him  over  one  of  the  loftiest  branches 
of  the  Atlas.  He  found  it  composed  of  rocky 
clifis,  perpendicular  and  tremendous  precipices^ 
with  deep  and  beautiful  valleys  intervening.  In 
these  valleys  were  numerous  huts  of  the  Brebes  or 
Brebers,  a  hardy  native  race,  who  inhabit  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  mountain  chfun.  Their  habita- 
tions are  rudely  built  of  earth  and  mud,  and  walled 
in ;  and  some,  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain, make  their  abode  in  caves.  Their  favourite 
instrument  is  the  musket,  and  they  are  excellent 
marksmen.  Each  village  chooses  its  own  skeik,  so 
that  they  exhibit  the.  only  trace  of  a  republican 
constitution  that  exists  in  northern  Africa. 

On  Lempriere's  arrival  at  Morocco,  he  soon 
learned  the  cause  of  his  abrupt  removal  from  Tani- 
dant.  The  emperor  was  dissatisfied  that  the  youi^ 
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j^rinoe  should  have  sent  fear  him,  without  any  an- 
ihority  from  himself;  and  he  was  also  assured,  that 
European  medicines  were  too  violent,  and  would 
ha^e  a  pemioious  effect  on  his  son's  constitution. 
He  deferred  seeing  him,  however,  until  he  could 
obtain  precise  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  prince's 
health, .  His  mind,  meanwhile,  being  occupied  with' 
other  matters,  Lempriere  fell  into  total  oblivion, 
and  as  he  could  not  stir  from  Morocco  without  the 
emperor's  express  permission,  the  period  of  his  de- 
tention there  appeared  altogether  indefinite.  Luck- 
ily, he  performed  a  cure  upon  the  wife  of  a  Jew, 
whose  wealth  gave  him  great  influence  at  court, 
and  whom  he  intreated,  in  return,  to  procure  him,  if 
possible,  the  desired  interview.  To  his  great  sur- 
prise, the  very  next  day,  three  negro  soldiers  ap- 
peared with  enormous  clubs,  and  informed  him, 
that  the  emperor  must  see  him  instantly.  Lem- 
priere entreated  a  few  moments  to  adjust  his  dress, 
but  they  warned  him,  that  if  he  delayed  an  instant, 
they  would  return  and  report  him  as  having  re- 
fused to  obey  his  majesty's  orders.  They  then 
set  off,  running  at  full  speed,  and  Lempriere 
was  obliged  to  follow*  After  all  this  furious 
haste,  he  was  kept  standing  five  hours  at  the  outer 
gate,  without  being  called.  He  was  then  sent  for, 
and  hurried  through  several  courts  in  the  most 
rapid  manner.  He  found  the  emperor  sitting  in 
a  Suropenn  post-chaise,  with  a  body  of  troops  drawn 
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Bp  in  a  half-moon  behind  him.  He 
with  a  haughty  air^  a  series  of  questions,  which 
evidently  shewed  the  suspicious  light  in  wibidx 
he  viewed  our  traveller  He  inquired,  by  what 
authority  he  had  come  into  the  country«--where 
he  had  learned  his  profession-*— whether  the  Eng- 
lish or  French  surgeons  were  best»  observing^ 
that  a  French  surgeon  had  killed  a  number  of 
people-— why  he  had  forbid  Muley  Absulem  the 
use  of  tea-— and,  if  tea  was  unwholesome,  why  the 
English  drank  so  much  of  it  ?  Satisfactory  an- 
swers being  made  to  these  interrogatories,  his  ma- 
jesty softened,  and  began  to  converse  pretty  fami- 
liarly. He  pointed  to  the  snow  on  the  Atlas,  cih 
serving,  that  any  one  who  should  go  to  the  top 
would  die  of  cold,  and  that  beyond  was  a  fine  and 
fertile  country,  named  Tafilet.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  it  transpired,  that  he  had  caused 
Lempriere's  medicines  to  he  privately  examined 
by  his  Moorish  physician,  who  had  found  nothing 
improper.  He  concluded,  by  saying,  that  he  would 
send  him  home  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  Lem- 
priere  now  conceived,  that  his  prospects  had  at 
length  cleared  up  j  and  the  attention  which  he 
met  with  from  the  principal  persons  connected 
with  the  court,  tended  to  confirm  this  belie£ 
But  the  emperor,  whose  &culties  began  to  be  im« 
paired,  seemed  again  to  lose  sight  of  -  him )  and 
Muley  Absulem^  who  happened  to  come  to  Murlji 
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IfMte^  him  with  aegleet  and  ingratitude.  He  be- 
gan to  lose  hopes  of  ever  escaping  from  Morocco^ 
when  a  message  arrived  from  the  emperor,  desir^- 
ing  him  to  repair  to ;  the  liarem,  and  attend  one  of 
hia  sukanas.  AH  deliberation  on  the  subject  was 
superseded,  by  considering,  that  the  emperor's 
request  had  the  full  force  of  a  command.  Ha 
was  immediately  conducted  to  the  harem,  that 
sanctuary  which  no  European  had  ever  before  en^ 
tered.  The  door  being  opened,  presented  a  wide 
court,  filled  with  a  motley  group  of  concubines^ 
domestics,  and  negro  sbves,  all  seated  on  the 
ground)  some  conversing  in  circles,  some  employ* 
ed  in^  needle  work,  others  in  preparing  cuscusu» 
A  general  alarm  spread  through  the  whde  of  this 
group  at  the  appeanmce  of  an  European ;  some 
fled  precipitately  to  their  apartments,  others  cla^ 
morously  demsmded  the  cause  of  his  entrance.  The 
moment,  however,  that  they  learned  who  he  was, 
and  that  he  came  by  the  emperor's  permission^ 
they  idl  emerged  from  their  hiding  places;  the 
words  ^*  Christian  doctor"  resounded  through  the 
hall,  and  a  close  circle  formed  round  our  traveller^ 
all  at  once  enumei*ating  complaints,  real  or  imagi* 
nary,  thmisting  forward  their  hands  to  have  the 
pulse  felt,  and  even  pulling  him  by  the  coi^  to  ati- 
tract  his  attention.  Far  firom  departing .  thiem«> 
selves  with  that  awful  reserve  usuaHy  ascribed  to 
Mahometan  ladies,   they  did    not  even  eonfine 
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themselves  withm  the  limits  of  commcm  deeomsv 
It  seemedy  at  first,  vain  to  attempt  moving  fot* 
ward;  but  the  eunuch^  by  employing  the  most 
violent  measureSy  effected  a  passage^  though  the 
crowd  still  followed  to  the  do(Nr  of  the  apartment. 
The  Sultana,  whom  they  found  sitting  cross-legged 
on  a  mattress,  was  named  Lalla  2Iara,  and  was  in  a 
very  melancholy  situation.  Some  years  ago  she 
had  been  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  favourite 
wife  of  the  emperor ;  when  her  rivals,  moved  with 
envy,  formed  the  detestable  plan  of  destroying  her 
by  poison.  It  was  accordingly  administered ;  and 
though  the  strength  of  her  constitution  enabled 
her  to  resist  its  mortal  effects^  they  entirely  ruined 
her  health,  and  with  it.  that  beauty  on  which  her 
influence  de^nded^  Hef  complexion  waa  entire- 
iy  altered,  her  countenance  ghastly,  her  teeth 
spoiled,  and  her  skin  changed  to  a  sickly  brown. 
Lempriere's  humanity  struggled  with  his  desire 
to  depart,  which  would  be  opposed  by  engag- 
ing in  a  cure  that  threatened  to  be  tedious.  He> 
resolved,  however,  to  make  a  trial  for  a  fortnight^ 
and  prescribed  the  requisite  medicines.  On  de- 
parting, he  wse  called  to  the  apartment  of  the 
first  wife,  Lalla  Batoom.  This  proposal  was  start- 
ling, aa  no  permission  was  given,  or  could  be  in- 
tended by  the  emperor,  thus  to  perform  the  cir-' 
cuit  of  the  seraglio.  Curiosity^  however,  prevail- 
ed* He  found  Lalla  Batoom  a  model  of  Moorish 
beauty,  about  forty,  immoderately  fat^  with  round 


t)ieeks,  painted  a  deep  red,  small  black  eyes,  and 
a  countenance  entirely  devoid  of  expression*  Her 
complaint  was  a  cold,  brought  on  solely  by  thie  vehe^ 
ment  desire  of  seeing  an  European  physician* 
When  the  prescriptions  were  over,  she  immediate- 
ly proceeded  to  examine  minutely  his  dress,  and 
make  particular  inquiries  as  to  his  person  and  coun- 
try.  Tea  was  then  served,  and  he  departed,  but 
was  immediately  called  in  to  Lalla  Douyaw,  at  pre- 
sent the  fevourite  wife.  This  lady  was  a  native 
Genoese,  and  being  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary  at  the  age  of  eight,  was  introduced  into 
the  emperor's  harem,  and  compelled  to  change 
her  religion.  Her  beauty  and  accomplishments 
soon  raised  her  to  the  rank  she  then  held.  As 
she  could  write  and  read,  she  was  viewed  by  all 
the  rest  as  a  sort  of  superior  being.  She  retained 
80  much  of  her  European  recollections,  as  to  ob- 
serve, that  *'  she  was  among  a  very  uncouth  and 
"  ignorant  people/' 

The  number  of  females  composing  the  harem 
were  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  besides  domestics 
and  slaves.  They  lived  in  about  twelve  squares, 
each  consisting  of  four  rooms,  surrounding  an  in- 
terior court.  The  two  principal  wives  had  each 
an  entire  square,  the  rest  only  a  single  apartment. 
The  rooms  were  ornamented  with  beautifully  carv- 
ed wood,  the  walls  hung  with  rich  damask,  and 
the  floors  covered  with  beautiful  carpets.     The  sa- 
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lary  allowed  by  the  emperor  was  very  slender,  isk^Ulf 
of  the  principal  wife  not  exceeding  half-a-crown  9 
day  ;  the  deficiency  was  made  up,  not  very  credi- 
tably,  by  presents  from  foreign  ambassadors,  or 
other  persons  who  had  favours  to  ask  from  the  em* 
peror. 

Lempriere,  seeing  no  project  of  ejecting  hia 
departure,  thought  himself  justified,  by  necessity^ 
in  having  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  informed 
his  patient,  that  he  could  not  complete  her  cure 
without  going  himself  to  Gibraltar  for  the  neces- 
sary medicines.  The  lady  gave  into  the  snare, 
and  solicited  the  emperor  so  earnestly,  that  he  at 
length  granted  our  traveller  permission  to  depart. 

From  the  time  of  Shaw  and  Lempriere,  Barbarf 
was  visited  by  very  few  travellers,  till  the  interest, 
excited  by  recent  political  events,  drew  forth  a 
series  of  narratives,  which  have  again  brought  na 
well  acquainted  with  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
Colonel  Keatinge  has  published  **  Travels  in  Eu- 
**  rope  and  Africa,  comprising  a  Journey  through 
**  France,  Spain,\nd  Portugal,  to  Morocco*  *  Thii 
journey,  however,  being  performed  in  1785,  does  not 
bring  down  the  information  much  later  than  Lem- 
priere. A  Spaniard,  travelling  in  the  character  of  a 
Turk,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Ali  Bey,  has  pub* 
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liffied  «  Trards  in  Moiwco,  TripolH  &c."  *  He 
landed  at  Tangiers^  where  he  saw  the  emperor  $ 
Uien  passed  through  Mequinez  to  Fe2,  in  which  last 
place  he  resided  a  whde  winter ;  after  which  he 
returned  to  the  coast,  and  emWked  at  Larache 
tck  Tripoli*  His  subsequent  trayels,  and  his  visit 
to  Mecca,  though  the  most  cuHous  part  of  the 
work,  it  does  not  enter  into  our  plan  to  notice* 
Mr  Grey  Jackson,  after  residing  for  some  years  in 
a  commercial  capacity  at  Santa  Crue,  published  an 
account  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  t  but  without 
any  narrative  of  penonal  adventures.--^4VIr  Macgilli 
having  visited  Tunis  as  a  merchant,  has  given  a 
description  of  the  city  atid  governments  t  In  Mr 
Bbquiere's  letters  from  the  Mediterranean,  §  the 
second  volume  is  devoted  t^  an  account  of  the  pre^ 
sent  stete  of  Tunis  smd  Tripoli.  A  lady,  who  re^ 
iided  in  the  family  of  Mr  Tully,  ten  years  consul 
at  Tripoli,  wrote  a  journal  of  her  residence  thefe,  H 
which  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  gives  a  very 
intimate  view  of  Mahometan  mannet^.  From 
these  copious  sourceSi  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ex*^ 
tract  a  sati^ictory  view  of  the  recent  dianges,  and 
present  state  of  Barbary. 

The  reigning  emperor  of  Morocco  is  named 
Muley  Solknan.     He  is  about  forty  ;  is  in  his  ap^ 
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pearance  rather  handsome,  and  possefised  of  a  qmA 
comprehension.  Ali  Bey  saw  him  first  in  his  camp» 
iivhich  he  makes  his  constant  residence,  neglecting 
die  palaces  of  Morocco  and  Mequinez»  and  despis- 
ing all  the  pomp  with  which  his  ancestors  were  ac* 
customed  to  surround  themselyes.  Like  his  pre<- 
decesaors,  he  pretends  to  high  eminence  as  a  doe- 
tor  and  expounder  of  the  Mahometan  faith  ;  but 
is  exempt  from  the  cruelty  so  characteristic  of 
Moorish  sovereigns.  He  viewed  with  great  in^* 
terest  the  philosophical  apparatus,  and  particularly 
the  electrical  machine  in  the  possession  of  Ali  Bey, 
imd  mude  curious  inquiries  into  their  structure  and 
use.  That  traveUer  was  much  surprised  when  he 
received  a  present  wr^ped  up  in  a  cloth,  whidii 
on  opening,  proved  to  be  merely  two  black  loaves  ; 
but  he  was  assured  that  this  was  the  highest  testi* 
mony  of  regard  which  the  Sultan  could  bestQw,  and 
imiQunted  to  declaring  him  his  brother* 

Fe?  was  supposed  by  Ali  Bey  to  contain  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It  exhibits  a  min 
gular  mixture  of  splendour  and  ruin.  The  walls 
to  the  street  are  hiiilt  of  earth,  apd  in  many  places 
cracked  and  tumbling  down.  All  the  magnificence^ 
as  usual  in  Mahometan  countries^  is .  spent  upon 
the  iuterior.  Here  ^tq  found  spacuip  coyrts ;  and 
the  apartments*  are  painted,  adorned  with  ara« 
be^ques,  and  often  decorated  with  gold  and  silver. 
T^e  mail^ets  of  J£e^  are  immensely  crowded,  at 


flbare  is  no  other  place  whidi  can  be  called  a  town 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  wandering 
Inhabitants  of  the  surroondii^diBtrictsresort  thither 
to  purdiase  every  article  of  which  they  stand  in 
need.  Fez  retains  also  some  dmdow  of  that  £une 
for  leanung,  which  was  once  so  eminent.  The 
«tndies  are  confined  to  the  Koran,  and  its  oom* 
mentators,  to  a  slight  tincture  of  grammar  and  lo* 
gic,  and  to  some  clumsy  astronomical  obsenrationst 
for  computing  the  time  of  their  religious  exereisefl* 
They  have  Euclid  in  gceat  folio  «olnmes»  neither 
copied  nor  read*  The  teacher  sits  cross-l^ged  on 
the  ground,  and  sings  or  eries,  in  a  lamentable 
tone,  words  which  the  scholars,  sitting  roundfaim,r^ 
.  fpeat.  Anatomy  is  prohibited  by  their  religious  pre- 
judices, andmedieine^asascieneei  is  tetallynnknowB. 
The  two  most  eminent  saints  at  present  in 
3iorocco  are  JSidi  Hamet  ai^d  Sidi  Alarbi ;  and 
scarcely  anything  is  done  tluroughout  theempiie 
i«ithout  th^r  being  consulted.  The  character  of 
isaint  is  not  understood  to  imply  any  measure  of 
«m<»rity  or  «^<«>ud.  It  is  Lldy  Lpport^d  by 
ti.^  pJer  of  fo^teUing  the  future;  JTwork" 
ia^  miracles.  The  districts  which  these  saints 
inhabit  pay  no  tribute  unless  to  them^  and 
the  revenues,  as  well  as  the  ample  offerings  pour- 
ed in  fiom  all  quarters,  are  employed  in  sup.^ 
.  porting  an  armed  force,  by  whom  they  are  co|i- 
.atantly  Burromided.    They  keep  wives  end  9on^ 


eubines,  in  as  gl'eat  nmnfaer  as  their  rerctmes  wit 
mftbtain,  without  any  spprshension  of  their  saxu> 
tified  chamcter  sustaining  thereby  the  smallest  iiv* 
jury. 

All  Bey  saw,  and  was  on  an  inkunate  foDtiiig 
with,  Muley  Absulem,  the  prince  whom  Leaift- 
priere  was  seQt  for  to  attend*  He  was  now  e&p 
tirely  blind* 

Mr  Jackson  has  giv^i  a  statemeiit  of  the  popn- 
lation  of  Morocco,  said  to  be  extracted  from  the 
Imperial  Register^  which  makes  it  amount  to 
14<,400,00U.  This  seems  a  very,  great  exaggera- 
tidni  When  we  consider,  that  the.  datmrs,  or  nl- 
lages*  are  all  migratory ;  and  when  they  have  ex- 
hausted one  spot,  find,  without  dtfSeulty,  another  in 
which  to  establish  themselves^  it  must  be  dear 
how  inadequate  this  state  of  culture  is  to  support 
euch  density  of  population.  .  Peihaps  eren  Ch6- 
nier's  estimate  of  six  millions  may  be  ^Mmiewhat 
OTerrated.  The  commerce  of  Morocco,  partiim- 
larly  with  £ur(^5  is  sevecdiy  fettered  by  the  bir 
gotry  of  the  reigning  emperor*  It  is  now  striotty 
confined  to  the  port  of  Mogodor ;  and  the  exf^- 
tation  of  grain,  though  the  mo$t  abundant  pm- 
duct>  and  sncteed  a  complete  drug,  is  ]mtirriy  pviii- 
hibked«  This  impolitic  restticfeton  is  beeonie  Id- 
most  getieral  through  the  Barbary  stsfasrii,  and  is, 
I  suqpect,  a  measure  of  slate  policy  employed  by 
the  rulers^  to  gire  satiatetion .  to  the  soidieiy  §md 

If 
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ilie  inliabitaiits  of  the  towns,  on  whose  good  diflpo- 
sitjflai  they  dqaend  almost  eatinij  for  coBtiniMUioe 
in  power.  • 

The  sovereign  of  Tunis  is  called  Hamooda  Bey, 
and  is  a.  person  of.  extraordinary  TJgour  of  charac* 
ten  He  has  now  reigned  twehty^^nine  years,  with- 
out any  attempt  being  made  to  shake  his  authori- 
ty^ a.  eircumslance  almost  unique  in  a  Mooririi 
reign.  It  is*  the  more '  singular,  from  his  not  be- 
ing the  Intimate  heir  to  the  throne,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  regular  order  of  succession,  ought 
to  have  descended  to  his  two  cousins  ;  yet  he  not 
only  allows  •  them  to  live,  but  continues  on  habits 
of  intimacy -with  them,  without  uiy  dread  of  the 
consequmoes.  He  superintends  himself  all  the 
departments  of  goTemment,  and  decides,  in  per- 
ion,  all  the  questions  of  civil  or  criminal  justice. 
He  has  entirely  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Tuiks, 
and  ea:tends  the  protection  of  the  law  to  Christians 
and  Jews,  who  before  were  considered  as  entirely 
widiout  the  pale.  Tunis  has,  therefore,  under 
his  government,  assumed  a  much  more  mild  and 
oiviliied  aspect  than  formerly.  His  chief  fault, 
as  a  soverei|[»^  is  boundless  avarice,  which,  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  makes  his  hand  ever  open 
jko  bribes,  and,  in  commerce,  leads  to  the  most  op- 
pressive monopolies.  His  ministers  and  ffcvourites, 
as  h^pens  usmlly  in  such  barbarous  despotiisms, 
ere  ^wi^ftwi  the  very  dregs  of  the  pei^e.    Hie 
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Zapatapa,  or  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  the  coiit<* 
mander  of  the  army,  are  both  Ge<H^iaii  slaws ; 
and  the  guardian  of  the  captives,  a  post,  of  great 
profit  and  dignity,  is  a  Neapolitan  renegado. 

Tripoli  groans  under  a  much  severer  tyranny. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century^ 
Hamet  the  Great  freed  that  state  from  the  Turk* 
ish  yoke,  by  an  indiscriminate  and  barbarous  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  chiefs  of  that  nation.  His  vigor- 
ous and  active  administration  not  only  rmidered 
Tripoli  independent,  but  establislied  its  powo:  over 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  crown  became  no 
longer  elective,  but  descended  in  a  rq^ar  line 
through  his  family.  At  the  time  when  Mr  TuUy 
and  his  &mily  resided  there,  the  Basha  had  reigned 
in  a  very  mUd  manner  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
Tripoli  had  assumed,  in  a  great  measure^  the  tran* 
4uil  and  orderiy  aspect  of  an  European  state. 
The  seeds  of  disorder,  however,  were  already  at 
work.  The  Basha's  eldest  son,  called  the  Bey, 
was  of  a  mild  and  respectable  character ;  but  a 
younger  brottier»  Sidi  Useph,  or  Jussiif,  was  deep- 
ly stained  with  all  the  vices  of  treachery,  avarice, 
and  cruelty,  which  sj^ng  so  copioujdy  in  this  re- 
gion. He  rendered  himself  f<NrmidahIe,  by  select- 
ing from  among  the  wild  Araba  of  the  ne^hbur- 
hood,  and  the  negro  slaves,  a  band,  who  were 
ready  to  aecc^d  him  in  every  de^ifimte.  enterprise. 
A  violent  diss^qsion,  fpstc^  by  c^^ointian  ef 
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diaracter,  had  long  reigned  between  him  and 
eldest  brother.     At  the  entreaty  of  the  relationiSy 
an  apparent  reconciliation  tod^  place»  and  Usepli 
himself  proposed  to  seal  it  by  a  solemn  vow, 
at  an  interview  whieh  should  take  place  in  the 
i^artmeat  of  their  mother,  Lilla  Halluma.     They 
met  th^re   accordingly,   when,   after  some  ami- 
cable conversation,  Useph  called  loudly  for  the 
Koran,  '*  which  was  the  signal   he  had  given 
*'  his  infernal  blacks  to  bring  his  pistols,  two  of 
*^  which  were  immediately  put  into  his  hand,  and 
««  he  instantly  fired  at  the  Bey  as  he  sat  by  Lilla 
**  Halluma's  side  on  the  sofa%  Lilla  Halluma,  rais- 
'^  ing  her  hand  to  save  her  son,  had  it  most  ter- 
**  ribly  mangled  by  the  splinters  of  the  pistol,  which 
'^  burst,  and  shot  the  Bey  in  his  side.  The  Bey  rose, 
**  and  seizing  his  sabre  from  the  window  where 
^*  Lilla  Halluma  had  laid  it,  he  made  a  stroke  at 
**  his  brother,  but  Sidi  Useph  instantly  discharged 
**  a.  second  pistol,  and  shot  the  Bey  through  the 
^^  heart.     Sidi  Useph,  on  seeing  his  brother  fall, 
«<  called  to  his  Uacks,  saying,  <  Tliere  is  the  Bey, 
**  finish  him.'     They  draped  him  from  the  spot 
^<  where  he  lay,  yet  breathing,  ai^d  discharged*  all 
^*  their  pieces  into  him.     The  Bey's  wife,  Lilla 
*<  Aisher,  hearing  the  sudden  clash  of  arms,  broke 
*'  from  her  womra,  who  endeavoured  to  restrain 
**  her,  and  springing  into  the  room,  clasped  the 
^^  bleeding  body  of  her  husband  in  her  arms,  while 


^  Lilla  HaIItinm»  ^ndeftToaring  to  prewnt  Sidt 
^  Useph  from  disfiguring  the  body»  hud  thrown 
**  herself  over  it,  atid  fkinted  from  the  agony  ^ef 
**  her  wounded  hand.  Five  of  Sidi  Useph's  Unckft 
^  were  at  the  same  time  stabbing  the  body  of  the 
"  Bey  as  it  lay  oti  the  floor  ^  after  which  mkenMe 
**  triumph,  they  fled  with  their  master/* 

Whether  from  favour  or  fear,  the  Basha  made 
no  attempts  to  avenge  this  horrible  crime ;  and 
soon  after  its  commission,  Uscph  celebrated  a  splen- 
did festival,  "  whero  the  sound  of  music^  firing, 
**  and  of  women  hired  to  sing  and  dance,  were 
^  louder  than  at  the  feast  of  a  wedding/' 

Some  years  after  the  Basha  died,  and  waa  Itoc- 
ceeded  in  the  first  instance  by  his  son  Sidi  Hamet ; 
but  Useph,  taking  advantage  of  his  absenee>  seiced 
upon  the  city,  and  shut  the  gates  against  his  bro- 
ther. This  wretch,  therefore,  now  tyrannizes  over 
Tripoli. 

Some  curious  particulars  are  given  by  Mr  Tul- 
Iy?s  female  relation  respecting  the  manners  of  the 
Moorish  ladies,  which  she  had  peculiar  opportuni- 
ties of  observing.  They  are  generally  Georgian  or 
Circassian  slaves,  purchased  at  an  early  age,  and 
trained  in  all  the  arts  and  accomplishments,  which 
can  render  them  objects  of  attraction.  They  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  the  strictest  seclusion,  and  never 
go  out  unless  rarely  by  night,  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous train,  who  Mnounoe  their  approach  by  shout- 
ing and  lightSi  when  no  one  must  meety  or  even 
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look  at  them,  under  pain  of  death.  They  do  uot» 
hodrever,  spend  their  time  in  thai  supine  indotenc^, 
which  has  been  often  imputed  to  them.  They  k^it^ 
iveave,  and  embroider ;  they  pay  partioidar  i^en- 
tion  to  eockery,  in  order  to  guard  against  the.dan* 
ger  of  pobim ;  and  they  find  much  employment  in 
superintending  the  kd>ours  of  their  numerous  shiv^i, 
On  some,  their  confinement  seemed  to  weigh  beor 
vily ;  but  in  general,  they  iirere  far  &om  melan* 
«hoty. 

The  toilet  is  an  occupation,  in  which  mudi  time 
and  expence  are  employed,  though  natural  charms 
are  rather  obscured  than  embellished  by  it.  The 
lady  of  rank  in  dressing  is  attended  by  a  nuii^bet 
of  female  slaves,  to  each  ef  whom  a  particular.de* 
partment  is  assigned*  One  plaits  the  hair,  anather 
perfumes  it ;  a  third  arranges  the  eye-hrows^  a 
fourth  paints  the  fiiee^  and  so  on.  F^rftimes  aad 
scented  waters  are  lavishly  poured  ixpon  the  hair» 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  powder  of  doves  is  stuflfed 
into  it ;  the  eye-brows,  besides  being  painted  blacky 
are  shaped  by  having  a  number  of  the  haira  pulled 
out.  Even  the  fingers  and  feet  are  blackened  with 
henna.  In  short,  the  full  dress  of  a  Moorisk  lady 
employs  several  hours,  and  forms  then  so  complete 
a  disguise,  that  her  nearest  retationa  cann^  reepgi- 
nise  her.  On  great  occasions,  the  daqiky  of  jeww 
els,  and  of  g(M  and  silver  ornaments,  is  very  pro*. 
fuse.     A  bride  is  described  to  have  received  com#- 
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pany,  so  loaded  with  them,  that  if  she  hikd  at« 
tempted  to  rise,  she  could  not  have  supported  their 
weight. 

The  same  narrative  gives  some  striking  parti« 
culars  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  plague  at 
Tripoli.  At  first,  only  an  obscure  rumour  of  its 
existence  began  to  be  circulated,  and  the  Euro* 
pean  residents  were  earnestly  entreated  by  the 
Basha  not  to  augment  the  alarm  by  shutting  their 
houses.  The  deaths,  however,  multiplying,  they 
determined  upon  that  step,  it  ccdisisted  in  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  natives,  unless  at  one  par- 
ticular time  of  the  day,  when  a  person,  hired  for 
the  purpose,  came  in,  placed  provisions  in  the  lobby^ 
with  a  note  of  the  value,  and  immediately  de- 
parted. The  plague  now  raged  more  and  more, 
and  the  funerals  became  daily  more  numerous^ 
At  first  they  were  conducted  with  order,  and  with 
all  the  splendour  which  the  relatives  were  able  to 
afford;  but  as  the  malady  became  universal,  all 
distinction  ceased ;  the  Cologli,  a  species  of  mili* 
tia,  went  round  once  a  day  for  the  dead,  fastened 
their  bodies  to  the  hor9es,  and  carried  them  to  a 
common  place  of  sepulture.  A  full  third  of  the  in- 
habitants  died,  and  as  a  great  number  fled,  the  place 
appeared,  on  the  cessation  of  the  plague,  to  be  a  com- 
{dete  wilderness.  All  the  cities  of  the'  east,  com- 
monly at  no  very  distant  periods^  are  laid  VB^te  by 
a  similar  desolation. 


CHAPTER  IV- 
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Kerra  Leone,  —  Bulama*  —  Captain  Beaver.  —  The  GolJ 
Co€ut,r^Wkidah,^^Dahomeif,F-^R€ports  tfAfricam  InHiiu* 
iion,  and  Commitiee  am  j{firica» 

m 

The  first  person  in  England  who  proposed  a  spe* 
cific  plan  for  the  colonization  of  Africa^  upon  libcaral 
and  philanthropic  principles,  wasDr  H.  Smeathman^ 
in  his  letters  to  Dr  Knowles,  in  178S,  who  conceired 
the  design  daring  a  residence  of  some  yean  in  that 
country.  This  plan  he  originally  designed  to  suhmil 
to  the  reqiectable  society  of  the  Quakers,  who,  in  an 
hour  of  real  in^iration,  had  first  emancipated  their 
slaves  in  North  America.  Before  this  period,  indeed^ 
Dr  Fothergill  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  eul* 
tivating  the  sugar-cane  in  Africa,  where  it  is  indi- 
genous, and  thrives  luxuriantly*  In  1784>  the 
Rev.  James  Ramsay  published  an  Essay  on  th# 
Treatment  of  Slaves  in  the  British  Sugar-col<mies, 
which  alarmed  the  planters  so  much,  that,  by  mar 
liciously  endeavouring  to  ruin  tl|e  reputation  of 
the  author,  they  excited  that  investigation  which 
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they  f^red.  Tn  1785,  the  University  of  Cam* 
bridge  proposed  a  question  concerning  the  slavery 
and  commerce  of  the  human  species ;  to  a  Latin 
Essay  on  which  subject,  by  Mr  T.  Clarkson,  the 
first  prize  was  adjudged.  An  English  translation 
of  this  Essay  was  soon  after  published,  which  was 
followed  by  other  two,  at  different  periods,  **  On  ' 
**  the  Impolicy  of  the  Slave-trade,"  and  **  On  the 
''  Inefficacy  of  its  Regulation."  By  means  of  these 
publications,  such  horrid  mysteries  of  iniquity  were 
unveiled,  that  the  friends  of  human  nature  caught 
the  alarm,  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave-Trade  was  formed,  and  Wilbbrforce  in- 
troduced the  subfeet  into  the  British  Parliament, 
and  pi*oiecuted  his  des^  with  such  dianterest^ 
zeal  and  indefatigable  perseverance,  as  must  not 
only  Midear  his  name  to  the  virtuous  of  every  age; 
but  ebss  him  with  the  great ;  benefitctors  of  hu* 
m$xk  nature.  During  the  American  war,  many 
nejvroes,  (according  to  the  humane  maxims  of 
war,)  who  bad  been  invited  to  take  up  arms  and  ' 
massacre  tbeir  maskers,  had  entered  on  board  tlie 
British  9h\f9  of  war,  or  repaired  to  the  British 
standard,  where  they  had  been  formed  into  re- 
gimeots  of  vangers.  At  the.  termmation  of  the 
war,  in  17^  they  were  dispersed,  with  the  white 
loyalists,  aoiong  the  Bahama  Islands  and  Nova 
Seotia,  while  many  were  conveyed  to  Great  B^ 
tain,  espeeUly  to  London.  There,  indigent  and 
idle,  despised  and  forlorn^  they  were  soon  vitiated 
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hy  interiKmrse  with  their  profligate  countrymen, 
who,  having  contrived  to  convey  themselves  from 
the  West  Indies,  infest  the  streets  of  London.  As 
this  evil  had  acquired  considerable  magnitude,  a 
Committee  was  formed  for  the  relief  of  the  black 
poor,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared  the  benevo- 
l^it  Jonas  Hanway.  With  this  Committee  Mr 
<7ranville  Sharp,  the  indefatigable  benefactor  of 
the  Africans,  and  Dr  Smeathman,  zealously  co^ 
operated.  In  I7S6,  the  latter  published  his  ^^  Plan 
'*  of  a  Settlement  to  be  made  near  Sierra  Leone, 
^'  on  the  Grrain  Coast,"  for  the  establishment  of 
blacks  and  people  of  colour,  as  free  men,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  for  relieving  the 
black  poor,  and  the  protection  of  the  British  Go- 
▼emment.  To  this  plan  the  Committee  annexed  a 
hand-bill,  inviting  all  persons  of  the  said  descripr 
tion,  who  were  willing  to  become  colonists,  to 
apply  to  Dr  Smeathman,  to  whom  they  had  en- 
trusted the  formation  of  the  settlement.  In  conser 
quence  of  this  measure,  above  four  hundred  l>laicks, 
vrith  about  sixty  whites,  but  who  were  chiefly  women 
of  abandoned  character,  debilitated  by  disease,  were 
embarked  on  board  the  transports  furnished  by  go- 

• 

vemment,  with  provisions,  arms^  and  instruments 
(^agriculture,  and  conveyed  to  Sierra  Leone,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  9th  of  May  1787*  As  the 
exertions  of  Dr  Smeathman  had  been  tenninated 
by  his  dissolution,  and  the  cause  of  humanity  ha4 
vox..  IT.  R 
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been  deprived  of  au  active  and  intelligeDt  fnendt 
whose  benevolence  and  generosity  were  only 
equalled  by  his  capacity  and  perseverance,  the  for* 
mation  of  the  settlement  was  committed  to  Cap- 
tain  Thompson  of  the  Nautilus,  by  whom  a  district 
of  land,  about  twenty  miles  square,  for  the  esta- 
blishment, was  purchased  from  king  Naimbamuit 
and  the  chiefs  his  vassals.  The  site  of  a  town  was 
immediately  chosen,  on  a  rising  ground  fronting 
the  sea,  a  store-house  was  founded,  and  land  dis^ 
tributed,  by  lot,  to  the  colonists.  But  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  labour,  instead  of  producing  that 
harmonious  exertion  which  their  situation  requir- 
ed, only  excited  turbulence  and  licentiousness; 
indolence  and  depravity  so  generally  prevailed, 
that  hardly  a  man  could  be  induced  to  labour 
steadily  in  erecting  the  hut  by  which  he  was  to 
be  sheltered,  or  in  unloading  the  provisions  by 
which  he  was  to  be  supported.  Their  coustitutions 
had  been  originally  weakened  by  disease,  which, 
during  their  passage,  had  been  aggravated  by  in- 
temperance, debauchery,  and  confinement;  the 
rainy  season  commenced  before  they  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  fotm  huts  for  their  shelter,  and  such  a 
dreadful  mortality  ensued,  that,  at  the  departure 
of  Captain  Thompson,  on  September  l6th,  the  co- 
lony was  reduced  by  death  and  desertion  to  .276 
persons.  As  the  excesses  of  the  most  incorrigible 
had  accelerated  their  dissolution,  the  survivors,  pcir- 
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eeiving,  at  the  departure  of  the  vessels,  that,  with- 
out industry,  their  destruction  was  inevitable,  be- 
gan to  plant  rice  and  Indian  com.  The  sickneiss, 
soon  after,  entirely  ceased,  but  the  habits  of  many 
of  the  colonists  still  continued ;  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation, many  sold  their  arms  and  musquets  for 
rum,  and  afterward^  emigrated  to  the  adjacent 
slave-factories.  By  a  slight  species  of  agriculture, 
and  a  great  increase  of  poultry,  the  remainder  sub- 
sisted for  some  time  ;  but  as  the  *  most  industrious 
were  unable  to  purchase  live-stock,  and  were  dis- 
appointed of  intended  supplies,  by  the  knavery  of 
an  unprincipled  shipmaster,  this  partial  emigration 
still  continued  till  November  1789 ;  when  the  in^ 
fant  colony  was  dispersed  and  their  town  burnt,  by 
an  African  chief,  in  revenge  of  «ome  depredations 
committed  by  a  slave-factor,  to  whose  party  two  of 
the  colonists  had  been  compelled  to  serve  as  guides. 
The  colonists  who  escaped  found  a  temporary  asy- 
lum at  Banco  Island  factory,  and  at  the  town  of  a 
native  chief,  who,  compassionating  their  distress, 
received  them  under  his  protection.  These  were 
collected  by  Mr  Falconbridge,  who  was  employed 
in  the  beginning  of  1791  >  by  a  number  of  gentle* 
men,  anxious  for  the  civilization  of  Africa,  asso*- 
ciated  under  the  name  of  the  St  George's  Bay 
Company,  to  carry  out  stores  for  the  relief  of  the 
dispersed  colonists,  and  to  form  them  again  into  $ 
permaneiit  settlement.     Mr  Falconbridge  found 
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the  original  colonists,  tkough  still  turbulent  and 
disorderly,   warmly  attached  to  their  £urope<ui 
friends,  and  ready  to  concur  in  any  measures  for 
their  mutual  security ;  but  much  more  formidable 
obstacles  presented  themselves,  in  prevailing  upon 
the  native  chiefs  to  ratify  the  surrender  of  terri- 
tory which  had  been  foimerly  occupied.     The  on^ 
ly  property  with  which  the  savage  is  acquainted, 
consists  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  his  ornaments, 
arms,  and  instruments  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
He  changes  his   habitation   according  to  conve* 
nience,  and  never  thinks  of  buying  or  selling  th^ 
earth  upon  which  he  roams  at  large.     His  own 
possession  of  territory  is  temporary }   he  cannot 
therefore  believe  that  any  cession  is  perpetual.    He 
admits  a  colony,  because  he  imagines  it  consislts  of 
his  friends,  or  because  the  colonists  have  purchas- 
ed his  friendship ;  but  as  soon  as  he  changes  his 
opinion,  or  withdraws  his  friendship,  he  thiuks 
himself  completely  justified  in  resuming  that  right 
which  he  had  abandoned  without  reflection.     Af- 
ter  a  palaver  held  for  the  purpose,  and  consider- 
able   altercation,  Mr    Falconbridge    repurchased 
the  former  territory,  <m  condition  of  building  his 
colonial  town  in  another  situation.     The  restored 
colony  was  accordingly  placed  at  Granville  Town« 
which  had  been  deserted  by  the  natives  from  sun 
perstitious  motives,  at  a  small  distance  from  thQ 
f  uiu9  of  Free  Town,  its  fonper  situation. 


Wkilfe  Mr  Falconbridge  was  attemptiiig  to  re^ 
triere  the  ruinous  affairs  of  the  oolonj,  the  mem<^ 
bers  of  the  St  Geoi^e's  Bay  Association  were  in* 
corporated  by  act  of  Parliatnenti  under  the  name 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  to  continue  for  the 
space  of  thirty-one  years,  from  the  1st  daywof  July 
179  !•  By  the  act  of  incorporation,  a  Court  of 
Directors,  consisting  of  thirteen  persons^  chosen 
by  the  members  from  among  themselves,  every 
year,  was  to  be  invested  with  the  management  pf 
the  Company's  affiurs  j  die  Cdmpany,  its  agents^ 
and  servants,  we«  prohibited  from  engaging  ia 
the  slave-trade,  and  appn^riating,  or  employing 
slaves  in  their  service  i  and  his  Britannic  Mi^esty 
granted  to  the  Company  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
lands  of  Sierra  Leone,  purchased,  or  to  be  pur- 
chased, from  the  native  chiefs.  The  Directors  of 
the  Company,  conscious  of  the  immediate  neces- 
sity of  giving  a  permanent  foundation  to  their  es* 
tablishment,  dispatched  five  vessels,  without  delay, 
to  Sierra  Leone,  to  convey  stores  and  articles  of 
trade,  artificers,  soldiers,  and  a  few  select  English 
settlers,  with  a  council  for  the  government  of  the 
colony.  Considering  the  stability  and  security 
which  a  colony  derived  from  numbers,  connected 
by  a  common  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  aware 
of  the  danger  that  would  necessarily  result  from 
the  intrusion  of  idle^  unprincipled,  or  extravagant 
Europeans,  imiiatitot  of  subordination,  of  despe- 


rate  fortunes,  or  doubtful  ch^racl^rs,  they  deter- 
mined to  discourage  the  promiscuous  emigration  of 
their  countrymen,  and  to  endeavour  to  find  a  class 
of  settlers  more  able  to  endure  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  climate,  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  uncultivat* 
ed  soiL»  Many  of  the  black  loyalists,  at  the  ter« . 
mination  of  the  American  war,  had  been  convey- 
ed to  the  Bahamas  and  Nova  Scotia,  where  they 
had  experienced  a  treatment  which  they  did  not 
scmple  to  dmominate  a  second  servitude.  In  the 
Bahamas  the  black  code  of  laws  received  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands  prevails,  according  to  which 
every  black  is  presumed  to  be  a  slave,  unless  he 
can  prove  his  freedom  ;  and  the  evidence  of  a  negro 
is  not  admitted  against  a  white  man.  Every  free 
negro,  therefore,  who  cannot  produce  formal  proof 
of  his  freedom,  becomes  ipsojacto  the  dave  of  any 
unprincipled  white,  who  chooses  to  swear  that  he 
is  his  property.  Of  these  Iaws»  the  white  loyalists, 
who  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  Bahamas,  un<- 
taught  by  adversity  to  sympathize  with  the  un- 
fortunate, availed  themselves  against  the  black 
refugees,  with  such  flagrant  injustice,  that  their 
conduct  occasioned  the  interference  of  the  gover- 
nor* In  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  had  been  pro- 
mised lands,  the  same  disposition  appeared,  though 
it  did  not  proceed  to  such  violent  excesses.  The 
lands  allotted  them  were  almost  sterile,  as  the 
most  valuable  were  engrossed  by  the  whites ;  and 
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of  the  priyil^jesr  c£  Britiiili  eubjecto,  particularly 
the  toial  by  jury,  they  were  entirely  deprived* 
Persons  aeoustomed  to.  the  service  of  slaves^  be* 
Qune  too  eflfeminate  to  support  themselves  with- 
out them*  In  the  West  Indiesi  die  deepest  dis- 
tress of  a  ruined  planter  is  expressed  by  the  ogni- 
^ficant  phrase,  *'  Poor  man,  he  has  but  one  negro 
*'  left  to  bring  him  a  pail  of  water/'  In  these 
islands,  Europeans  find  ^e  climate  too  hot  to  sub- 
sist without  slaves ;  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  chief 
justice  declared  publicly  from  the  bench,  that  it  was 
too  cold.  The  free  negroes,  finding  that  no  redress 
of  their  grievances  could  be  obtained,  and  guessang 
what  treatment  they  had  in  future  to  expect,  de* 
puted  one  of  their  number  to  represent  their  situa- 
tion to  the  British  ministry.  In  consequence  of 
his  representations,  it  was  determined,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Directors,  that  all  who  were  discon- 
tented with  their  situation  in  Nova  Scotia;  and  were 
willing  to  fix  their  residence  in  their  native  Africa^ 
should  be  conveyed  to  Sierra  Leone  at  the  exp^tice 
of  the  government*  Lieutenant  Clarkson,  brother 
of  Mr  T.  Clarkson,  whose  humane  exertions  have 
already  been  mentioned,  was  commissioned  to  re- 
pair to  Nova  Scotia,  and  propose  to  the  free  blacks 
the  terms  uprai  which  the  Sierra  Leone  Company 
was  willing  to  receive  them,  and  afterwards  to  su-> 
perintend  their  emigration.  The  proposals  of  the 
Company,  were  accepted  with  the  utmost  eagerness ; 
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about  twelve  hundred  blades  embarked  with  the 
greatest  alacrity  for  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  ar-« 
rived  in  March  179^.  This  accession  of  numbers 
inspired  the  coldnists  with  additional  energy^  and 
induced  the  Company  to  exert  themselves  with  re<> 
'  doubled  vigour.  The  Directors  increased  their  ca- 
pital by  subscription,  in  order  to  support  an  esta- 
blishment proportional  to  the  extent  of  their  plan  i 
they  sent  out  considerable  stores,  both  to  supply  the 
exigencies  of  the  colony,  and  to  enable  their  com- 
mercial agent  to  establish  a  trade  with  the  Afri- 
cans in  the  native  productions  of  the  coimtry  ;  they 
adopted  active  measures  for  cultivating  the  most 
profitable  tropical  produce  ;  and,  in  order  to  disco- 
ver new  articles  for  commerce  in  the  district  of 
Sierra  Leone  and  its  vicinity,  they  engaged  Mr  A« 
Nordenskiold,  an  able  mineralogist,  and  Mr  A.  A£* 
zelius,  an  excellent  botanists  The  origfinal  settle- 
ment of  the  free  blacks  was  i^n  chosen  as  the 
most  eligible  situation  for  the  colonial  town,  and 
great  exertions  were  made  to  erect  habitable  huts 
before  the  commeneement  of  the  rainy  season.  But 
the  exertions  of  the  colonists,  and  the  precautions' 
of  the  Directors,  in  sending  out  frames  of  housesr 
materials  for  building,  and  various  stores,  were  in- 
sufficient to  prevent  excessive  indisposition,  which 
occasioned  discontent  and  depression  of  spirits,  sus- 
pended labour  and  aggravated  expence,  nearly  de- 
cimated the  blacks,  and  carried  off  almost  the  hait 
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bf  the  whites  living  on  shore.  The  increased  price 
of  provisions  and  European  goods,  occasioned  by  the. 
Republican  war,  the  unexpected  sterility  of  the  soil  > 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  with  the  inefficiency  of 
the  original  council  of  government,  which  occasion- 
ed  great  irregularity,  prodigality,  and  waste,  for 
some  time  retarded  the  progress  of  the  colony ;  but 
after  Mr  Clarkson,  whose  transactions  with  the 
Nova  Seotians  had  given  such  universal  satisfaction^ 
was  invested  with  the  sole  power,  order  and  energy 
were  restored,  periodical  reports,  minutes  of  coun- 
cil, and  journals,  wei*e  regularly  transmitted  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  general  harmony  began  to  pre- 
vail, new  plans  of  police  were  formed,  the  public 
works  were  rapidly  advanced,  and  the  natives  be- 
gan to  divest  themselves  of  suspicious  fears,  and 
view  the  improvements  without  apprehension  or 
jealousy.  After  the  expiration  of  the  office  of  Mr 
Clarkson,  the  discontent  in  some  degree  revived, 
and  the  Nova  Scotian  blacks,  irritated  by  the  ap-* 
prehended  misconduct  of  some  of  the  Company's 
servants,  exhibited  indications  of  turbulence  and 
disorder,  and,  at  last,  by  means  of  delegates,  pre« 
sented  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, complaining  of  the  high  price  of  the  Com- 
pany's goods,  and  the  low  wages  of  labour,  and  that 
many  of  the  promises  made  at  their  emigration  had 
never  been  iVdfiUed.  These  disturbances  were, 
with  some  difficulty,  appeased,  and  the  colony^ 
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emerging  from  its  original  obscurity,  began  to  at«. 
tract  the  notice  of  all  the  chiefs  on  the  ^frestan 
coast  of  Africa,  and  to  receive  ambassadors  from 
nations  situated  at  a  great  distance  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  when  its  prosperity  was  in- 
terrupted  by  a  deplorable  reverse  of  fortune!  On 
the  28th  of  September  1794,  a  French  squadrcm- 
suddenly  aj^ared  in  the  river^  instigated  with  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  an  immense  booty,  by  an  Ame- 
rican slave-captain,  who  imagined  that  he  had  been 
affronted  by  the  governor  ;  and,  as  the  colony  had 
been  lulled  into  a  fatal  security  by  the  declaration 
of  the  French  convention,  they  plundered  and  de« 
stroyed  the  colonial  town  without  meeting  with  any 
resistance*  By  this  attack,  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
pany sustained  an  enormous  loss,  and  the  colony  was 
again  plunged  into  that  calamitous  situaition,  which 
the  deficiency  of  provisi<ms  and  the  want  of  pro- 
per shelter  had  occasioned  ;  but  harmony  was  ef- 
fectually restored  among  the  colonists,  and,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Company,  their  affairs  were  soon 
retrieved  from  these  complicated  disasters.  The 
French  squadron,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  pri- 
vateers, and  had  been  fitted  out  against  the  English 
slave-factories  on  the  coast,  by  interrupting  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  incf'eased  the  influence  of  the  co^ 
lony,  and  promoted  its  commercial  views. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  colony,  in  Au-* 
gust  1792»  Mr  Nordenskiold  the  mineralf^ist, 
tvho  bad  been  emaciated  wUh  sickness  before  he 
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from  England,  and  had  afterwards  8uffere4 
severely  from  the  climate  to  which  he  was  unac- 
customed at  Sierra  Leone,  anxious  to  fulfil  his  en* 
gagements  with  the  Company,  with  too  great  pre-* 
cipitation^  before  either  his  health  was  confirmed^ 
or  the  rainy  season  terminated,  resolved  upon  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country^ 
where  he  hoped  to  find  an  innocent,  hospitable 
people,  among  whom  he  might  pursue  his  re* 
searches,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  the  emolu- 
ment of  his  employers.    Having  obtained  from  the 
governor  and  council  the  most  proper  goods  which 
the  stores  contained,  for  his  disbursements  on  the 
journey,  he  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Robanna» 
the  island  where  king  Naimbanna  resided;  and 
afterwards  embarking  in  a  sloop,  commanded  by  a 
white  slave-trader,   sailed  up  the  river   Scassos« 
Having  landed  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from 
Porto  Logo,  he  attempted  to  proceed  thither  by  land, 
but  was  robbed  of  all  his  goods  on  the  journey.    At 
Porta  Logo,  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles 
above  Sierra  Leone,  he  fell  sick,  and  was  conveyed 
in  a  canoe  back  to  the  colony,  where  he  arrived 
feveiish  and  delirious,  and*  expired  without  being 
able  to  give  any  distinct  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion.    Mr  Nordenskiold  united  undaunted  resolu- 
tion to  indefatigable  application ;  approbation  of 
the  colonial  scheme,  and  attachment  to  his  favour- 
ite scienQe»  induced  him  to  engage  in  his  laborious 
reseiurdb^s  without  any  stipulat«id  salary ;  but  to  the 
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excellent  qualities  of  his  mind^  he  did  not  add  tha€ 
caution  which  hazardous  enterprises  demand,  tha£ 
stubborn  serenity  of  soul  which  accommodates  it- 
s  self  to  every  situation ;  and  thud  the  world  was  de- 
prived of  his  inquiries  in  iL  tract  which  had  never 
been  traversed  by  the  enlightened  and  scientifie 
traveller.  About  the  same  period,  a  voyage  was 
made  by  the  agents  of  the  Company  to  the  island 
of  Bananas,  Camarancas  river,  and  Plaiitadn  island  i 
which  was  successful  in  removing  the  prejudiced 
that  had  been  imbibed  by  the  native  chiefs,  jfroni 
the  misrepresentations  of  the  slave-traders ;  and 
procured  such  information  concerning  the  charac-^ 
ter  and  political  relations  of  the  African  tribes  as 
was  necessary  to  direct  the  intercourse  of  the  co-< 
lony. 

The  fertile  region  which  lies  between  Rio  Nune2 
and  the  Gambia,  is  inhabited  by  numerous  inde- 
pendent tribes  of  Nalloes,  Biafaras,  Bissagoes,  Ba*^ 
lantes,  Papels,  Btoyans,  and  Feloops,  which,  with 
a  general  similarity,  exhibit  many  peculiarities  of 
langui^e,  customs,  and  manners,  while  the  Fouli- 
conda,  or  towns  of  the*^  Foulahs,  and  Mauracunda, 
or  towns  of  the  Mandingoes,  continually  interrupt 
and  intersect  their  territories.  The  Biafaras  lie 
chiefly  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Rio  Grande^ 
and  possess  the  districts  of  Ginhala  and  Biguba. 

The  Balantes,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gevetf^ 
possess  a  territory  about  twelve  leagues  in  length. 
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and  of  the  same  breadth,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  gold  mines«  They  sometimes  trade  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes  in  rice,  maize,  poultry, 
oxen,  and  goats,  but  never  contract  marriages 
with  them,  nor  permit  them  to  enter  their  country. 
They  are  equally  industrious  and  warlike,  and  never 
tra£Sc  in  slaves. 

The  Fapels  are  an  active  and  warlike  people, 
who  possess  the  island  of  Bissao  and  part  of  the 
adjacent  continent.  They  speak  a  peculiar  Ian* 
guage,  and  have  adopted  many  customs  from  the 
Portuguese,  who  have  been  long  settled  among 
them.  They  are  reckoned  the  most  skilful  rowers 
on  the  coast,  and  are  generally  at  war  with  all  their 
neighbours. 

The  Banyans,  or  Bagnons,  who  are  more  civi* 
lized  than  any  of  their  neighbours,  are  a  brave  in* 
dustrious  tribe.  Their  women,  when  at  work, 
are  said,  by  De  la  Brue,  to  fill  their  mouths  with 
'water,  to  ^prevent  interruption  from  loquacity.  If 
the  author  was  serious,  it  is  a  wonderful  proof  of 
their  industry ! 

The  Feloops,  who  possess  that  part  of  the  coast 
which  extends  from  Rio  St  Domingo  to  the  Gam* 
bia,  are  a  rude  but  industrious  nation,  who  have 
little  intercourse  with  their  neighbours.  They 
haipe  always  opposed,  with  success,  the  attempts  of 
the  Mandingoes  to  subdue  them,  even  when  as* 
fisted  by  the  Portuguese.    Their  character  djq** 
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plays  con^derable  energy,  as  their  fidelity  is  in- 
corruptible,  and  their  afifection  to  their  friends  on* 
ly  equalled  by  their  implacable  resentment  against 
their  €fnemies.  They  never  forget  a  favour  or  an- 
injury,  and  transmit  their  family  feuds  from  ge- 
neration to  generation.  When  any  person  is  slain 
in  a  quarrel,  his  eldest  son  procures  his  father's 
sandals,  which  he  wears  once  a  year,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  murder,  till  he  can  avenge  his 
death.  They  trade  with  Europeans  in  rice,  goats^ 
poultry,  wax  and  honey,  and,  in  their  transac- 
tions, employ  a  Mandingo  factor,  who  appropri- 
ates a  part  of  the  purchase,  which  is  termed 
cheating  moneys  to  himself,  which  he  receives 
when  the  Feloop  is  gone.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country,  where  any  ravages  have  been  committed 
by  Europeans,  they  never  give  quarter  to  a  white 
man. 

The  Bissagoes  or  Bijugas  inhabit  a  chain  of  low 
islands,  which  lie  off  the  Rio  Grande.  They  are 
tall,  resolute,  and  robust,  and  adorn  their  houses 
with  the  scalps  of  their  enemies.  Impatient  of 
slavery,  they  murder  themselves  upon  receiving  an 
affi*ont ;  intrepid  in  war,  they  are  believed  to  be 
sprung  from  the  terrible  Giagas  or  Jagas.  They 
are  extremely  ingenious,  and  easily  learn  whatever 
they  are  taught.  On  Boulama,  or  rather  Bui Aaa, 
which  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is 
enumerated  among  the  grotip  of  thb  Bissagoes,  || 
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colony  was  planted  in  179^  by  an  association  who 
assumed  their  name  from  the  island.     Bulama  is 
about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places 
almost  as  many  in  breadth.     The  land  rises  gradu«- 
ally  fimn  the  shore  to  the  centre  of  the  island, 
which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  lies  in  N.  lat.  11^  and  W.  long.  15* 
irom  the  meridian  of  London.     When  settled  by 
lieutenant. Philip  Beaver,  who  conducted  the  ex* 
pedition,  it  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  unin* 
habited ;  the  Bissagoes  having  expelled  the  Biafa- 
ras,  the  former  possessors,  and  only  resorting  to  it 
themselves  to  hunt,  and  plant  maize  and  rice  ;  it 
had  been  at  three  different  times  proposed  to  the 
French  government  for  colonization ;  in  I7OO  by 
De  la  Brue,  in  I767  by  Demanet,  and  in  I787  hf 
Barber,  an  Englishman  residing  at  Havre  de  Grace. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil,  its  central  situation  for  the 
coasting  trade  of  Africa,  its  proximity  to  the  Gam- 
bia, Grande,  and  Nunez  rivers,  recommended  it 
to  the  Managers  of  the  Bulama  Association  as  an 
eligible  situation  for  establishing  a  colony.  As  soon 
as  a  subscription  sufficient  to  defray  the  expences 
of  the  voyage,  and  to  provide  necessaries  for  the 
colonists,  was  raised  by  the  Association,  three  ves- 
sels sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  11th  of  April 
with  S75  persons,  conducted  by  Mr  Dabymple. 
As  the  subscription  had  not  only  been  filled  with 
extreme  precipitancy*  but  the  colonists  had  been 
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engaged  bs  they  presented  themselves,  without 
discrimination,  the  greater  number  of  these  per* 
sons  were  unprincipled  men,  of  ruined  fortunes  and 
characters,  or,  as  they  are  described  by  Mr  Beaver, 
**  drunken,  lazy,  dishonest,  impatient,  cowards.'' 
They  had  embarked  in  this  expedition,  without 
having  considered  either  the  difficulties  or  the  dan- 
gers which  they  had  to  encounter  ;  without  having 
reflected  upon  the  difference  of  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  to  be  placed,  from  that  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  The  views  of  the  sub* 
scribers  were  partly  agricultural,  and  partly  com- 
mercial. The  majority  proposed  to  cultivate  cot- 
ton, sugar,  cofiee,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  while  others 
expected  to  establish  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the 
natives  in  ivory,  wax,  and  the  other  productions  of 
Africa.  Some  authors  affirm,  that  hope  is  never 
so  sanguine  as  when  it  is  without  foundation ;  but 
whatever  expectations  were  entertained  by  the  co- 
lonists before  their  arrival  in  Africa,  it  is  certain 
that  these  were  very  soon  dissipated.  The  vessel 
which  first  arrived  at  Bulam  having  neglected  to 
procure  an  interpreter,  or  make  any  propositions  to 
the  Bissagoes,  the  lords  of  the  soil,  immediately 
landed  a  party  of  men  to  take  possession.  The 
Bissagoes  of  Canabac,  who  did  not  clearly  compre- 
hend the  propriety  of  this  proceeding,  surprised 
this  party,  killed  seven  men  and  one  woman,  and 
carried  off  four  women  and  three  children.    It  i« 
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^ften  v^ry  difficult  to  settle  the  questions  of  riglA 
and  wrong  between  the  rude  natives  of  a  country, 
and  the  colonists  who  are  permitted  to  settle  in 
their  territories.  The  original  planters  of  New 
England  having  discovered  a  hoard  of  Indian  com, 
belonging  to  the  natives,  carried  it  off  for  seed,  in- 
tending,  as  they  said,  *^  to  pay  the  Indians  when 
*'  the  soil  paid  them."  The  colonists  of  Bulama, 
however,  can  only  be  charged  with  want  of  caution, 
aince  the  vessels  which  contained  the  goods  for  the 
purchase  of  the  island,  and  traffic  with  the  na- 
tives, had  not  yet  arrived.  Instructed  by  this  pre- 
liminary error,  Mr  Dalrymple  embarked  his  men, 
and,  sailed  to  Bi^sao,  where  he  found  the  other  ves- 
sels. From  Bissao  he  dispatched  a  sloop,  to  ex- 
plain his  intentions  to  the  Canabacs,  and  bring 
hack  the  women  and  children  who  had  been  taken 
at  Bulama.  The  embassy  was  successful,  and  on 
the  29th  of  June  179S,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island  of  Bulama  was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,^r  ever  by  the  kings  of  Canabac.  The 
cession  of  ^e  island  of  Areas,  and  of  the  adjacent 
land  on  the  continent,  was  likewise  obtained  from 
the  kings  of  Ghinala,  on  the  Sd  of  Augu^.  Thoi^ 
the  success  of  the  expedition  had,  as  yet,  exceeded 
probability,  the  greater  number  of  the  colonists 
were  miserably  disappointed.  Instead  of  finding 
mines  of  gold  ready  wrought,  or  sugar,  coffee,,  cot- 
ton, and  indigo,  fit  for  manufacture,  they  bad  found 
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a  soil  of  surprising  fertility  indeed,  but  which  it 
was  necessary  to  dear  and  cultivate  before  they 
could  derive  any  profit  from  its  productions.  They 
found  that  it  was  necessary  to  build  houses  for  their 
shelter^  to  plant  rice  and  maize  for  their  subsist- 
ence ;  and,  therefore,  dreading  the  rainy  season, 
and  chagrined  at  the  Canabacs,  both  on  account  of 
the  courage  they  had  displayed,  and  of  their  in- 
dolence  in  leaving  the  island  in  so  bad  a  state 
of  cultivation,  they  all  returned  in  the  same  ^hips 
to  £ngland,  except  a  few  who  sailed  to  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies ;  and  Mr  Beaver  re- 
mained as  chief  of  the  colony,  with  twenty  men, 
four  women,  and  four  children*  The  judicious 
discrimination  that  had  been  employed  in  the  choice 
of  colonists  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Comp«iy,  was  one 
of  the  original  causes  which  had  so  rapidly  swelled 
the  lists  o£  the  Bulama  subscribers  j  here,  from  in- 
attention to  this  circumstance,  the  majority  ef 
those  who  went  out  with  Mr  Dalrymple  were  per- 
sons of  tiie  most  infamous  characters  and  vicious 
habits.  When  the  numerous  convicts  of  Britain 
were  accustomed  to  be  transported  to  America,  Dr 
Franklin  thought,  that  the  only  method  by  whidi 
America  could  testify  her  gratitude,  was  by  return- 
ing an  equal  number  of  rattlesnakes  to  her  mother 
country.  Yet  such  were  the  crew  of  idlers,  drunk- 
ards, cowards,  and  assassins,  accustomed  to  live  in 
open  violation  of  law,  who  were  left  with  Mr  Bea- 
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▼er,  in  a  situation  where  no  species  of  authority 
could  be  legally  enforced.  Hiey  had  arrived  at 
the  most  improper  season  of  the  year,  just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  rains ;  and>  as  they  had 
brought  no  materials  for  building,  the  timber  was 
then  growing  in  the  ground,  of  which  their  houses 
were  to  be  formed.  By  exposure  to  the  rains,  and  to 
the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  great  sickness  and  mor^ 
tality  were  produced,  before  any  buildings  could  be 
erected.  As  the  situation  of  Mr  Beaver  precluded 
every  idea  of  selection,  the  character  of  the  gru* 
mettas,  or  free  blacks,  engaged  as  labourers,  was 
equally  execrable  with  that  of  the  white  colonists  : 
about  one-fourth  had  committed  murder  at  Bisaao^ 
and  numbers  were  discharged  for  attempting  t# 
stab  or  assassinate  others.  This  motley  and  vicious 
group,  not  all  the  fortitude  and  ha'oic  perseverance 
of  a  Beaver,  aided  by  the  exertions  of  some  virtu- 
ous  and  respectable  colonists,  could  inspire  with  a 
spirit  of  industry,  order,  and  firmness.  Notwithr 
standing  the  general  sickness  and  despondency*  the 
blockhousot  for  the  defence  and  accommodation  o£ 
the  settlers,  was  completed  in  November,  igoid  con- 
siderable progress  made  in  clearing  the  ground  for 
plantations*..  Immediately  afterwards,  they  were  a- 
larmedbythevisitpf  an  armed  body  of  the  GmabacjET, 
commanded  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  notorious  for  his 
treachery,,  and  famous  for  his  exploits.  Hcwjeui 
heard  by  oneiof  the  grumettas  declaring  to  his  men.9 
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"  That  the  whites  were  all  dead,  or  sick,  except 
"  the  captain ;  that  they  were  his  people  whenever 
**  he  pleased  ;  that  he  had  put  them  there,  and, 
*'  whenever  he  chose,  could  take  them  away ;  that 
•*  tJiei/  were  his  chickens,'*  an  expression  which  he 
commonly  applied  to  the  Biafaras,  to  denote  the  fa- 
cility  with  which  they  are  made  prisoners^  Though 
the  active  force  of  Mr  Beaver  at  this  period  only 
amounted  to  four  colonists  and  six  grumettas,  his 
activity  and  vigilance  so  much  disconcerted  the 
Canabacs^  that  they  departed  without  any  act  of 
hostility.  The  panic  excited  by  this  visit  did  not, 
however,  subside  at  their  departure ;  and  Mr  Beaver 
was  deserted  by  all  the  grumettas  except  two,  who 
were  sent  to  Bissao  for  a  reinforcement,  and  by 
one  of  the  only  surviving  colonists  whom  sickness 
permitted  to  move.  When  they  left  Bulama,  there 
remained  only  one  man  fit  for  duty,  and  seven  that 
were  sick ;  so  that,  while  another  visit  of  the  Bis* 
sagoes  was  hourly  expected,  the  whole  colony  were 
hardly  able  to  dig  a  grave.  Before  the  return  of 
the  Canabacs,  Mr  Beaver  had  been  reinforced  by 
grumettas,  and  afterwards  a  much  stronger  party 
were  deterred  from  venturing  upon  hostilities,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  British  sloop  of  war  in  the  offing. 
Till  the  blockhouse  was  completed,  self-preser- 
vation had  obliged  the  colonists  to  work  on  the 
Siabbath,  but,  from  that  period,  the  irregularity  was 
discontinued,  and  Mr  Beaver  read  prayers  at  the 
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nsual  time,  and  instructed  them  in  the  use  of  ar- 
tillery and  small  arms  in  the  evening*  The  Bia- 
faras  and  Papels,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese  of  Bis- 
sao»  had  always  exhibited  the  most  friendly  dispo- 
sitions. The  Biafaras  solicited  Mr  Beaver  to  form 
a  settlement  at  Ghinala,  and  also  at  Bulola,  seventy 
miles  up  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  the  king  of  the 
Papels  had  sent  a  message  to  the  first  colonial  ves- 
sels who  arrived  at  Bissao,  to  induce  them  to  settle 
on  his  territories,  engaging  to  protect  them  against 
the  Portuguese,  who  wished  to  engross  the  trade 
of  the  inland.  In  the  meantime,  the  agents  of  the 
system  of  slavery  were  not  inactive.  Mr  Beaver's 
dispatches  were  detained  by  the  captain  to  whom 
they  were  committed ;  the  colony  was  represented 
as  infected  with  the  pestilence,  and  new  colonists 
were  deterred  from  engaging  in  the  expedition. 
As  no  vessels  arrived  with  supplies  of  stores,  or 
additional  colonists,  the  Association  being  entirely 
Ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  colony ;  and,  as  the  co- 
lonists were  menaced  with  a  still  more  formidable 
attack  of  the  Bissagoes,  Mr  Beaver  was  forced  to 
yield,  to  the  repeated  solicitations  and  remon- 
strances of  the  remaining  colonists,  and  sailed  to 
Sierra  Leone,  where  he  arrived,  December  23d 
1793,  and  immediately  returned  to  England.  Thus^ 
after  the  expenditure  of  L.  10,000,  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Bulama  terminated  in  the  evacuation  of  the 
island,  which,  when  the  character  of  the  colonists 
is  considered,  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  subject 
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of  regret  to  the  friends  of  humanity.  It  may, 
however,  be  regretted,  that  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions and  powerful  talents  of  the  gallant  Beaver, 
which  enabled  him  so  long  to  maintain  an  ascen- 
dancy among  such  an  irregular,  mutinous,  and  dis- 
orderly band,  in  a  situation  of  such  difficulty  and 
danger,  were  crowned  with  no  better  success.  His 
conduct  continually  reminds  us  of  the  intrepid 
courage  of  Captain  Standish,  the  founder  of.  the 
colony  of  New  England,  the  invincible  fortitude 
of  Captain  Smith,  who  planted  Virginia,  and  the 
energy  of  that  Benyowsky,  who  must  be  number- 
ed among  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  his 
age,  whether  the  variety  and  danger  of  his  adven- 
tures, or  the  vigour  and  capacity  of  his  mind,  be 
considered.  At  his  return  to  England,  the  Bu- 
lama  Association,  sensible  of  the  value  of  these 
exertions,  unanimously  voted  that  a  gold  medal 
should  be  given  to  Mr  Beaver,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  sense  of  the  ability,  zeal,  activity,  and  perse- 
verance, with  which,  under  many  difficulties,  he  had 
conducted  the  affiiirs  of  the  colony. 

From  the  discovery  of  Western  Africa  by  the 
Portuguese,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  same  iniquitous  commercial  principles 
continued  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  white 
men  with  their  sable  brethren,  to  degrade  the 
negro,  and  to  disgrace  the  European.    The  im- 
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mense  edifice  of  slavery  still  continued  to  insult 
the  eyes  of  the  sons  of  freedom ;  and,  undeterred 
by  the  groans  of  Aguish,  the  clanking  of  chains, 
and  the  echo  of  the  whip  that  resounded  through 
the  pile,  free  men  violated  the  liberty  of  which 
they  boasted,  by  assuming  the  lash  of  the  task- 
master. Who  first  attempted  to  demolish  the  in- 
.  femal  prison-house,  and  to  raise  over  its  ruins  the 
temple  of  freedom  ?  Who  first  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate insulted  humanity,  and  to  burst  the  chains  which 
the  sanction  of  ages  had  rivetted  ?  The  Swedish 
nation  may  claim  the  glory  of  forming  the  first 
specific  plan  for  alleviating  the  evils  which  the  in-^ 
human  man*trade  has  occasioned  in  Africa ;  and 
the  Danes  of  carrying  into  execution  the  first  agri- 
cultural establishment,  for  instructing  the  negroes 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  fertile  soil,  and  teaching 
them  to  avenge  their  wrongs  on  the  abettors  of 
slavery,  by  rearing  a  bulwark  for  freedom  in  the 
Land  of  Slaves. 

The  Swedish  design  of  establishing  a  colony  in 
Africa,  which,  by  its  original  organization,  might 
exclude  every  political,  financial,  and  mercantile 
principle,  that  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  though  it  only  terminated  in 
exploring  a  part  of  that  continent,  originated  in 
the  purest  and  most  disinterested  motives.  In  the 
year  1799>  some  members  of  a  society  formed  for 
diffusing  those  principles  of  civilization  which  ap- 
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peared  to  be  best  calculated  for  promoting  social 
order  and  general  happiness,  met  at  Norkioping  in 
Sweden,  to  consider  the  colonfttion  and  cultiva- 
tion of  waste  lands  in  Europe,  upon  philanthropic 
principles.  What  seemed  impracticable  in  Europe, 
from  the  jarring  interests  and  fluctuating  politics  of 
her  powers,-— the  erection  of  a  community,  who 
might  have  the  privilege  of  enacting  its  own  laws, 
coining  its  own  money,  and  exempting  its  members 
from  unprisonment  for  debt,--was  deemed  practi- 
cable on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  To  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan,  which  had  a  more  extensive  ob- 
ject than  even  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  race, 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  appeared  to  be  the 
opposition  which  it  would  necessarily  receive  from 
the  slave-trade  ;  a  specific  plan  was  however  form- 
ed, and  a  charter,  empowering  forty  families  to 
settle  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  under  the 
protection  of  Sweden,  to  organize  their  own  go- 
vernment, to  enact  their  own  laws,  and  to  establish 
a  society  entirely  independent  of  Europe,  was  pro- 
cured from  his  Swedish  majesty  Gtistavus  III* 
through  the  influence  of  the  chamberlain  Ulric 
Nordonldold.  The  only  conditions  annexed  to 
tliose  privileges  were,  that  the  society  should  de- 
fray the  expences  of  their  expedition  and  establish- 
ment, and  not  infringe  the  territories  possessed  or 
claimed  by  other  European  powers.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  was,  for  some  time,  retarded  bjr 
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the  American  war ;  but,  as  it  was  judged  expedi- 
ent, as  a  preparatory  step,  to  explore  Western 
Africa,  the  Association  entered  into  engagements 
with  the  mercantile  house  of  M.  Chaurell  of  Havre 
de  Grace,  to  conduct  an  expedition  of  discovery  at 
their  joint  expence.  In  this  expc^dition  embark^ 
Wadstromy  who  was  an  enthusiast  with  respect  to 
colonization ;  Sparrman  and  Arrhemus^  who  were 
enthusiasts  in  natural  science  ;  while  the  enthusi- 
asm of  their  joint  employer  M.  Chatwelly  coincided 
entirely  with  the  financial  views  of  his  Swedish  ma- 
jesty, who  loved  gold  much  better  than  any  other 
natural  production.  These  adventurers  left  Sweden 
in  May  1787>  on  their  journey  to  Paris,  where, 
through  the  representations  of  Baron  Stael  von 
Holstein,  Swedish  ambassador,  they,  after  some  de- 
lay, procured  from  the  Mareschal  de  Castries,  mi- 
nister at  war  and  of  the  colonies,  orders  to  the  su- 
perindendents  of  all  the  French  factories,  as  well 
as  to  their  consuls  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  to  af- 
ford them  every  possible  assistance  at  the  expence 
of  government.  They  sailed  from  Havre  de  Grace, 
in  August  1787>  &nd  arrived  at  Goree  about  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  with  the  utmost  por 
liteness.  His  departure  to  Europe,  soon  after  their 
arrival,  rendered  abortive  their  expectations  of  as- 
sistance from  the  agents  of  the  Senegal  Company, 
who  refused  to  furnish  them  with  those  goods  which 
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were  absolutely  necessary  for  their  proposed  ex- 
pedition into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
general  war,  excited  by  the  rapacious  and  oppres- 
sive monopoly  exercised  by  the  Senegal  Company, 
whose  cupidity  even  extended  to  parrots  and  natu« 
aI  curiosities,  rendered  the  interior  entirely  inac- 
cessible. These  unexpected  and  irresistible  events 
obliged  Wadstrom  and  his  companions  to  return  to 
Europe,  with  the  pbservations  which  they  had  made 
on  the  coast,  and  the  oral  information  which  they  had 
been  able  to  procure  concemingthe  interior  regions. 
To  these  travellers.  Cape  Verd  appeared  to  be  the 
most  eligible  situation  for  a  new  colony,  but  it 
was  claimed  by  the  Frendb,  who  had  twice  pur- 
chased the  whole  peninsula.  Almost  surrotmded 
by  the  sea,  abounding  in  bold  elevations,  and  rich 
valleys  watered  with  springs,  it  seemed  to  be  as 
healthful,  fertile,  and  defensible,  as  any  part  of 
that  coast,  within  a  convenient  distance  from  Eu- 
rope. After  Cape  Verd,  the  most  proper  situa- 
tions seemed  to  be  Cape  Monte  and  Cape  Mesu- 
rado.  These  districts  have  been  described  by  Des. 
Marchats,  *    Villault,   Philips,  t,   Atkins,  t  Bos- 


*  The  voyage  of  the  Chevalier  des  Marchais  to  Guinea, 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  Cayenne^  in  1725-6-7)  was  publish- 
]ed  by  Labat  at  Amsterdam  in  1731,  in  4  vols.  Svo,  with  maps 
by  D' Anville.    The  Chevalier  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  ability,  and  an  adept  in  drawing,  geometry,  and  navi- 
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maiii  *  and  .Smith9.t  as  pleasant^  salubrious,  and  fer* 
tile.   Cape  Monte  is  represented  as  the  paradise  of 


gation.  His  engaging  address,  and  knowledge  of  the  nume- 
rous languages  on  the  coast,  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  curi- 
osity, by  applying  to  the  original  sources  of  information, 
without  hazard  of  imposition.  His  observations  chiefly  re« 
late  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Whidah  and 
Ardra. 

f  The  Journal  of  a  Voyage  along  the  coast  of  Guinea  to 
Whidah,  the  island  of  St  Thomas,  and  thence  to  Barbadoes, 
in  1693-4,  by  Captain  Thomas  Philips,  contains  many  curi« 
ous  observations  on  the  country,  the  people,  their  manners^ 
forts,  trade,  &c«  but  is  exceedingly  verbose,  and  crowded 
with  minute  nautical  remarks  on  the  winds,  and  the  course 
•of  sailing.  It  is  inserted  in  the  6th  vol.  of  ChurchiU'B  Col- 
lection of  Voyages. 

j:  Atkins'  Voyage  to  Guinea,  Brasil,  and  the  West  Indies, 
in  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Swallow,  of  which  the  author  was 
surgeon,  was  published  at  Loudon  in  1 787*  He  makes  many 
curious  remarks  on  the  colour,  manners,  habits,  language, 
customs,  and  religions  of  the  negroes,  and  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  cannibals  among  tliem. 

*  Bosman  was  chief  factor  at  the  Dutch  fort  of  St  George 
D'Elmina,  and  composed,  about  the  beginning'of  the  present 
4^ntury,  a  Description  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  divided  into 
the  Gold,  Slave,  and  Ivory  Coasts,  in  the  Dutch  language, 
which  was  soon  translated  into  English.  His  observations 
are  generally  exact,  though  never  profoundi  and  he  often  af- 
fects a  kind  of  broad  Dutch  humour,  which  bears,  however^ 
little  resemblance  to  genuine  wit 
•  f  Smith's  Voyage  to  Guinea  was  printed  at  London  in 
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Guinea,  watered  with  rivulets  and  spriugd^  spread* 
ing  in  vast  meadows  and  plains,  interrupted  bjT 
groves  perpetually  green,  the  leaves  of  which  resem- 
ble laurel.     Rice,  millet,  and  maize,  are  produ- 
ced in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Guinea;  and  orange,  lemon,  almond,  and  palm 
trees,  are  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil. 
It  is  placed,  by  D* Anville,  in  T  ^O^  N.  lat.    Cape 
Mesurado,  which  lies  at  the  distance  of  sixteen 
leagues  from  Cape  Monte,  is  a  detached  mountain, 
steep  and  elevated  towards  the  sea,  with  a  gentle 
declivity  on  the  land  side.     The  summit  forms  a 
level  plain.     It  lies  in  N.  lat.  &"  34'.     The  adja- 
cent country  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  sugar- 
canes,  indigo,  and  cotton  without  cultivation,  with 
red-wood  of  the  best  quality.     The  natives  are  of 
a  lai^e  size,  strong,  and  well  proportioned  ;  their 
mien  is  bold  and  martial ;  their  courage  intrepid, 
and  they  are  tenacious  and  jealous  of  their  liberty. 
They  think  justly,  speak  correctly,  and  perfectly 
understand  their  own  interest,  and  are  therefore 
fond  of  gain,  while  they  appear  very  disinterested. 
Their  friendship  is  constant,  their  aiiection  to  their 


1745.  It  seems  to  have  been  compiled  from  some  imperfect 
materials  left  by  Mr  Smith,  who  was  surveyor  to  the  Royal 
African  Company,  and  the  accounts  of  other  authors,  par- 
ticularly Bosm^n,  from  whom  the  account  of  Benin  is  co- 
pied. 
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cUIdren  tender,  and  they  are  much  more  jealous 
jof  the  chastity  of  their  married  than  their  unmar- 
ried women.  Their  women  cultivate  the  fields  in 
concert,  educate  their  children  with  great  care, 
and  exert  themselves  to  acquire  and  retain  the  af- 
fection of  their  husbands.  More  happy  than  many 
of  their  neighbours,  they  unite  elegance  with  con- 
venience in  the  construction  of  their  houses,  their 
furniture,  and  domestic  utensils,  as  well  as  their 
manner  of  eating.  The  poverty  of  their  language, 
and  the  paucity  of  their  ideas,  deprive  them  of  the 
pleasures  of  lively  and  variegated  conversation,  and 
this  deficiency  will  not  be  supplied  by  the  preva- 
lent practice  of  polygamy.  The  purity  of  the  air, 
the  goodness  of  the  water,  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  aversion  of  the  natives  to  war,  and  to  the 
slave-trade,  render  the  country  extremely  populous. 
Their  religion  is  a  kind  of  idolatry,  confused,  and 
void  of  regular  principles.  Their  fetiches  change 
with  their  caprice,  and  seem  to  be  regarded  by 
many  as  a  mere  species  of  household  furniture.  A 
negro  told  Yillault,  that  white  men  worshipped 
God,  but  black  men  prayed  to  the  Devil,  to  avert 
the  evil  which  he  caused.  When  Snoek  inquired 
what  religion  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Monte  pro- 
fessed, they  answered,  that  it  consisted  in  obeying 
their  chiefs,  without  troubling  themselves  about 
what  was  above  them.  The  sun  is  the  general  ob- 
ject t)f  their  adoration,  but  their  worship  is  volun- 
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tary,  and  unaccompaoied  with  magnificent  ceremo- 
nies. This  description  of  a  people  is  favourable, 
if  compared  with  some  of  the  adjacent  regions, 
**  where,**  to  use  the  plain  expressions  of  Loyer,  * 
who  visited  Issini,  on  the  GMd  Coast,  in  1701# 
we  meet  with  kingdoms  whose  monarchs  are 
peasants,  towns  that  are  built  of  nothing  but 
reeds,  jsailing  vessels  formed  out  of  a  single  tvtez 
**  --^where  we  meet  with  nations  who  live  without 
*^  care,  speak  without  rule,  transact  business  withr 
'*  out  writing,  and  walk  about  without  clothes  :— ;- 
**  people,  who  live  partly  in  the  water  like  fish, 
and  partly  in  the  holes  of  the  earth  like  worms, 
which  they  resemble  in  nakedness  and  insensi- 
"  bility/*  The  length  of  the  river  Mesurado  is 
uidcnown,  but  it  originates  in  a  rich  country,  which 
the  negroes  term  Alam,  or  the  Country  of  God* 

What  the  benevolent  Wadstrom  was  unable  to 
accomplish,  was  effected  by  the  Danes,  through 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Dr  Isert.  The  mass 
of  infonnation,  concerning  Africa,  which  he  had 
acc^umulated,  appeared  to  be  so  interesting  to  the 
Danish  ministry,  that  he  was  directed  to  rqtum. 


♦  Godfrey  Loyer,  apostolical  prefect  of  the  Jesuit  Mis- 
sions to  tlie  Coast  of  Guinea,  published  at  Paris,  in  1714,  a 
Relation  of  a  Voyage  f,o  the  Kingdom  of  Issini,  or  Assinee, 
on  tbe  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea,  with  a  description  of  the  conn* 
try^,  the  teniper;i  manners,  and  religion  of  the  natives. 
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to  make  observations  on  the  countiy.  His  report 
WH8  so  fitvourable,  that  he  was  then  empowered  to 
pitch  upon  an  eligible  situation  for  a  colony,  and 
to  make  the  experiment,  if  he  should  deem  it  to 
be  practicable*  Dr  Isert  intended  to  have  made 
his  first  attempt  on  a  large  and  beautiful  island  in' 
the  riv^r  Yolta ;  but,  being  opposed  by  the  na- 
tives, through  the  machinations  of  the  white  slave- 
traders,  he  fixed  upon  the  mountains  of  Aquapim, 
sixty  miles  above  Acra,  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  western  bank  of  the  Volta,  which  is  navigable 
to  the  latitude  of  the  colony,  and  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  river  Pony,  which  is  navigable  for 
canoes.  The  situation  is  reckoned  disadvantageous 
for  commerce,  but  more  salubrious  than  any  other 
part  of  the  coast.  Dr  Isert,  in  his  letters  to  hi9 
father,  published  in  17^^ »  declares,  that  the  na- 
tives of  Aqui^im  live  in  a  state  of  social  harmony, 
which  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  paradisaical 
Ivippiness  and  simplicity,  and  that  the  soil  yielded 
tlie  most  luxuriant  crops  with  very  little  labour* 
Guinea  corji,  millet,  and  cotton,  have  been  culti-. 
vated  by  the  colonists  with  great  success,  and  the 
Danish  government  sent  out  a  skilful  farmer  to  In- 
troduce the  plough.  The  exertions  of  Dr  Isert 
having  terminated  in  his  death,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Roer,  who,  to  great  botanical  knowledge,  add- 
ed much  experience  in  West  Indian  cultivation^ 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.     Mr  flint,  who 
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superintended  the  infant  colony  till  his  amval,. 
founded  another  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
nearer  Acra,  where  the  soil  was  extremely  fertile, 
but  where  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  were  not  so 
distinct  as  at  Aquapim.  The  sister  of  this  gentle- 
loan,  with  that  humanity  which  distinguishes  the 
softer  sex,  accompanied  her  brother  to  Aquapim, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  natives  in  needle-* 
work,  cotton-spinning,  and  other  branches  of  fe« 
male  industry. 

The  district  of  Acra,  which  contains  Aquapim, 
is  subject  to  the  king  of  Aqqamboe,  whose  mari- 
time territory  is  very  inconsiderable,  though  one 
of  the  most  powerful  princes  on  the  coast  of  Grui- 
nea.  The  Aquamboans  are  a  bold  martial  race  of 
men,  and,  like  the  other  Coromantyn  n^oes,  as 
th^  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  denominated, 
extremely  addicted  to  war,  in  which,  from  the  fluc- 
tuating nature  of  their  government,  they  are  con- 
tinually engaged.  Their  chief  exercises  unlimited 
despotism,  and  hence  the  proverbial  saying  on  the 
coast,  that  at  Aquamboe,  there  are  only  two  classes 
of  men,  the  royal  family  and  the  slaves.  The 
Aquamboans  are  formidable  to  all  their  neigh* 
hours,  though  frequently  engaged  in  intestine  dis- 
$ensions.  The  Acranese  formerly  composed  an  in- 
dependent state,  but  were  conquered  by  the  Aquam« 
boans  in  1680,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion, with  their  king,  emigrated  to  Little  JPopo«* 


On  the  wert  of  Aqoamboe  liei  the  pcmerful  state 
of  Akiniy  sometimes  denomiBsted  Akam,  Achem, 
and  Accany,  which  occupies  idmost  all  the  interior 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  is  supposed  hj  the  natires 
of  the  coast  to  extend  to  Barbaiy.  Akim,  or  Ac« 
csnjr,  was  formerly  a  monarchy,  but,  being  involv- 
ed in  domestie  fiu^ions,  its  power  was  diminished, 
and  its  government  changed  to  the  repuUican  form* 
It  frequently^  however,  asserts  its  supremacy  over 
the  kingdoms  on  the  coasts  and  the  king  of  Aqnamh 
boe  can  only  avoid  subjection  by  exciting  civil  daa* 
sensions  among  the  Accanese.  The  Accanese  are 
represented  aa  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce 
wkh  the  interior  kingdoms  of  Africa,  particularly 
Tonouwah^  Gago,  and  Meczara,  by  which  Mu2- 
zouk»  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  seems  to-  be  intended. 
They  are  a  bold  intrepid  nation,  much  esteemed 
as  well  as  feared  by  their  neighbours,  for  their  ho- 
nesty  and  fair-dealing  in  commerce.  The  nordi* 
em  border  of  Akim  extends  to  Tonouwah,  dinMK 
Bttnated  also  Inta,  Assienti,  or  Assentai,  from  its 
capital  city  of  that  name,  which  stands  about  eigib* 
teen  days'  journey  from  the  Gold  Coast.  The  in- 
habitants  of  this  city  are  reported,  by  Mr  Norris^ 
to  have  oflen  attempted,  without  success,  to  open 
a  communication  with  the  coast  through  the  terri* 
tories  of  the  Fantees  and  their  confederates. 

The  dilferent  nations  of  the  Gold  Coast  resem- 
ble the  negroes  of  Acra  and  Aquamboe  in  tlieit 

VOL.  II.  T 
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mftnners,  customs,  and  religious  opinioDs.  Thtjr 
all  believe  in  one  supreme  God,  the  creator  and 
preserver  of  all  things.  But  in  order  to  fix  their 
ideas,  they  require  some  definite  figure,  and  gene- 
rally invest  him  with  the  human  form,  as  the 
most  perfect.  To  believe  in  a  being  devoid  of 
form,  seems  to  the  n^ro  a  belief  in  nothing,  for 
his  only  test  of  the  truth  of  an  idea,  is  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  conception.  To  this  supreme  being 
prayers  are  often  ofered,  when  his  worshippars 
turn  dieir  faces  towards  the  sun,  as  the  most  glo- 
rious emblem  of  his  majesty.  Loyer  gives  us  a 
formula  of  morning  prayer  used  at  Issini.  **  My 
**  God  give  me  this  day  rice  and  yams  ;  give  me 
^*  gold  and  aigris  ;  *  give  me  slaves  and  riches ; 
^'  ^ve  me  health,  and  grant  that  I  may  be  active 
<<  and  swift."  The  same  inaccuracy  of  thinking, 
the  same  vague  manner  of  expression,  the  same  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  propositions,  the  terms  of 
which  are  indefinite  and  obscure,  that  have  oc- 
casioned so  many  incurable  religious  dissensions 
among  civiliaed  nations,  have  produced  a  diversity 


*  The  Aigris  is  a  stone  of  a  greenish  blue  colour^  suppoe- 
ed  to  be  a  species  of  jasper,  small  perforated  pieces  of  which, 
vfdued  at  their  weight  In  gold,  and  used  for  money,  like  the 
cowry  shells  wlueh  paas  current  in  the  cocmtries  along  the 
Niger,  from  BambaiB  to  (kstina,  at  ten  times  their  value  in 
Dengalf 
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m!  sects,  amoiig  the  negroes.  The  chief  of  theee 
sectaries  are  the  believers  ia  two  principles,  the 
evil  and  the  good,  the  African  and  tiie  European'} 
hat  as  the  negroes  seldom  distmb  themselves 
about  the  inconsistency  of  thehr  opinion8»  it  is  im^ 
possible  to  give  a  clear  statement  of  their  doctrines; 
far  they  eicpre^  their  sentiments  as  they  occur, 
and  generally  have  the  seeds  of  contradiction  lurk- 
ing in  their  minds*  The  Africans  seem  ori^nal* 
ly  to  have  represented  their  deity  as  blai^  like 
themselves ;  but  they  have  been  informed  by  Eu- 
ropeans, that  this  black  deity  is  the  devil  of  the 
whites,  and  essentially  evil.  Whare  they  are  con- 
tented with  the  productions  of  their  soil,  and  their 
own  maimer  of  life,  they  represent  the  evil  deity 
as  white,  the  protector  of  white  men,  and  the 
cause  of  all  the  evils  which  the  white  men  have 
brought  upon  the  negroes;  and  the  good  deity, 
the  jurotector  of  the  Africans,  as  black.  But 
where  the  negroes  are  discontented,  they  repre» 
s^it  the  black  deity  as  mischievous  and  cruel, 
taking  pleasure  in  tormenting  them  with  nuiaae- 
rous  evils ;  and  the  God  of  the  whites  as  benevo- 
lent and  kind,  bestowing  upon  them,  in  abundance^ 
fine  clothes,  silks,  and  brandy.  Artus  told  them» 
that  their  deity  did  not  neglect  them,  who  fumish- 
od  them  with  gold,  palm-wine,  fruits,  cows,  goats, 
fowk,  and  fish ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to 
convince  them  that  these  were  derived  from  the 
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Dmty.   '^  The  earth,"  «iid  tbey,  "  givet  ttri  gold  I 

^  the  earth  yiekte  ua  maize  and  rice ;  the  aea  ofr 

**  ibrda  us  fish^  bat  if  we* do  not  Idbour  onnelve^ 

^*  we  may  stanre,  befture  our  God  help  us.    Oar 

**  Cattle  produee  young  without  the  aasiatanee  of 

**  God ;  and  for  fruita,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Poi^ 

^*  togui^,  who  planted  the  trees ;  ao  that  we  hive 

^  no  obligation  to  our  God,  as  the  Europeans  to 

**  tJieir  benevfdent  Deity/*    They  admitted,  howw 

e?er,  that  the  rain  descended  from  God,  to  render 

the  earth  fruitful,  the  trees  productive,  and  to  waak 

down  gold  from  the  mountains*    The  latter  eflbct 

of  rain  is  common  in  "the  gold  countries.    An  iiii- 

land  negro  being  sold  to  a  slave  ship,  prayed  ieiv 

^ventiy  fyt  rain  ;  and  being  intent^ed  the  causey 

miswered,  that  it  might  wash  down  gold  to  his 

IHends,  and  enable  them  to  redeem  him.     This 

idea  of  partiality  in  the  Deity,  has  induced  some 

to  believe,  that,  after  death,  the  virtuous  will  be 

transported  to  the  lands  of  the  whites,  and  be 

chuiged  into  white  men.    Others,  by  a  fictaan 

move  honouraUe  to  themselves^  suppose,  that,  in 

the  beginning,  God  ha;ving  created  black  and  white 

men,  gave  the  ftnner  their  choice  of  two  gifts, 

gold,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  lurts  and  sciences ; 

the  Uacls,  havii^  chosen  gold,  and  left  learning 

to  the  ^^Rtes,  God,  offlmded  at  their  ayaricev  con^ 

denmed  tiiem  to  be  slaves  to  the  whites  ibr  ever. 

Concerning  the  creation  o£  man,  howevert  diffin^ 

10 
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mri;  opimoiui  jurevail }  for,  beaidei  thov  who  attri* 
bvte  bis  creation  to  tl^  D^ity,  theie  ara  some  ivbo 
boUevo  that  he  was  formed  by  Jnatmer  an  e]MMr«* 
moos  s|»tder,  aod  othorg  who  pjrotend  that  ho 
4im«rgod  from  caves  tod  holes  in  the  earth.  Their 
notions  iflactuate  in  the  same  unoertain  mann^ 
ivith  raspeet  to  a  fnture  state,  which  the  migority 
beiiove,  though  some  admit  their  .igjaors^ce  coii^ 
eeming  it.  O^rs  suppose^  that,  the  deceased  ax^ 
immediately  conveyed  to  a  iamops  riy^,  named 
Bosmanquef  in  the  interior  of  Africa^  where  God 
examines  their  past  lives,  and  ini|uires  whether 
they  have  ohs^ved  the  reUgioos  festivals^  abstained 
imn  forbidden  finid,  and  kept  theiv  oaths  ifiviob^ 
biy  ?  If  the  result  of  this  examination  be  &vow#^ 
able,  they  are  gently  wafbsd  over  the  river  to  a 
knd  of  pure  happiness,  resembling  the  Paradise  of 
Mahomet;  if  unfavourable,  the  Deity  pluqges  th^n 
into  the  river,  where  they  are  drowned,  and  buried 
in  eternal  oblivion.  This  is  obviously  an  imperfect 
representation  of  the  Mahovaetan  doctrine.  Oth^cs 
believe  in  the  transmigration  of  soub.  The  idea  of 
ghosts  is  extremely  oconmon;  and,  like  the  vulgar 
opinion  in  Britaiir,  the  inexpiated  cringes  of  the  de- 
ceased are  supposed  to  oause  their  souls  to  wander  af- 
ter deatlu  Adutts  relates,  that  it  is  a  common  saying 
among  the  negroes,  who  are  able  to  speak  EqgUsh^ 
that,  ^  after  deadi,  the  honest  goodee  man  go  to 
f  *  Gbdee^  tivee  very  we]l,  have  a  geodee  wi&,goedee 
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**  vietaals,  ftc. ;  but  if  a  rogue  and  cheatee,  he  mxM 
**  be  tossed  here  and  there,  never  ttilh''  The  ne- 
groes regard  death  with  the  greatest  horror :  ac- 
cording to  Bosnian,  no  person,  on  pain  of  death, 
durst  presume  to  mention  death  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  of  Whidah. 

The  opinions  concerning  fetiches,  termed  Obi 
by  the  Africans  in  the  West  Indies,  ai^  extremely 
obscure ;  but  if  we  may  trust  Loyer,  who  attend* 
ed  particularly  to  the  subject,  they  are  not  wor-^ 
shipped  as  deities,  but  regarded  as  charms.  The 
negroes  are  taught,  by  tradition,  to  regard  them 
as  the  dispensers  of  good  and  evil,  by  means  of 
some  occuk  qualities',  which  they  derive  from  God^ 
who  is  the  creator  of  fetiches,  which  he  has  sent 
upon  the  earth  for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  word 
fetiche,  or  feitisso,  is  Portuguese,  and  signifies  a 
charm ;  and  the  supposed  power  of  the  fetiche  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  occult  virtue  of  charms, 
lucky  and  unlucky  numbers,  and  other  superstitious 
ceremonies  and  obsemnces.  ,vhich  ha«  such  gene- 
ral  influence  on  weak  and  unthinking  minds,  and 
to  which  the  greatest  unbelievers  often  attach  im- 
plicit credit*  Gramesters,  sailws',  and  others,  who, 
according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  are  under  the  do* 
mination  of  that  occult  power,  termed  chance^  or 
who  are  placed  in  situations  in  which  it  is  impos* 
rible  to  calculate,  or  even  to  conjecture,  the  future 
event  from  the  number  of  circumstanoes  by  which 
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it  is  influenced,  are  observed  to  place  the  greatest 
confidence  in  charms.  For  the  same  reasons*  the 
negroes,  whose  whole  life,  from  the  unsettled  na* 
ture  of  their  governments,  and  the  number  (rf*  acci- 
dents to  which  they  are  exposed,  resemUes  a  game* 
of  hazard,  ought  to  be  more  superstitious  and  ad- 
dicted to  charms  than  other  men.  This  is  what 
really  happens ;  and  the  negroes  not  only  believe 
in  charms,  but  days  and  periods  are  reckoned  lud^y 
and  unlucky.  They  choose  their  fetiches  accord- 
ing to  their  fancy ;  one  selects  the  teeth  of  a  dog^ 
tiger,  or  civet-cat,  an  e^,  or  the  bone  of  a  bird ; 
while  another  pitches  upon  a  piece  of  red  or  yel- 
low wood,  the  branch  of  a  thorn,  the  head  of  a  goat, 
monkey,  or  parrot.  From  the  fetiche  thus  chosen^ 
they  expect  assistance  on  all  occasions,  and  vow  to 
perform  some  kind  of  worship  to  it.  In  honour  of 
it,  they  deprive  themselves  of  some  pleasure,  com- 
monly abstaining  from  some  particular  kind  d 
meat  or  drink;  so  that  one  man  eats  no  heeff 
goats'  flesh  or  poultry,  and  another  drinks  no  palm- 
wine  or  brandy.  Fi*om  the  opposition  of  personal 
interests  results  the  opposition  of  charms  or  fetiches.; 
and  the  virtue  of  a  fetiche  is  always  determined  by 
the  sticcess  of  its  possessor.  A  negro  who  is  un- 
successful, or  who  suffers  any  great  misfortune,  at- 
tributes it  to  the  weakness  of  his  fetiche,  and  has 
immediately  recourse  to  another,  or  applies  to  nje- 
tisseroy  or  priest,  to  procure  him  one  more  power- 
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Thej  Mme  Umt  the  fetiche,  by  the  ftesid^: 
iag  iiitel%eiice  that  resides  in  it,  fees,  ^eaks,  and 
narnwly  iiM^Gti  aU  thar  acttons,  puniahing  the 
idci<^iit  and  rewardii^  the  Tirtuoiis.  For  this 
v^mon*  they  cover  ;it  carefaUy»  or  plaoe  it  out  of 
id^Wf  whenev^  they  ferfyna  mj  improper  acticm* 
JDm  office  of  the  fetiche  is  supposed  by  the  ne*- 
g^MP  of  Benin  to  be  performed  by  the  shadow  of 
every  maa^  which  th^  believe  to  be  a  real  beings 
that  in  another  world  shall  giye  a  true  account  of 
^  his  actions.  These  fetiches,  when  tseiaarkably 
successful,  become  the  tutelary  guaidiaos  of  &niilieS| 
and  are  transmitted  to  the  descendants  of  their  ori* 
gin^l  pqpfks^ors,  like  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Teraphim  or  household  gods  of 
l^e  Aramq&9ns»  which  they  frequently  resemble  in 
&rm.  At  £lq4nii  and  Acra,  they  often  consist  of 
a  piece  of  wood,  on  which  is  carved  a  human  head, 
without  body,  arms,  or  limbs.  Besides  private 
fetiches  apprqpriate  to  individuals,  there  ase  others 
of  a  qoqre  pi^bHc  nature,  whose  influence  extends 
to  particiflar  cantcna  or  districts.  These  are  fre*- 
i^ntly  remarkable  mountains,  rocks,  trees,  Itlkts^ 
and  rivers.  The  Acraoese  attributed  the  con«- 
i^^st  of  their  country  by  the  A^nambrans,  to  the 
conversion  of  one  of  these  sacred  lakes  into  a  salt- 
pit,  by  the  Portuguese.  Of  this  qiecies  seems  to  have 
been  the  Snake  worship  of  the  Whidanese,  who  be- 
lieved in  one  su|^me  God»  though  they  wopshipv 
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pad  mm  «peei6$  of  serpent,  m  the  most  powerfiil 
fbtjcbesy  espeoiaUy.  mie  of.  immense  sise^  which 
they  termed  the  Gruidfather  of  the  mekes.  With 
the  discovery  of  this  «uiket  at  some  fortunate  pe- 
nod*  the  ndke^worship  probably  originated ;  for 
the  ancient  Whidanese  r^ated»  that  they  found 
him  when  he  deserted  another  country  on  account 
of  its  wickedness.  Hiis  snake-worship,  therefore^ 
j^esents  no  inexidicable  phenomentm  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind^  for  it  resolves  into  the  more 
general  dootriae  of  fetiches,  which  is  only  a  species 
of  die  common  belief  in  the  virtue  of  charms. 

Dabomy  is  a  &rtile  and  cultivated  country;  the 
soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  reddish  clay,  intermixed  with 
Mnd>  scarcely  containing  a  stone  of  the  sise  of  an  egg 
in  the  whole  country.  It  is  extremely  productive  of 
maiv,  millet,  beans,  yams,  potatoes,  cassada,  plan* 
tain,  and  the  banana ;  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  palm- 
oilf  and  sugar  are  raised,  as  well  as  a  specie^  of  black 
pepper.  Sread,  and  a  species  of  liquor,  or  rathw 
diluted  grueli  aro  formed  of  the  lotus  berry.  Ani<> 
mals,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  numerous,  and  the 
lakei  abound  in  fish.  The  maritime  districts  of 
Wh^dah  aqd  Aidra,  be&re  they  were  ruined  by 
the  Dahomans,  w^re  fa^hly  cultivated  and  beauti- 
Ad.  '^  The  vast  mimber  and  variety  of  tall  and 
f <  qireading  tre^,*'  says  Smith,  ^*  seeming  as  if 
'^  they  had  b^on  planted  for  decoration,  fields  of 
*'  the  most  lively  verdure,  almost  wholly  devoted 
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*<  to  culture ;  plains  embellifihed  with  a  multitude 
**  of  towns  and  villages,  placed  in  full  view  <^tbe 
M  surrounding  district ;  a  gradual  and  almost  im< 
'*  perceptible  ascent  to  the  distance  <^  forty  or 
"  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  which  ta-minates  the 
'*  prospect ;— -4brmed  the  most  picturesque  scene 
^^  imaginable,  unobstructed  by  hill  or  mountain/' 
The  Ardi'anese  had  attained  such  a  degree  of  civi- 
lization, that  they  were  able  to  correspond  with 
each  other  by  a  species  of  quippos^  similar  to  the 
Peruvian,  and  formed  by  the  combination  of  knots 
upon-  a  cord^  to  which  particular  significations 
were  attached. 

The  character  of  the  Daumanese,  or  Dahomans^ 
is  original  and  strongly  marked  ;  they  have  retain- 
ed peculiar  manners,  and  have  had  Kttle  inter- 
course  with  either  Europeans  or  Moors.  They 
exhibit  the  germ  of  peculiar  institutions  and  mo- 
difications of  manners,  that  have  appeared  incre- 
dible to  modem  nations,  when  they  perused  the 
ancient  records  of  the  Egyptians,  Hindtis,  and  La- 
cedemonians. Like  the  Lacedemonians,  they  dis- 
play a  singular  mixture  of  ferocity  and  politeness, 
of  generosity  and  cruelty.  Their  conduct  towards 
Strangers  is  hospitable,  without  any  nuxture  of  rude* 
ness  or  insult.  Their  appearance  is  manly,  and 
their  persons  strong  and  active  ;  and  though  they 
are  less  addicted  to  the  practice  of  tattowing  than 
their  neighbours,  their  countenance  rather  displays 
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ferocity  than  courage.  Their  goreniment  is 
the  purest  despotism ;  every  subject  is  a  slave ; 
and  every  slave  implicitly  admits  the  right  of 
the  sovereign  to  dispose  of  his  property  and 
of  his  person.  '*  I  think  of  my  king,"  said  a 
Dahoman  to  Mr  Norris,  "  and  then  I  dare  en- 
'*  gage  five  of  the  enemy  myself.  My  head  be- 
**  longs  to  the  king,  not  to  myself:  if  he  please  to 
^*  send  for  it,  I  am  ready  to  resign  it ;  or  if  it  be 
^<  shot  through  in  battle,  I  am  satisfied — if  it  be 
**  in  his  service.'*  This  attachment  continues  un- 
shaken, even  when  their  nearest  relations  become 
the  victims  of  the  avarice  or  caprice  of  the  king^ 
and  his  enormities  are  always  attributed  to  their 
own  indiscretions;  .  With  this  devoted  spirit,  the 
Dahoman  rushes  fearless  into  battle,  and  fights  as 
long  as  he  can  wield  his  sabre.  In  177^»  when 
the  viceroy  of  Whidah  was  disgraced,  one  of  the 
military  officers  declared,^*  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
'<  accompany  the  general  to  the  field  ;  and  if  ever 
**  he  betrayed  the  least  symptom  of  cowardice,  or 
'<  shewed  the  soles  of  his  feet  to  the  enemy,  he 
^*  hoped  the  king  would  have  his  cutlass  ready  to 
^  behead  him,  at  the  moment  of  his  return.  But 
*•  this,"  said  he,  "  will  never  happen ;  for,  should 
'^  I  ever  .suspect  that  I  am  accused  o£  treachery, 
^*  of  turning  my  bade  on  the  foe,  or  giving  cause 
"  of  complaint,  I  shall  never  afford  the  prime  mi- 
^*  nister  an  opportunity  of  asking  impertinent  ques* 
"  tions,  or  of  interfering  between  me  and  my  so- 
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^<  vcreign  :  I  prefer  death  at  my  time/'  Som 
afterwards,  this  officer  found  himself  left  almoit 
alone  in  his  post*  after  detaching  the  flower  of  Im 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  his  companions.  Per* 
ceiving  that  it  was  impossible  to  retrieve  affidrs,  at 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  called  for  his  large 
stoolj  or  chair,  dismissed  his  attendants^  sat  down» 
and  singly  awaited  the  attack.  When  the  enemy 
advanced,  he  stood  up  and  fired  his  musket  till  he 
was  surrounded,  when  he  drew  his  sat»^,  and  rush- 
ed into  the  thickest  ranks,  where,  after  killing 
numbers,  he  was  overpowered  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  king  of  Dahomy,  who  highly  ai^>royed  of  his 
conduct,  paid  his  ransom,  but  he  refiised  to  return^ 
and  observing  to  the  messenger,  that,  '*  though  he 
'*  might  perhaps  be  the  most  ugly  of  his  majesty'ft 
^*  subjects,  yet  there  were  none  more  loyal,'*-— 
stabbed  himself  with  his  sword.  Another  Daho* 
man  general,  being  about  to  engage  the  Popoes^ 
with  a  very  inferior  force,  drank  success  to  die 
arms  of  his  king,  and,  dashing  the  glass  to  pieces^ 
wished,  "that  if  he  was  unsuccessfiil,  he  might 
**  not  survive  the  disgrace,  but  perish  like  the  glass 
^*  which  he  broke/'  The  metaphors  and  idiom»- 
tical  expressions  of  this  nation  have  generally  a  re» 
jerence  to  their  bodify  strength  and  the  sharpne^ 
of  their  swords.  The  significant  titles  which  the 
king  assumes,  are  termed  his  strong  names*  Whe& 
the  king  prohibits  the  minstrels  from  entering  up- 
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on  s  d]Siigveed[>Ie  sabject,  he  announces  that  the 
tope  is  too  strong  for  him.  The  modem  history 
of  the  Dihomans  realises  all  that  history  has  re*- 
corded  of  ancient  Liacedemon^  and  of  those  Lace*^ 
denonians  of  the  nordi,  the  inhabitants  of  Joms- 
btirgh,  who  were  forbidden  to  mention  the  name 
of  FeoTf  even  in  the  most  imminent  dangers,  and 
who  proudly  declared  that  they  would  fight  their 
enenuesy  thou^  they  were  stronger  than  the  Gods. 
Saxo  relates,  that  when  Frotho,  king  of  Denmark, 
was  taken  prisoner  in  battle,  he  obstinately  refused 
to  accept  of  life,  declaring,  that  the  restoration  of 
his  kingdom  and  treasures  could  never  restore  his 
honour,  but  diat  future  ages  would  always  say, 
Froiho  has  been  taken  by  his  enemy.  The  palace 
of  the  king  of  I>ahomy  is  an  extensive  building  of 
bamboo  and  mud-walled  huts,  surrounded  by  % 
mnd-wall  about  twenty  feet  high,  inclosing  a  quap 
drangular  iqwce  of  about  a  mile  square*  The  en« 
trance  to  the  king's  apartm^it  is  paved  with  hu- 
man skulls,  the  lateral  walls  adorned  with  human 
jaw-bones,  with  a  few  bloody  heads  intennixed  at 
mtervals.  The  whole  building  resembles  a  num* 
ber  of  iarpd-yards,  with  long  thatched  bams  and 
sheds  for  cattle,  intersected  with  low  mud- walls. 
On  the  thatched  roofs,  munerous  human  skulls  are 
langed  at  intervab,  on  small  wooden  stakes.  In 
aliuswn  to  Xheef^  when  the  king  issues  orders  for 
war,  he  only  announces  to  his  general,  tliat  his 
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house  wants  thatch.  In  this  pakce,  or  large  house^ 
as  it  is  termed  by  the  Dahomans,  aboTe  3000  &• 
males  are  commonly  immured,  md  ab<Mit  500  are 
appropriated  by  each  of  the  principal  officers. 
From  this  injurious  and  detestable  pracdee,  origi- 
nates many  flagrant  abuses  ;  the  population  is  di- 
mkished,  the  sources  of  private  happiness  destroy- 
ed, and  the  best  feelmgs  of  human  nature  being 
outraged,  the  energies  of  passion  are  converted  in- 
to bitterness  and  ferocity.  The  first  of  these  evils 
is  the  estdbiishment  of  a  legal  systaim  of  prostitu- 
tion, as  a  considerable  pn>p<»1ion  of  the  infiarior 
classes  are  unable  to  procure  wives.  As  children, 
whether  male  or  female,  are  considered  the  ex- 
clusive^ property  of  the  king,  they  are  separated 
from  their  parents  at  an  early  period,  and  receive 
•a  species  of  public  education,  by  which  means  fii^ 
mily  connections  are  annihilated,  and  the  insulated 
individual  becomes  a  passive  instrument  of  tyranni- 
cal power.  When  an  indiridual  is  able  to  prooure 
20,000  cowries,  he  prostrates  himself  at  the  gate 
of  the  king,  or  his  vicegerent,  presents  the  money,* 
and  begs  to  be  favoured  with  a  wife,  when,  instead 
of  having  the  opportunity  of  selecting  a  natursl 
friend,  suited  to  his  taste,  and  adapted  to  gratify 
the  affections  of  his  heart,  he  must  take  the  fe- 
male assigned  him,  whether  she  be  old  or  youngs 
handsome  or  deformed.  Sometimes,  out  of  ma- 
licious sport,  a  man's  own  mother  is  handed  out 
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to  him>  90  that,  he  both  nusses  a  wife  and  loses 
his   Hioiiey.    In   177^>  the  viceroy  of  Whidah 
was  disgnieed  and  punished  with  death,  for  the 
following  speech,  extorted   by  indignation  at  a 
procession  of  the   king's   women.     **  Ah !   see 
V  what  a  number  of  charming  women  are  devot- 
*'  ed  to  the  embraces  of  one  man !  while  we  who 
"  bore  the  dangers  of  the  si^  of  Whidah,  and 
**  defeated  Abavou  and  his  army,  haye  been  pre- 
«<  sented  with  such  as  are  hardly  good  enough  for 
«  house-sweepers.     It  is  ungenerous,  but  we  are 
«  Dahoman-men,  and  must  submit."     The  king's 
fonale  guard  seems  in  some  measure  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  ancient  opinion  concerning  the 
Amazons.     Some  hundreds  of  the  king's  women 
are  regularly  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  under  a 
female  general,  and  subordinate  officers  appointed 
by  "his  majesty.     They  are  regularly  exorcised, 
perform  their  military  evolutions,  with  as  great  dex- 
terity as  any  of  the  Dahoman  troops,  and  parade  in 
public  with  their  standards,  drums,  trumpets,  flutes, 
and  martial  music.     It  is  criminal  for  any  Daho* 
man  to  assert,  tlmt  the  king  is  so  similar  to  other 
mortals,  as  dither  to  eat  or  sleep.  At  his  accession, 
he  proclaims  that  he  knows  nobody,  and  is  not  in* 
clincd  to  make  any  new  acquaintance ;  that  he  will 
administer  justice  with  a  rigorous  and  impartial 
hand,ibutwilllisten  to  no  representations, nor  receive 
any  presents,  exc^  fiom  his  officers,  who  approach 
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hfan  grovelling  i&  the  dust*  The  DahomuM  nudn. 
tain  the  trae  d<Kftrine  of  passive  obedience^  and  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  in  the  utnmft  purity^  ted 
their  history  exhibits  no  example  of  a  deposition* 
At  his  accession,  the  king  walks  in  blood  ftem  the 
palace  to  the  grave  of  his  predecessor,  and  annu- 
ally waters  the  grieves  of  his  ancestors  with  the 
blood  of  human  victims.  The  death  of  the  king  is 
only  announced  by  fearful  shrieks,  which  spread 
like  lightning  from  the  palace  to  the  extremities 
of  Dahomy,  and  become  the  signal  for  anarchy, 
rapine,  and  murder,  which  continue  till  the  new 
king  ascends  the  dirone.  The  religion  of  Dnho* 
my  is  vague  and  uncertain  in  its  principles,  and 
rather  consists  in  the  performance  of  some  tradi- 
tionary ceremonies,  than  in  any  fixed  system  of 
belief,  or  of  moral  conduct.  Hiey  believe  mwe 
firmly  in  their  amulets  and  fetiches,  than  in  the 
Deity ;  their  nationd  fetiche  is  the  Tiger ;  and 
their  habitations  are  decorated  with  ugly  images^ 
tinged  with  blood,  stuck  with  feathers,  besmear- 
^  with  palm-oil,  and  bedaubed  with  eggs.  As 
their  ideas  of  Deity  do  not  coincide  with  those  of 
Europeans,  they  imagine  that  their  tutelary  gods 
are  different.  *^  Perhaps,''  said  a  Daboman  cUef 
to  Snelgrave,  **  that  God  may  be  yours,  who  has 
"  communicated  so  many  extnundinary  things  to 
**  ^ite  men ;  but  as  that  Ood  has  not  been  |rftes- 
<*  ed  tQ  mtk»  himself  known  to  us,  we  most  be 
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^  satisfied  with  this  we  worship/'  The  Thibxh 
mans  manufacture  and  dye  cotton  cloth,  and  form 
a  species  of  doth  of  palm -leaves.  They  are  tole- 
rably skilful  in  woridng  in  metals.  The  bards» 
who  celebrate  the  exploits  of  the  king  and  his  ge^ 
nenJs,  are  likewise  the  historians  of  the  country. 
Their  historical  poems,  which. are  xehearsed  on  so- 
lemn occasions,  occupy  several  days  in  tiae  recital). 
These  may  probably  compare  with  the.  legcaotds  of 
Omaxif  and  of  ^the  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Welsh  baxdi* 
It  is  probable  that  the  legends  of  Dahomy  are 
equally  authentic  with  these ;  for,  in  every  rude 
4ige,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  bards  not  to  touch  .U{^ 
•n  subjects  too  strong  for  their  respective  chiefs. 
The  Persian  Hafez  would  have  been  put  te  death 
hy  Tamerlane,  merely  for  preferriag,  like  a  true 
inamorato,  the  charms  of  his  mistress  to  the  gold 
jof  Bokhara,  and  the  gems  of  Samarcand,  had  he 
not  saved  himself  by  an  ingenious  quibble,  to  [ffove 
a  various  seading.  How  much  authentic  history 
may  we  then  derive  from  oral  and  poetical  le- 
gends 1 !  The  DahMBans,  though  tliey  do.  not  use 
human  flesh  as  an  article  of  food,  yet  devour  the 
flesh  of  human  victims  as  a  religious  ceremony,,  at 
their  solemn  feasts;  .and  thek  andent  practi^  seems 
to  be  marked  by  their  ordinary  phrase  of  eating  their 
enemies^  by  which  they  denote  taking  them  alive. 
Though  the  martial  genius  of  the  Dahomans  re- 
mains unaltered,  their  military  exploits  ^iive  not 
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been  remarkable  aidce  the  reign  of  Guad|a  Tmdo^, 
Ae  conqueror  of  Wfaida  Ardn,  Tmree,  DidonuMi 
Ajirah,  and  Jacquin,  who  died  in  1731«  Guadjft 
Trudo  was  almost  as  good  a  con^erbr  as  any  Bar^f 
bariim  that  was  ever  dignified  with  th^  appdia* 
tioa  He  waded,  to  glor^  through  seas  of  bloody 
I  am  not  sure  if  we  may  call  it  immcent ;  if  he 
Sd  not  exhibit  true  mi^animity,  he  always  dis- 
j[ilayed  what  is  e^pndly  good  for  a  conqueror,  a  true 
belligerent  insensibility  to  the  miseries  of  his  own^ 
and  of  every  other  nation ;  and,  i^en  he  oould  not 
lead  the  Dahomans,  he  drove  them  to  victory.  His 
pdicy  was  that  of  an  ambitious  savage^  who  sought 
to  retain  the  tecritory  he  had  conquered,  by  burn- 
ing the  towns;  and  massacring  the  inhabitants ;  but 
his  views  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  his 
countrymen,  and  die  character  given  of  hun  by 
Sntlgrave  aj^cars  to  be  just ;  who  dedares,  that 
he  fomid  him  the  most  extraordinary  tnan  of  his 
colour  with  whom  he  had  ever  conversed*  His 
filme  still  remains  in  Dahomy,  where  his  memory  is 
revered,  and  where,  in  the  most  solenm  oaths,  thfl|r 
awear  by  his  name*  Bossa  Ahaidee,  and  Adahoon- 
aott,  the  eon  and  grandson  of  Tmdo,  possessed  the 
same  restless  amfaitiona  spiriti  without  his  martial 
talents* 

The  above  summary  of  infimsakion  relative  to 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  was^drawn  up  by  Dr 
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LeydWf  upoB  the  materials  then  in  possession  d- 
the  public.  Since  that  time  have  appeared  the  Re- 
ports of  the  African  Institution;  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  African  forts ;  and  Mr  Mere- 
dith's interesting  **  Account  of  the  Gcid  Coast  of 
<^  Africa.'^  From  these  sources  a  consideraUe 
amount  of  new  information  has  been  obtained. 

The  aflKurs  oi  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  ae* 
oording  to.the  usual  fate  of  such  estaUishinents^ 
having  gone  into  disorder,  and  the  profits  being  in- 
adequate to  cover  the  expences,  an  arrangement 
was  made,  by  whidi  their  property  was  transferred 
to  the  hands  of  Government,  and  Sierra  Leone 
wa^  placed  on  the  same  footing*  as  other  colonies^ 
At  the  same  time^  a  society,  under  the  title  of  the 
African  Institution,  was  formed  by  a  large  body  of 
the  most  virtuous  and  respectable  individuals  in 
this  country,  with  a  general  view  to  the  improve*- 
ment  and  civilization  of  the  African  continent. 
Sierra  Leone,   which  appeared  ike  best  ceirtre 
whence  such  efl^s  could  issue,  was  placed  under 
their  management  and  direction.     There  can  be 
Ho  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  charges  brought  by 
a  person  who  held  for  some  time  an  office  in  the 
ikdony,  df  the  zeal  with  which  the  Institution  have 
pursued  every  object  tending  to  the  improvement 
of  this  colony,  as  well  as  the  general  benefit  of 
Africa.  Ofthis,  the  character  ofits  members  would 
be  a  sufficient  ple^ ;  but  it  is  farther  rendered  evi- 
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dent  by  the  statements  which  they  have  chosen  to 
submit  to  the  public.  They  very  candidly,  however, 
admit  the  circumstances  which  have  obstructed  the 
accomplishment,  to  the  full  extent,  of  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  founded.  It  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  preserve  a  uniform  good  understanding 
with  the  native  powers,  whose  volatile  and  turbu- 
lent habits  render  them  always  prompt  to  embark, 
in  hostilities.  The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  also 
has  caused  the  colony  to  be  viewed  by  no  means 
with  a  favourable  eye  by  the  native  chiefs.  The 
wars  in  which  it  was  repeatedly  involved  with 
them,  gave  a  very  serious  check  to  its  improve- 
ment. The  management  also  of  the  negroes 
captured  on  their  route  to  the  West  Indies,  is 
also  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  The 
plan  of  making  them  purchase  their  liberty  by 
a  temporary  bondage,  under  the  name  of  indenture, 
though  it  cannot  deserve  the  epithets  which  have 
been  applied  to  it,  seems  yet  to  have  lieen  very 
properly  discontinued.  The  motley  and  equivocal 
character,  however,  which  necessarily  attaches  to  a 
great  part  of  the  population,  renders  it  very  diffi* 
cult  to  preserve  the  degree  of  order  and  propriety 
iiecessaiy  to  render  it  useful  in  itself,  and  credi- 
table in  the  eye  of  the  Africans.  The  introduction 
of  the  English  forms  of  law  has  produced  a  most 
violent  spirit  of  litigation.  The  i^its  for  petty  as- 
sfiults  and  defamation  are  almost  innumerftble,  and 
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the  plainti£&  are  usuidly  in  the  proportion  of  foUr 
wbinen  to  one  man.  The  distance  from  Britain, 
besides  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  settlement,  and 
the  very  moderate  iamount  of  the  salaries,  make  it 
scarcely  possible  to  procure  respectable  and  duly 
qualified  persons  to  fill  the  different  official  situa- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  a  sensible 
improvement  has  taken  place,  and  more  may  be  ex- 
pected, as  experience  shews  the  best  modes  of  con- 
ducting such  a  colony. 

According  to  a  survey  in  April  1811,  Sierra 
Ledne  contained  three  hundred  and  seventy-one 
houses,  chiefly  of  wood,  some  wattled,  and  only 
three  of  stone.  The  population  vras  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventeen ;  of  which  number^ 
twenty-eight  were  Europeans,  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-two  Nova  Scotians,  eight  hundred  and 
seven  Maroons,  and  one  hundred  Africans.  * 

The  political  state  of  the  Gold  Coast  has  been 
chiefly  marked  by  the  decline  of  the  power  of 
Aquamboe,  which,  instead  of  ruling  over  all  the 
neighbouring  states,  now  scarcely  maintains  its  own 
independence.  The  predominance  is  at  present  in- 
disputably possessed  by  Ashantee,  a  power  which 
was  barely  heard  of  by  the  early  travellers  under 

•  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  the, African  forts,  (29th 
June  18l6>)p.  133. 
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the  name  of  Asiente.  It  appears  to  be  sttuatied  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  from  the  sea 
coast ;  the  capital  is  reported  by  Governor  Daw- 
son* to  be  four  hundred  miles  from  Accra.  livery 
account  represents  the  country  to  be  fertile,  ex- 
tensive,  and  populous.  The  number  of  people  is 
clearly  attested  by  the  large  armies  which  the  king 
brings  into  the  field.  Mr  Dawson  conceived  that, 
in  case  of  emergency,  he  could  assemble  1^,000 
men*  Most  of  the  commodities,  gold,  ivory,  palm 
oil,  &;c.  which  form  the  objects  of  trade  upon  the 
Gold  Coast,  are  brought  down  from  the  Ashantee 
territory.  Zey  Coomah,  the  king,  has  been  seized 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  sea,  and  with  the  British ;  but  his  sub- 
jects are  liable  to  be  obstructed  and  maltreated,  by 
the  turbulent  tribe  of  Fantees  who  occupy  the  in- 
termediate q)ace.  This  has  necessarily  given  rise 
to  quarrels,  which  have  terminated  in  war.  The 
king  of  Ashantee  has  within  the  last  few  years 
made  three  several  inroads  to  the  coast,  in  which, 
by  the  superior  numbers  and  bravery  of  his  troops, 
he  carried  all  before  him.  The  first  was  in  1808, 
when  he  destroyed  the  fort  of  Anamaboe  i  the  se- 
cond in  1811}  and  the  third  in  1816.  On  these 
occasions  our  countrymen  had  an  opportunity  of 

•  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  the  African  forts,  (S9th 
June  1S16,)  p.  192. 
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communicating  with  the  Ashantees,  and  found 
them  to  be  much  more  courteous  and  civilized, 
every  way  superior  in  inteUigence  and  mond  feel- 
ing,  to  the  natives  upon  the  coast.  The  Ashan- 
tees,  in  their  turn,  shewed  the  most  amicable  dis- 
position towards  the  British ;  and  the  king  even 
requested,  that  a  resident  of  that  nation  might  be 
-sent  to  his  court. 

The  British  have  forts  on  this  coast  at  Apollo- 
nia,  Dixcove,  Succondee,  Commenda,  Cape  Coast, 
(the  principal  one,)  Anamaboe,  Tantumquery,  and 
Accra.  Those  at  Winnebah  and  Whidah,  the  lat- 
ter o(  ivhich  places  |s  sif;)!!  in  the  power  of  the  king 
#f  I>ahai)iy»  huve  b^so  giveni  up. 


CHAFfER  V. 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 


The  Cape  of  Good  Hope* — Kdben^^Sparmann —  VaiUant^^' 
Barrow. — Trutter  and  Sommerville. — Coxvan. — Lichten- 
stein, — CampbelL — BurcheU, 

» 

The  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Bar- 
tholemew  Diaz,  and  its  subsequent  passage  by  Vascd 
de  Gama  in  1498,  formed  one  of  the  grand  eras  in 
modem  navigation.  Although,  however,  the  Por- 
tuguese touched  on  this  coast  for  provisions  and 
water,  they  do  net  appew  to  have  ever  formed  any 
peimanent  settlement.  But  the  Dateh,  a  prudent 
and  considerate  people,  soon  discovered  the  advan- 
tages which  might  be  derived  from  the  possession 
of  this  half-way  house  to  India.  Early  in  the  17th 
century,  they  formed  a  settleinent  there,  which 
being  gradually  strengthened  and  extended,  rank- 
ed ac  length  with  the  most  important  of  their  co- 
lonial establishments^  Some  accounts  of  it  were 
published  in  1681  and  1686,  by  Dutch  writers  of 
the  names  of  Breyer  and  Fen  Rynne.  The  first 
detailed  narrative,  however,  was  given  in  1718,  by 

11 
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Peter  Kolben ;  which,  after  being  for  nearly  half 
a  century  received  as  perfectly  authentic,  has  for 
some  titne  past  fallen  into  total  discredit.  This 
last  judgment  is  perhaps  somewhat  too  severe.  It 
will  not,  perhaps,  on  examination,  appear  to  exhi- 
bit much  more  than  those  exaggerations  and  mis- 
takesj  to  which  a  traveller  is  always  liable  at  the 
first  view  of  an  unknown  country.  He  saw  the 
colony,  besides,  in  a  very  different  state  from  that 
in  which  it  has  been  viewed  by  recent  travellers. 
Its  limits  were  then  comparatively  nanow;  and 
the  tribes^  who  have  since  been  either  extirpated 
or  reduced  to  slavery,  were  then  unbroken  and  in- 
dependent. This  may  have  produced  a  discre- 
pancy between  his  reports  and  theirs ;  and  it  givea^ 
a  considerable  value  to  his  narrative,  as  painting 
the  manners  of  savage  communities,  which  are  no 
longer  in  existence. 

The  colony,  it  appears,  did  not,  at  this  time,  ex- 
tend beyond  the  narrow  plain,  included  between  the 
sea  and  the  two  mountain  chains  of  the  Zwarte- 
berg  and  the  Bokkeveld;  nor  was  there  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  any  thii^  farther.  On  the 
north,  the  boundary  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  Berg,  or  Mountain  River,  which  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  St  Helena.  Pretty  accurate  notices, 
however,  had  been  obtained  of  the  Namaquas,  and 
even  of  the  deserts  of  sand  which  lie  beyond  them* 
On  the  east,  the  limit  appears  to  have  been  Mossel 
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Bay.  Kolben's  map  presents  here  a  remarkable 
feature,  called  Endless  River.  It  is  represented 
as  rising  near  the  Bay  of  St  Sebasti2m»  and  direct- 
ing its  course  south-east,  without  any  known  ter- 
mination. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say,  what 
river  it  is,  of  which  the  course  has  been  so  egre« 
giously  mistaken.  The  Great  Karroo,  and,  much 
more,  the  regions  of  Sneuwberg  and  Cafierland^ 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  unknown. 

The  Hottentots  are  described  by  Kolben  as 
living  in  kraals^  which  seldom  contained  less  than 
twenty  huts  and  a  hundred  inhabitants.  In  ge- 
neral, they  contained  from  three  to  four  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  sometimes  five  hundi*ed.  The 
huts  are  ranged  in  a  circle,  in  a  ccHnmodious  3ituap 
tion,  generally  along  the  bank  of  a  river.  ,  Their 
ibrm  is  oval,  the  largest  diameter  being  generally 
fourteen  feet,  and  the  smallest  ten ;  and  they  are 
too  low  to  render  it  possible  to  stand  upright  in 
them.  The  walls  are  formed  of  twigs,  and  the 
roof  of  mats,  woven  from  oziers  and  junk  so  close, 
that  neither  rain  nor  wind  can  penetrate.  The 
whole  wealth  of  the  Hottentot  consists  in  his 
cattle,  and  to  defend  these  against  wild  beasts,  ia 
the  continual  object  of  his  care.  With  this  view^ 
the  young  animals  are  enclosed  at  night  within  the 
circle  of  the  huts,  the  older  ones  being  tied  to  tiie 
outside,  while  the  lambs  are  lodged  in  a  large 
house  or  shed.    During  the  day,  three  or  four  of 
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the  kraal  guard  them  in  tarn.  The  pasture  ground 
is  entirely  common,  and  after  having  exhausted 
one  spot,  the  kraal  removes  to  another.  They 
possess  considerable  ingenuity  in  several  trades. 
The  smiths  are  particularly  skilful,  and  are  able 
to  fuse  and  &shion  iron  in  all  shapes  required, 
without  any  other  instrument  besides  stones* 
They  also  know  hew  to  tan,  dress,  and  even  sew 
the  skins.  In  sewing,  they  use  as  needles  the 
small  bones  of  birds,  and  the  nerves  attached  to 
the  baek  bones  of  animals  for  threads.  Mats, 
strings  for  their  bows  and  musical  instruments, 
snd  some  articles  of  pottery,  are  also  manufac- 
tured with  considerable  akill. 

It  has  been  reported,  that  the  Hottentots  ex- 
hftited  no  vestige  of  religion ;  but  Kolben  asserts 
that  they  believe  in  a  God.  They  say  <<  that  he 
^**  is  an  excellent  man,  who  does  no  ill  to  any  one, 
^^  and  lives  fiu*  beyond  the  moon ;"  but  they  con- 
sider him  as  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  any  wordhip 
which  they  could  pay  to  him.  When  the  moon  is 
at  the  full,  they  make  sacrifices  to  her,  accompanied 
with  prayers  for  good  weather,  wkh  dancing,  lei^ 
ing,  and  violent  contortions.  They  have  also  a  ma- 
lignant divinity,  little,  crooked,  and  ill-natured^ 
whom  they  endeavour  to  soften  by  oflferings.  They 
shew  no  direct  signs  of  any  belief  in  the  immoxta- 
lity  of  the  soul  j  yet  the  honours  which  they  rea-t 
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der  to  the  dead,  and  the  dread  of  ghosts^  shew 
some  secret  belief  of  it. 

The  Hottentots^  in  Kolben's  time^  were  not  en- 
tirely without  government.  A  hereditary  chiefs 
called  Konquer,  commanded  in  war,  negotiated 
peace,  and  presided  at  the  public  assemblies.  A 
second ,  officer,  also  hereditary,  called  Captain, 
judged  the  people  in  peace,  and,  in  war,  com- 
manded under  the  Konquer.  Both  these  func- 
tionaries, at  their  accession,  came  under  an  oath 
to  attempt  nothing  against  the  rights  of  each  other, 
or  of  the  people.  The  Hottentots  were  then  a 
warlike  race.  On  the  slightest  injury,  they  flew  to 
arms.  Their  wars,  like  those  of  all  savages,  were 
short,  tumultuary,  and  irregular.  They  formed  al- 
liances with  each  other,  and  seemed  even  to  study 
a  sort  of  balance  of  power.  The  Dutch  were  fre- 
quently called  in  by  the  weaker  party ;  an  occur- 
rence which  they  always  succeeded  in  turning  to 
their  own  advantage. 

Kolben  gives  many  particulars  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  Cape,  though  they  cannot  now  be 
considered  as  of  much  value.  He  notices  the  spe- 
cies of  sheep  with  tails  of  extraordinary  magnitude, 
composed  entirely  of  fat,  and  weighing  often  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds.  He  describes  particularly  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  leopard,  and  the  buf- 
falo. But  the  most  beautiful  animal  he  saw  was 
the  zebra,  which  he  knows  under  no  other  name 
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tliaii  the  wtid  ass,  though  he  joins  with  Ludolf  in 
lamenting,  that  so  elegant  a  species  should  not  be 
honoured  with  a  name  more  worthy  of  his  appear- 
ance. 

About  1760,  the  Abbe  Lacaille,  an  eminent 
French  astronomer,  and  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  made  a  journey  to  the 
C^pe,  with  the  view  of  making  some  important 
observationsi  •  To  these  his  attention  was  chiefly 
confined  ;  but  he  wrote  also  a  short  journal,  con- 
taining some  curious  remarks*  He  criticises  very 
severely  some  of  the  statements  of  Kolben,  who,  he 
asserts,  never  travelled  beyond  the  colony,  nor  even 
visited  the  remoter  parts  of  it. 

In  1772-6,  Dr  Andrew  Spaimann  of  Stockholm 
made  a  variety  of  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape.  His  observations  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
natural  history  ;  in  which  view  they  are  valuable, 
though  not  easily  admitting  of  abridgment,  and  we 
can  only  select  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  fea^ 
tures. 

The  lion  appears  less  ferocious '  here  than  in 
Asia.  It  here  seldom  attacks  any  of  the  stronger 
animals,  unless  when  provoked,  or  severely  pressed 
by  hunger.  It  displays  then  astonishing  strength, 
and  has  been  seen  to  leap  a  hedge  holding  an  ox 
in  its  mouth.     Dr  Sparmann  agrees  with  the  other 
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reports,  in  noticing  that  it  makes  only  one  great 
spring,  and  if  that  fails,  follows  up  the  attack  no' 
farther.  There  are,  properly,  no  tigers  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  but  only  panthers  and  leopards; 
Elephants  are  hunted  by  the  Hottentots  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Asia,  by  dicing  pits.  The  co- 
lonists, however,  employ  always  fire-arms  against 
this  animal  as  well  as  the  rhinoceros.  The  gnu^ 
which  appears  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  the 
horse  and  the  gazelle,  was  first  noticed  by  Dr 
Sparmann.  The  same  may  be  said  of  that  beautiful 
^telope  called  the  spring-bok*  Of  hippopoti^i 
he  could  only  kill  one,  too  young  to  aflford  a  full 
idea  of  the  species*  He  gives  a  very  full  descrip* 
don  of  the  termites,  which  appear  to  be  as  nume- 
rous here  as  they  are  over  the  western  coast. 

The  agreeable  species  of  Cape  wine,  called  Con- 
stantia,  Dr  Sparmann  states  to  be  the  produce  of 
two  farms  only ;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  no 
cause,  except  some  peculiarity  of  the  soil,  could  be 
assigned  for  its  superior  excellence.  The  annual 
produce  of  these  farms  is  sixty  liggars  of  red,  and 
ninety  of  white  wine ;  each  liggar  containing  six 
hundred  French  pints.  If  the  smallness  of  this 
quantity  appears  surprising  to  the  reader,  he  mity 
consider,  that  much  of  what  is  sold  a9  Constantia^ 
has  nothing  in  common  with  that  celebrated  wine 
except  the  name. 
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During  the  years  1772-5,  Thunberg,  who  af- 
terwards visited  Japan,  resided  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  made  several  excursions  to  different 
parts  of  the  colony.  In  1777-8,  also,  Mr  Pater- 
son  accompanied  Captain  Gordon  in  an  expedition, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  penetrated  to  the  Sneuw* 
berg,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  and  into  the  coun* 
try  of  the  Bosjesmans.  The  narratives  of  both 
tbese  travellers,  as  well  as  that  of  Sparmann,  con- 
tain many  interesting  particulars  ;  but  as  they  went 
over  the  very  same  ground  which  was  afterwards 
traversed  by  Mr  Barrow,  whose  report  is  general- 
ly allowed  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  authentic 
yet  published,  it  appears  more  eligible  to  make  it 
known  to  our  readers  through  his  medium,  than  to 
incur  a  series  of  repetitions  by  minutely  following 
those  who  preceded  him  in  the  same  tract. 

Between  the  years  1780  and  1785,  Mr  Vaillant 
peiformed  his  well-known  travels.  Few  writers 
have  so  well  succeeded  in  making  their  narrative 
lively  and  entertaining,  in  which  respect  it  is  little 
inferior  to  the  most  interesting  works  of  fiction. 
These,  indeed,  it  has  been  strongly  suspected  to 
resemble  in  other  respects.  The.Frendi,  however, 
maintain  that  the  imagination  of  VaiUant  has  ope- 
rated, not  in  materially  altering  the  truth  of  facts, 
but  merely  throwing  over  them  a  colouring  an4 
embellishment  which  may  amuse  and  flatter  the 
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fancy  of  his  readers.  Tills  "  petite  Jbiblesse,'*  as 
M.  de  la  Richarderie  calls  it,  cannot,  it  is  said,  af* 
feet  the  general  value  and  authenticity  of  his  narra- 
tive. In  consequence,  however,  of  the  **  Kttle 
•*  weakness"  now  alluded  to,  M.  Vaillant's  ac- 
count of  thfs  country  cannot  be  compared,  in  point 
of  authenticity,  to  that  of  Mr  Barrow  ;  and,  as  the 
charm  of  his  style  could  not  he  prcseiTed  in  a  short 
analysis,  there  seems  no  room  for  departing,  in  his 
<;ase,  from  the  plan  which  we  have  proposed  to  fol- 
low in  that  of  his  predecessors. 

It  is  certain  that  Vaillant  made  important  addi- 
tions to  African  ornithology.  He  brought  home 
also  to  Paris  the  skin  of  the  Giraffe,  or  Camdoparda- 
lis,  a  rare  species,  which,  till  then,  bad  scarcely 
come  under  modem  observation.  He  seems  to 
have  fii*st  ascertained,  that  what  has  been  called 
the  apron  of  the  Hottentot  females,  is  merely  the 
prolongation  of  a  particular  membrane,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  artificially  produced  ;  but  Mr  Bar- 
row seems  to  have  ascertained  it  to  be  a  natural 
excrescence. 

In  1797>  the  territory  belonging  to  the  colony, 
as  far  as  the  Orange  river,  was  traversed  by  Mr 
Barrow.  Few  gentlemen  have  possessed,  in  so 
eminent  a  degree,  all  the  most  important  requisites 
of  a  traveller.  Tlie  care  and  accuracy  with  which 
his  observations  are  made  ;  his  attention  to  study 


Uum  in  hia  |MAitiMl  md  loonl.  qi^iiekiM  $  ^d,  lA 
^ttie  naie  thne,  his  infeinaate  aequamtaMe  with  thit 
Jffiniittt  kingdmw  of  nature,  endile  htn  to  eiihi>i 
hit  n  fmopfete  vieir  <tf  all  the  relations^  und^r  which 
any  region  can  be  conaidered.  He  was  asdltedb]^ 
iU  thp  tnoiitia  of  infimnatioa  which  gofemment 
oMld  n^piy  i  »  tiiat^  with  vegard  to  tibe  tMOt 
ever  which  he  tnweied^  his  iirfbnkuition  may  hi 
eoMidercd  as  «lper«sdtng^  all  pttor  narrativei^  and 
iennilig  the  basis  of  those  which  ai^  to  suotoed. 

Mr  BaiMw  faegku  by  gvring  a  yiem  tf  the  eiM 
tent  of  the  colony^  Us  ised  by  oAtial  surfoy  in  the 
eoooe  of  the  journey  which  he  nomtes.    The 
greatest  knglh,  fiom  Cq»e  F<Hiit  td  Caflfrefatfid,  ii 
5B0niilee)  its  imalleA  lenglfa,  fl^m  the  H«^ 
aie  te  Zuilrehei^,  is  aso.    The  greatett  breadth^ 
6nm  the JriTcr  Kouste  to  C^ Fbittt,  hSlSmilen ) 
its  least  breadth,  ftmsk  the  Nienwddt  mountauM 
to  Ffettenbe^  bay>  is  160*    These  measurements 
give  a  mediam  length  of  5i0  snlea,  and  a  medium 
bieadth  of  3aS«     This  immeMe  tract  is  ocM^iiedi 
exchisive  of  Cape  Town,  by  not  tfKMre  tbofl  15,000 
white  inhabitants,  ee  that  each  individual  may  be 
Qonsidetfed  the  pmpiietor  4>f  S^  square  imtee  of 
gmouacL    A^^ery  great  portion  e^  this  space,  h&m 
ever,  seems  doomed  by  isM^iin  to  peipoitiai  std^Ui* 
%f.    It  ia  tsavetfsed  by  diaine  of  tUt  momitidi^ 
rising  one  behiod  another)  and^ ekCepI  ene^  m^^dtk 
nmi  northwtord  along  the  AtlMitic  o«eatt|  HUen^ 
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ing  alt  io  tiie  direction  of  oatt  to  fteaf^  iThe  in^ 
tcprm^diate  plains  ane  in  a  gvtat  metmre  covered 
ivitb  a  hard  impenetrable  claj,/^  sprinkled  OTor  wit^ 
crystallized  oand,  and  condemned  to  peipetual 
drbug^t^ 

The  &8t  great  chain  runs  parallel  to  the  coast 
from  ea3t  to  west,  and  encloses,  between  it  and  the 
aea»  a  belt  of  land,  varying.from  20  to  60  miles  in 
breadth.  This  distrid;  is  fertile^  well  wooded  mi 
watered,  and  enjoying  a  more  nnld  and  e^ind  tem- 
perature than  the  vest  of  the  colony.  Behind  th& 
chain  rises,,  at  some  ^staaoe^  the  Zwarte  Berg,. or 
Black  Mountfun,  considerably  loftier  and  move 
TugSS^*  The  belt  enclosed  between  these  two  is 
partly  fertile,  but  intei^persed.  wilh  e:itensive  tructa 
c^  arid  clay  land  called  Karroo.  A  third  ehaia 
of .ttKMmtains.ifl  called  the  Nienweldts  GebiigtOy 
and  is  greatly  elevated  above  the  Zwarte  Bei^ 
« Between  these  two  chainis  is  sitaated  the'  Great 
KtUToo,  an  immense  tract  of  parched  desert,,  vmj^ 
ly  800  miles  in  length  and  .80  in  breadth^  whiah 
loms  the  third  stiep  or  terxace  of  Southern  AfMoni 
; .  Cape  .T(^i^  the  capital,  and  the  only  place  in 
^he  col<)ny  to  which  the  na»e  of  a  townoati  be  Mf^ 
]4ied,.coiis;sts  of  aboirt  eleven  bundled  houtes,  ver 
gglaiiy  buflt  Juir  straight  luiea^  and  interseetang  each 
i$he^  at  right,  anglesb  Between  the  town  and  the 
Table  mountain  are  sitoated'a  number  of  ncatieouB^ 
ti^  honsea,  with  gardffna  and.  plantatioiw.    ISmA. 
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bf  the  Eardpem  and  tropical  irvats  are 
ifith  success,  and  the  market  is  toleraUy  supplied 
with  vegetables.  The  chief  want  is  timber,  either 
lor  building  or  firing.  Most  fiimilies  are  compel- 
led to  keep  a  slave  for  tlfe  sole  purpose  of  climbing 
the  ne^hbouring  mountains  in  search  of  fagots. 
To  purchase  these  in  sufficient  quantity  to  mun* 
tain  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  alone,  costs  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  a-year.  The  botanical  productions  of  the 
Cap^  district  surpass,  perhaps,  in  variety  and 
beauty,  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In 
the  bttlbims  rooted  {dants,  particulariy,  it  is  quite 
^unrivalled. 

The  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  display  the 
phlegm  and  apathy  of  their  countrjrmen  in  Euit^pe^ 
without  their  persevering  industry.  They  devolve 
idl  lidK>ur  upon  the  slaved,  and  spend  their  time  in 
eating  to  excess  g£  high  seasoned  dishes,  drinking 
nw  ardent  spirits,  and  smddng  tdbaccb;  As  the/ 
Cttefiilly  avoid  every  species  of  bodily  exertion^ 
tibeir  health  inevitably  siifierft^  and  few  exceed 
the  age  of  sixty.  The  ladies  do  not  share  thb 
fMegmatic  character ;  they  are  pretty,  lively,  and 
good*humotired,  easy  in  their  manners,  and  fond 
ai  social  intercourse^  They  are  allowed  an  mm^ 
raal  degree  of  freedom,  whit^  they  seldom  abuse* 

The  Table  mountain,  which  overhangs  the  Cape^ 
affi>rds  a  specimen  of  the  general  mountain  strac- 
txae  of  this  part  of  Africa.    The  baais,  and  the 
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i(djKn  0D  jwUch  the  t<iim  js4)iiiil;,  oonsiflfai' of  a  bfedt 
^  liliie  fldBBrtmu. above  wJnck  lies  a  body  of  ftcong 
iron  clay*  Embedded  in  tkt  clay  are  nunenae 
4dqdc»  cigrdmittf  and  above  botb»  a  bonMOtal  bed 
ij£.  jandstone  ;  ihapi  a  inftu, « tbooioBd  feet  dee|^ 
.of /friiitish  gsey. quartz ;  and  aandatone  above  alL 
iNe  marine  remains  .are  to  be  found  in  the  sides  of 
this  momtain. 

,The  mode  in  which  journeys  are  perCsrmed  in 
Southern.  Africa  is  by  hiring  ^arge  waggons^  drawh 
bf  a .  teaaif  vrliich  oonsista  of  ten  or  twelve  oxen* 
These,  travel  from  five  to  BA^en  hours  a  day,  ge^ 
nerally  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  in  the  houn. 
Aft^r  passing  the  Table  monntain,  they  came  to 
jdie  isthmus,  which'  consists  of  a  sandy  fht,  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  le^ 
vel  of  the  aea.  HeK,  along  the  eastern  coaet,  are 
fisttiid  numerous  dieila,  several  hundred  feet  higher^ 
^md.  aecumulated  chiefly  in  the  caves  of  the  moua^ 
lains^  .  Mr  Barroi^  is  of  .opinion,  that  they  have 
been  conveyed  thither  by  the  myriads  of  sea  fowl 
^at  (roqfaetkt  the  African  diores.  The  travellers 
iiext  enteired  uitq  an  extensive  valley,  bordered  by 
fletached  mounfams,  called  the  Tigerberg,  Paarl- 
herg,  Simoubefig,  and  by  a  very  lofty  range,  which 
sbita  •  in  its  eastern  eatremity .  The  most  copious 
^iifLitiost  psofitable  produce  is  wine.  An  acre  of 
graund  will  yield  five  pipes  of  one  hundred  and  My- 
fioiur  gailona  each/ which  will  sdtt  from.  L.  10  to  L.  90 

IS 


«|«ipew  Ther  ^pei.««ise4  at  the  Cape  are  e<|«4  ta 
tlMwe  of  «qr  ether  c9oii«try  ;,  the  kiftiiei'  qp^y  eC 
the  wine,  tkerefoney  teiionly  he  inqpmted-M  the  vm* 
perfeof  fementilkieiiv  and  to  the  practidQ  of.piriliBg 
ike  grapes  hefore  they  ire  #]pe«.  Tharhrttidy  alae, 
bebg  (Usfcilled  with  teo .  much  rapidil^,  tmbtbea  m 
akrong  en^yreumalie'ta^^ 
/  The  Dutch  peasanA'shewe  here  lAoce.thtti  the 
iisaal  apat%  whichchtf  oeterises  his  jMkm.  He  km 
no  idee  of  what  aft  English  jbraer  ^la  cemforti) 
Hifl  apartments  are  alnrast  destsilMe  of  fiimitiwa.; 
the  windowa  are  wiiflioilt  glass  ;  the  $Offr»  %M  dirtyp 
aiid  swarm,  with  iBasdtSk  ;Eved  wot^  akilht  iregei 
tahtaa,  and  soots,  dmigk  isesily  pmoUred;.  e*e  itr^ 
sapimd  by  him  ;  hisi  mAe  enjapmmt  ia  ib  the  pij|^» 
which  nemr  ^uits  hb  ipratfai  unliees  tK^  taberhia 
f^Mi  of  brandy,  or.to  eat«his  m€8la»aeii5ied  up  three 
times  8  day,  and'coinktfng.ef  Bsm^oti  smitnpin^  in 
ittb*  The.mistressf  of  &e'  £mu)yv  in  ISke  manner^ 
remaiw  ar&U!uoe:ia  fioMt  of*  the  tabiewOH;  which 
stands  her  eoffe&pat  eonstsallly  boilii^  She  mA 
hei*  danghtefs  codtiima  seMed  the  whole  dey  wjtii 
their  hands  folded  in  the  most  listless  apathy*. 
They  hare  no  meetfaiga  jbp?  divoDpooi  .&irs»  balls, 
ev  mttsieal  paistie^  The'history  of  <G|ie  4ay  fom^ 
that>ef  th^iv  whf^e  li¥ea*  That  saeh^anfme  is  go* 
ingito  to*]i^  to^'thUrohi  or  to  be  mavHed,  or  thatf: 
t^Soqesiiuttia  heyeateleA  eome  battle^  fiwto  the 
eedyiibUbntBvhytwIuichli&ia'dife^       Thcm^ 


each  occupies  a  fiinn  several  miles  <  Bcpuep  at  A$ 
rate  of  a  fiurthing  an  ncre,  no  two  neighbonn  caa 
agree  about  the  Innits  of  Ihek  reqiectrre  pos* 
sessions.  This  dispension  is  much  prenieted  by  the 
system  <ii  messuring  the  fields^  aocerdiBg  to  the 
length  of  time  spent  in  Milking  aeross  them* 
There  is  indeed  an  officer,  whose  express  fonctiott 
it  is  to  pace  the  territory ;  but  it  is  often  alleged, 
that  the  esLtent  of  his  Arises  is  modifiod  by  his 
good  or  evil  inclination  t^ihp  tenant  of  the  ground* 
Reading  and  writiiig  are  tery  imperfectly  ta^ht  f 
eren  those  who  employ  a  schoolmiaster,  cannot  car« 
ry  the  division  of  labour  so  &r  as  to  allot  that  for 
his  sole  function ;  he  must  make  himself  serrice^ 
able  in  other  capacities*  Our  tnrveller  saw  one, 
who  was  dnymg  a  plough,  which  a  Hottentot  was 
guiding.  HoipitaKty,  however,  is  a  virtue  which 
they  eminently  possess.  With  the  exception  of 
his  nex</  i^ighboitr,  with  whqm^  he  is  probably  at 
variance,  no  farmer  ever  passes  the  house  of  ano- 
ther. He  enters  without  ceremqny,  sidutea  the  fa« 
m3y,  and  seats  himself,  as  if  the  house  ^em  his 
ovfn.  '*•     ' 

The  party  now  entered  the  Karrooi  or  great 
desert,  through  which  they  travelled  eastwird  fbr 
nine  days  without  meeting  a  human  halntataon. 
They  only  met  a  graxier  irom  the  Sni^uwberg,  dtiv;- 
ing  a  large  herd  of  sheep  and  cattle  ibr  Uie  Cape 
market.    The  sour  and  §m^  f^^  on  whsditliaio 
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catde  ive  ofaUged  io.feedJit'lheirpMSi^  through 
tUsiieBiKty  appeanf  to  M?  B«riow' the  okief  caiMt 
of  tiie  bad  qoalky  of  asrimal  food  at  the  Ckpe^ 
Xkeir  CQutse  lajr  betnmn  the  taro  great  raises  of 
the  Zwarte  Bei^«>  aad  iNiovrweldt,  hofth  a£  whidi 
nerottfaeiif  covered  with  snow.  Hie  Jbtter^  m  finr 
90  could  be  judged,  ^peaved  not  Ie»  vtfaan  ten 
tbousaud  feet  iaJieig^*  On  the  Sion  merr  they 
foHAdy  iu  on  ofMung  of;  the  Zivarte  Beig»  aiam* 
house,  TOthB  feiy  hfthitatioiigf  lyhidii  fonaed  a  fl|pie< 
eies  of  oasis.  Here  ha^riiig  atopfed  to  r^fnrii  tbaiBk 
sehres,  thejr  again  launehed  into  tba  deierl^  andyhi 
aenren  daya  imie,  armed  at  tihe  village^of.  GrAaf 
Reynoty  ^thieb  faorderi  immodtaipty  on*  Claffioland^ 
,  G^mif  B^eyBefe  ia  500  lailes  ftem  the.Gapeu  It 
iaan  aaaa»hhigk  of  mud  hfika^  and  exhiUla  on  14^ 
peanmee  move  miaerabk  than  die  poorest  viUage 
in  England.  The  watta  <  and  floon  are  in  a  great 
nuaattce  noideninned  fay  the:  tennitea.  Then  is  & 
jailf  hat.  00. littla  te^fUe,  thpt  m  !&igliah  deaerfep 
er  beii^  oonfinod  in  it,  went  ovit  the  iirat  night 
thmugh  thertfaatoh.  Although  the  eountiyJa  if^tp 
tile,  the  indolence  of  ^e  inhahitanta  is  such,  th^t 
Ae  mpflt  ooBUBon  neteswrjiea  ean  a^areely  be  pro* 
cwed. .  There  13  neither  nil](»  butter,  nor  oheeae } 
n*ithor.  hutches,  chandler,  'grocer,  mir  baker*  The 
whole  district,  with  the  neighbouring  one  ot  Brunt* 
jcahodgte^  bveathed  th^ti  nothing  but  war  against 
tJM.Cairw*   'ThiS);hist  people  seemed^  indqed«  to 


h»w  pasmi  Aeir  U«iite ;  bat  tb*  tetl  ndtiw,  il 

WBB  suppowdi  of  tUi  Mger  dtora  to  ve|Ml  the  n* 
cvotcftimeiit,  was  tho  hope  of  ^tm^einig  e  por^^ 
taoB  fif  the  herds  belonging  to  Ihe^a*  Aocorihigy 
ly^  iU  the .  hostile  prepamtions  ivrane  ordmed  to  bo 
dkcoatinued,  wd  the  porty  deteramed  to  [ifooee^ 
into  the  Onfire  eountff »  ^  acconttodote  maMeWi 
if  possible,  in  sh  eitfiioable  inminer.- 
'  Before  proceednig  on  thk  embeisjr,  they  made  4 
sbfrt  eKOumion  tO'  Zvatticops,  or  Algoa  Bay.  Ite 
moit  TemotlcaUe  ol^eel  on  their*  route  wis  a  sab 
lAoy'thehirgest  in  Southern  Afiiea»irhere  saeb 
lakes  are  itryconsmon,  and  aro'^eaied'.salt-paitt. 
The  water  wm  talt  as  bi»e,  and  the  bottann  eo- 
mred  i|rith  a*  sheet  of  that  mineia)  resoBabling  ice 
10  ^pearanoe,  atid  hard  as  reek*  The  tbj  imsds 
produce  a.  ftf^  ^po^dery  sak,  like  flakes  of  snowi 
ishiab  ir  mwh  <viiNiid4  •  lions  are* very  nmnerous. 
Mr  Barrow  ooi*mi>erts  ittebgly  the  eemdon  Mea 
of  the  oourago  amd  b«roisi»  of  >this  bdafted  lord  of 
the  forests:  He  dMerihes  hisf  as  eowajgdlyaiid 
treaehelpeiis,  n^^ror  iaitfiMkMg  uirfess  ih  stebuMMdOb 
Zwartkops  Bay  a^dt  good  anchorage^  bat  no 
flfcelter.  Fish,  particHkaly  Meek  nrfiides,  are  'Msry 
abundant*  The^  <eoiintry  k  fertile^  8n4  cotttatai 
fine  forests ;'  but  the  want  of  a  market  reisers  the 
ftiriAers mkieral^fy poor^  ^'-    .  !• 

On  retomiDg  t^  Ginaf  Reynet,  M^  Bmm^IhuI 
an  opportunity  of^  ob^er^log^  the  small  lemnaht  of 


Ivwolf  were  aid  to  htte  be^ft  numeroiis;  wm 
Atty  were  amrly  id)  either  extiiiet  or  ledueed 
t^  ^very^  Only  one  of  llieir  old  d^taku^ 
OiUed  Haasbed:,  minrived^  As  Atmrn,  they  are 
iiwftid  with  extreme  erqclty*  Whippings  with 
heavy  leather  theagi»  formn  the  lighteflt  fart  oi 
their  punisfamait. «  :  Firing  wnall  dmk  into  their 
1^  is  net  unireq[aent]y  pntftiaod  f  end  ioakant 
death  is  semeliiBes  the  e<mse<|iienee  of  the  maater^s 
(xratality.  The  kshes  are  inflicted,. not  by  num^ 
fter,  bu^  I^  tame ;  theyare  continued  tiU  the  mas* 
lar  baa-smoked  ajoertmn  niudMr  of  ^>esu  This 
^  flogging  by  pipee"  has  been  so  much  approved 
iof,  as  to  be  iiitroduped  into  semral  others  of  the 
I>atch  setderaentsy 
The  Hottentot*  is  described  by  Mr  Bttrowas 
1»  quiet,  timid,  perfeetly  harmless,  honest,  and 
.  He:  |s  lako  idnd  and  affertianate^  and 
Mady:  t«>  share  his:bst  morsel  with  his  oempanion& 
{ndelenea  is  his .  diaoipse,  which  nothing  but  the 
eioste&trane  tenor  can.  owreome.  The  oalla  of 
hnnger  are  inaiifficient }  whieh  is  .the  more  re* 
^nirtaUe^r'aadMay  soe  .the  geeatest  gfaittons  on  the 
Imnp  >o(  the-  earth*  Ten  of  them  ate  a  middling 
fiaed  <m  >  in  three  days.  ^^  T|ie  word  with  them 
$nii^  to  eat  and  sleep.-'  The  grease,  which  forms 
t»^%liidt  bla^  coatmg  (wer  their  skins,  however 
ttlki  oriMnenlsi^  ia  eoMeiv^  to  be  a  s^hitary  prep 
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cMticm  against  the  inftuenee  of  the  8an?t  nqft  ia 
M  panned  a  cliimte*  In  th^  Kenalesy  the  exi* 
Gfaimge  of  dried  skins  ler  beadsr  nwtai .  fawtteut 
and  other  svch  onoments,  it  ^  coiMdered  aa  bgr  w> 
tiiMn^  a  prudent  aUeralaon.  The  HflttentotB^lof 
both  aexe8»  when  youngs  aie  by  no  .meant  dc^Menft 
in  pononal  appearance ;  Imt  at  they  glow  M,  the 
two  sexes,  iemales  espepially,  iota  their  ahape,  aad 
beeoMe  fanmoderately.fBt.  The  number  of  Hetr 
teatets  in  the  dittriet  of  •  Graaf  Beyset  it  estimate 
ed  at  10,000.  i       •      . 

The  mission  now  set  out  for  Caffieland* .  A 
party  o£  anotied  coloniats  effiwed  to  aoaompany 
them,  solely,  it  was  auqpeeted»  with,  a  Tiew  to 
amusement,  and  secretly  pei^aps  ta  plunder  $  but 
the  party  courageously  resolved  to  tniat  to  the 
good  chahictOT  of  the  Caflftes^  andahew.no  symp** 
toms  of  fear.  They  solm  arrived  at  a  party  of 
about  three  hundred.  .The  men  appeared  the  fins- 
est  figures  tihey  had  ever  seen,  tail,  nibutty  and 
muscular,  with  a  firm  eairiage  and.an  open  SHiiljr 
countenanee.  The  women  weoe  of  low  a^tuw^ 
strong  limbed,  and  by  no  meant  haadsbmei  but  their . 
extreme  gaiety  and  good  humour,  without  mxf  mix* 
ture  of  immodesty,  prepossessed  our  tra^eUeis  mnoh 
in  their  favour*  The  habitations  were  meraly  twigs 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  parabola,  covened  with;gntt 
and  branches  of  trees,  and  were  evidently  built  dtir 
ly  for  tanporary  use*    Tho  misaiooL  haying  fOBfe 
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(lanied  of  Ae  inroadi  made  into  the  cdkaauff  Ae 
chiefs  statedf  that  theie  were  prompted  solely  by 
the  example  set  firsthand  on  a  greater  scale,  by  the 
odoiuBt8«  This,  it  aeems,  was  an  undeniable  fiiet, 
so  that  the  British  oould  only  stipulate  for  the  good 
cendnet  of  dieir  subjects  in  fntui^,  pron^ded  the 
Caffires  observed  a  similar  procedure*  Nothing, 
however,  ooald  be  concluded  without  the  king 
Greika,  with  whom  these  chiefs  happened  to  be 
somewhat,  at  variance.  To  G^ka^  accordipgiy, 
the  mission  set  out,  and  arrived  in  a  few  days* 
They  fiMOdd  him  absent  at  a  ne^bouring  village, 
on  an  aknrm,  that  the  wdves  were  threatening  his 
cattle ;  but  be  soon  appeared,  riding  on  an  ox  at 
fiill  gallop*  He  shewed  pleasurr  at  seeing  them, 
end  proceeded  without  ceremony  to  business,  causr 
ii^  tiiem  to  sit  in  a  drele  for  the  convenience  of 
conversation.  He  bbaarved  that  no  encroachments 
had  been  committed  by  any  of  his  immediate  sub- 
jecte,  but  by  those  of  chiefs  who  owned  indeed  his 
supramacy,  biA  had  given  him  nmch  cause  of  com- 
plaint. He  readily  agreed  to  all  the  oenditions 
p»posed>  whieh^  besides  the  maintenance  of  peace 
between  the  districts^  included  the  affording  relief 
to^aneh  vessels  as  should  be  shipwrecked  on  their 
coasts.  In  fact,  it  appeared,  that,  on  such  occa-  * 
simis,  the  riupwreoked  mariners  had  been  treated 
in  the  v&j  best  manner  in  every  respect,  except 
that^  ^metal  buttona  being  an  irreastible  tempter 
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.  The  Csfires  ar&eiitkely  Ugdc^ bm  bear  m^  trade 
of  the  negro  fcAtures. .  ,Iii  tbe  form,  of  their  skoQ 
and  faee  they  fMipr  littb  ftma  the  mast  pciffecfc 
Europeans  Mr  Barrow  aair  few  tames,  of  agsicnL* 
turiL  indnstry.  Tkia  was  explained  fag^  tltt  king  t# 
arise  from  the  constant  state  of  warfiure  in  which 
the  nation  had  for  some  years  been  engaged.  FinsU 
tnrage,  however »  is  'their  chief  and  favourite,  oom^ 
pation.  The  game  being  now  nearly  ekhionistedf 
there  is  no  longer  room  for  bnttting,  wfaieii  odier- 
wise  might  often  be  preferred.  Their  cattk  are 
under  the  most  perfeet  command  ^  aaliglidi  wkhtfai 
di&rently  modified,  causes  a  large  herd  either  to 
go  out  to  graze^  or  to  come  to. he.  milfced*  -  They 
subsist  chiefly  on  the  milk.;  it  is  only  oa  great  ee^ 
jcasions  c^  festival  that  a  oow  is  killed*  It  ia  ie« 
mackable,  however,  although  tiiey  live  on  a  boaot 
^wanning  with  fish,  that  Ifbcy  make  nor  nse  of  thai 
food,  and  do  not  possess  a  brat  <nr:qaMe  tif  an^de^ 
ficription^  Tbey  are  ingfsmQ|i&  in:  seteral  adiSf 
Though  they  cannot  smek iron,  yepi'nMi  (ime  aijoiia 
serving  for  a.  hammer,  aad  the  other  trntJan  anriti 
they  fiishiod  it'iiit0  almost  a^y  reqiwred  ihipa 
They  prepare  caif  skins  also  very  skilihllyi for.  AwMt 
their  bodkin  being  of  pol^ied  ken,,  and  their  tbraad 
the  muscular  fibres  of  wild. animals*...  Marriage  is 
invariably  oo&doeted  by  safa^  an-  tti  ioii  ;two  oam 


imog  ^  ^onktKm  pHc^  t>f  a  wife.  Polygamy  te 
peraiitted,  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  purchase,  h 
«Diifilied  to  the  chieft,  who  seek  helpmates  in  pre^ 
feiience  fTDm'  auibng  the  Tatnbookies,  a  neighboui^ 
iiig  iTifaeL   '  Conjugal  infidelity  is  rare. 

On  returning  from  the  Cafire  country,  it  was 
nsolTod  to  undertake  an  expedition  over  the  Sneuw- 
beiig/or  Mountains  of  Snow;  to  the  north,  with 
^e  view  of  observing  this  almost  untrodden  region^ 
and-  the  Bosjesmans,  its  savage  inhabitants.  The 
travellers,  in  their  ascent,  soon  came  to  a  cavern 
which  had  been  inhabited  by  these  people.  Mr 
Barrow  was  much  surprised  to  find  here  drawings 
of  animals  executed  with  an  accuracy,  as  well  as 
force  and  spirit,  which  would  scarcely  have  disgra* 
ced  an  European  artist.  The  materials  were  char*' 
coal,  pipe*clay,  and  the  different  ochres.  Soon 
afl^r,  at  the  house  of  the  Commandant  of  Sneuw«- 
faerg,  he  fsaw  a  Bosjesman  prisoner,  who  described 
liis  countrymen  as  a  truly  miserable  race,  sufiering 
indescribably  from  cold  and  want  of  food,  knowing 
every  nation  around  to  be  enemies  continually 
planning  their  destruction,  and  never  hearing  a 
bird  scream,  without  apprehending  danger. 

The  Sneuwberg  presents  an- aspect  of  nature  very 
different  from  the  other  tracts  bordering  on  the 
Cape.  It  has  the  same  foundation  of  blue  schis- 
tus;  but  the  v^per  regions  consist  of  horizontal 
dhita  of  sandstone,  without  those  quartaose  masses. 
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which  distaogiiish  the  other  chains.  Tkk  veg^ 
is  entirely  destitute  of  treei»  but  produces  in  dbuii^ 
dance  grass  and  cora»  tbou^  this  last  is  liable  t# 
that  great  scourge  of  AjGrica»  the  locust.  The 
sheep  are  the  best  whieh  the  colony  iproduceB. 
The  situation  of  the  inhabitants  is  peculiarly  hard^ 
from  being  perpetually  exposed  to  the  ottad^  of  the- 
savage  Bo^esmans^  The  fiumer  can  neither  ploi^;b> 
SOW}  nor  resspf  unless  anned.  He  dare  net  even  go 
out  to  gather  a  few  v^etables,  without  a  gun  m 
his  hand.  This  perpetual  dangtf  gives  them  mote 
hardy,  and  active  habits  thim  the  other  oolenists. 
The  women  even  possess  more  animatioiv;  and 
some  have  taken  a  musquet,  and  attacked  the  a^ 
sailants. 

The  party,  proeeeding  with  an  advanced  guard 
for  the  puipose  of  observation,  succeeded  at  length 
in  sur]>rising  a  kraal  of  Bo^eamans^  Contrary  to 
express  orderss,  two  of  the  guides  fired)  upon  which 
the  whole  of  the  kraal  set  up  frightful  screams,  and 
ran  to  the  top  of  the  neighbouring  rocks,  find* 
ing  themselves  not  pursued,  and  presents  oflfere^ 
the  children  first  came  down,  then  the  women} 
lastly,  three  or,  four  men  i  but  no  more  could  be 
induced  to  approach-  They  are  perhiqps  the  u^iest 
race  in  nature ;  though,  if  the  letter  S  be  consider- 
ed as  the  line  of  beauty,  it  might  be  presented  by  a 
section  from  the  breast  to  the  knee.  The  protu- 
berance behind  consisted  of  fat  whicht  in  walki]^ 
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%ldi  Bi  fiBYeriiig  and  t^emttlott  mofckm,  Vkt  nasses 
•fjdUy*  The  BosseniBU  are  garfer,  more  active^ 
and  more  ingeuioos,  than  tlie  Hottentots  of  the  eo'* 
lony.  In  the  enmiQr  between  them  and  the  colo* 
nists,  cemented  by  a  long  series  of  lU  oflfees,  Mr 
JBarrow  hnpoleB  the  diief  btame  to  the  latter. 
r.  A&mt  retaming  to  tke  Cape,  Mr  Barrow  under^ 
)j^k  by  himaelf  a  journey  along  the  western  ooast, 
ifito  the  country  of  the  Namaquas.  Tlie  soil  on 
Ais'pmt  of  the  coast  is  almost  pure  sand,  but  pos^ 
atssed  of  an  adhemre  quality  which  relnders  it  sur- 
paiffiBgly  fertile.  Immense  crops  of  wheat  and 
bflriey/  besides  all  sorts  of  TOgetaibles,  are  produced 
with  litda  tnltote«  Sometimes  ploughkig  is  un« 
necessary  fbom  the  loose  character  of  the  soil.  Hie 
taountaimi  are  composed  of  sandstone,  and  often 
tower  to  an  immense  heiglit  in  columnar  pyramids^ 
and  other  forms,  which  give  them  the  appearance 
i^f  works  of  arti  The  whete  of  this  coast,  to  a  tast 
ostent  northwards^  is  compeeed  entirely  of  sand  and 
sandstone*' 

,:  The  Nibiiaquas  do  not  materially  differ  in  «p- 
peanuiee  from  the  other  Hottentots,  though  their 
language  is  entirely  distinct.  Beyond  th^n,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Orange  river,  are  the  Damaras» 
inho  inhabit  a  tery  poor  country,  and  subsist  en- 
tirely by  manufacturing  and  selling  to  their  neigh- 
jbonrs  the  wppec  with  which  their  mountains- 
a)iound. 


Mr  Barrow  UMkrlook  anollMr  emammm  inAtf 
tlie  coastrjr  of  the  Caffinei ;  but  as  it  led  him  o¥«r 
nearly  the  aanie  ground,  the  great  hogth  of  the 
present  amdjais  will  prediide  pur  follGrwing  him. 

Mr  Barrow^  in  his  second  journey  to  the  eoittU 
try  of  the  Cafiresi  obtained  some  inteUigenoe  ie« 
speeting  the  naitien  of  the  Boshuanaa.  No  stepi^ 
howewr,  were  taken  to  follow  up  this  infonnatioa# 
till  an  accidental  oomhinatum  of  Gircumstaneei 
brought  that  people  fully  into  netice*  In  1801»  as 
the  colony  laboured  under  a  aearcity  of  cattle^  Mesflw 
TrutterandSamiaerviUe»  aoconpamedby  adnqghtB* 
man,  secretary,  several  Dutdli  boors,  and  a  body  of 
Hottentots^  were  sent  to  find,  if  possible,  a  supply 
insomeof  the  remote  parts  of  the  settlement.  Af^ 
ter  passing  the  Grreat  Kamroo,  they  eame  to  the 
eountry  of  the  Bosjesmins,  a  lew  of  whom  they  mm, 
ezhibitingtiMise  symptoms  of  extreme  poverty  whidi 
.  all  trarellers  have  iemaiked«  BeyMd  them  they 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  Orange  river,  which  they 
£Niiid  to  be  inherited  by  a  tribe  of  Hottentots^ 
eaUed  Kora,  or  Kicunms,  nraeh  superior  to  the  Bos« 
jewians  in  circumstances  and  appearanee.  Though 
entirdly  unacquainted  with  agriculture,  their  Aodu 
were  tolerably  numerous,  and  they  were  more 
oleanly,  active,  and  nitelligent»  than  the  more 
southern  tribes*  Here  they  met  a  Boshuana^  and 
received  frran  him  such  an  account  of  his  eomMty 
and  nation,  as  tempted  them  to  proceed.    Under 
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his  gtiidaiiee  they  reached  tbe  frontier,  and  sent 
forward  one  of  their  guides  to  Leetakoo,  the  capi- 
tal. He  soon  returned  with  four  deputies  from  the 
king,  who  brought  full  assurance  of  a  welcome  re- 
ception. Next  day,  other  four  more  amved,  one 
of  whom  was  the  brother  of  the  king.  They  im- 
mediately, therefore,  began  their  journey  through 
a  fertile  and  finely  watered  country,  and,  jn  a  few 
days,  arrived  at  Leetakoo^  They  were  surprised 
to  find  it  a  large  town,  containing  from  two  to 
three  thousand  houses,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  They  were  received  in  a 
most  friendly  manner  by  the  king,  a  venerable  old 
man,  who  immediately  invited  them  to  his  house, 
and  introduced  them  to  his  two  vdves.  A  very 
great  measure  of  curiosity,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  excited  by  their  appearance,  more  particularly 
among  the  female  inhabitants.  The  bag  in  which 
their  hair  was  tied  up  caused  peculiar  wonder,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  the  tail  of  an  animal  fastened 
to  the  bead. 

The  Boshuanas  display  considerable  ingenuity 
in  the  construction  of  their  houses.  Each  is  built 
within  an  enclosure,  containing  apartments  for  the- 
different  branches  of  the  family.  The  ground  is 
raised  so  that  the  water  may  escape  out  at  the  door ; 
and  an  open  space  in  front  being  employed  fof 
cooking,  the  interior  is  kept  free  from  the  incon« 
▼enience  of  smoke.     Coolness  is  maintained  by  a 
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species  of  large  mmosa^  with  which  every  house  is 
overshadowed,  and  the  branches  of  which  are  pre- 
served with  religious  care«  The  people  are  not 
entirely  black,  like  the  eastern  Caffires  ;  some  are 
of  a  bronze  colour,  and  others  of  a  brown,  approach- 
ing  to  that  of  the  Hottentots.  They  have  not  the 
fine  athletic  figure  of  the  Caffres ;  but  have  made 
greater  progress  in  civilization  and  the  arts.  Though 
pasturage  be  their  chief  occupation,  they  also  eul* 
tivate .  the  ground,  and  raise  different  species  of 
seeds,  of  whidi  the  principal  is  the  Holcus  surgum^ 
commonly  boiled  with  milk.  This  labour,.  hoW« 
f^ver^  as  in  all  rude  states,  is  entirely  devolved  upon 
tbe  female  sex«  They.bave  an  eager  passioh  for  to«^ 
baceo.  They  eat.  without  distiQction  the  flesh  of 
all  the.  wild  animajs  whom  they  kill  in  huntings 
eV^  thajb  of  wolves,  leopards^  and  hyenas*  The 
^arty  offered  knives  in  barter,  which  were  rejected 
]|vith/, contempt,  as. they  had  knives  oS  their  own 
m^lle  tin  cut. with  two  edges,  and  of .  much  superior 
quality.  Cattle,  knives,  and  beads, .  'were  their 
0tiuadingiC(»t&modities,  and  circulated  a^  money* 
^  The  government' of  the  Bosbuanas  is  patriarchal^ 
The  old  men.ibi^m  a  council,  without  whoae  ad* 
^ce  the  king  undertakes  ndtfaing  of  importance. 
They  deqide^  aL^,.  the  differences  which  arise 
^tnong  the  membefs  of  the  community.;  though^ 
from  th^:  gentle  and  peaceable  disposition  here 
fw^dX^ntf  quAiH'i^ls  are  few  and  of  little  import* 
.ance. 


The  misaioa  Bad  determined  to  proceed  north- 
v^ards,  in  order  to  vifiit  the  Barroltos,  a  tribe  of 
whom  they  had  learned  some .  particulars.  The 
king  of  Leetakooj  however,  dret^such  an  Unfavour- 
able and  alarming  picture  of  that'  nation^  thdt  thety 
were  deterred  from  advancing;.  But>  oti  their  retnm 
homewards  from  Leetakoo,  they  meta  Hottentot  who 
had  been  in  the  country  of  the  Barroloos^  and  as- 
sured them  that:they  were  a  milder^  more  civili2edi 
and  courteous  people,  than  the  BoshuaOas ;  that 
their  cities  were  larger,  their  houses  better  built,  and 
their  fields  more  highly  cultivated^  and  that  their 
capital  was  only  ten  days'  journey  distant  froogi 
Leetakoo.  The  king  of  the  Bothuanas  appeaored^ 
therefore^  to  have  been  swayed  by  the  jealousy 
usual  among  neighbouring  states;  though,  irom 
9ubsequent  accounts,  it  appears  doubtfid  if  his  re- 
port was  so  wholly  unfounded  as  was  at  on^  timo 
supposed. 

Soon  after  the  report  of  Messrs  Trutter  and 
Sommerville  was  received  at  the  Cape,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  felt  a  laudable  desire  to  follow 
out  this  interesting  train  of  discovery.  Lord  Cale- 
don,  therefore^  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  twenty 
persons,  whmn  he  sent  under  the  command  of  Dr 
Cowan  and  Lieut.  Donovan^  with  .iristraetions  to 
cross  the  African  continent  4W  far  as  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  of  Mosambique  or  Sofala.  They, 
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accordingly,  penetrated  beyond  Leetakoo ;  and  a 
letter,  dated  the  21st  of  December  1808,  was  re- 
ceived from  Dr  Cowan,  *  who  was  then  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Makkrakka,  a  chief  who  had  separated 
from  the  king  of  Leetakoo*     They  were  in  about 
SV  S.  lat.  which  would  make  them  nearly  eleven 
days'  journey  beyond  that  city.     The  country  was 
described  as  more  rich  and  beautiful  than  any  they 
had  yet  seen  in  Southern  Africa ;  it  was  'watered 
by  the  riv^  Meloppo,  which  rose  out  of  a  large 
lake,  and  flowed  in  a  north-west  direction.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  kindness  which  they  experienced 
from  Makkrakka,  who  even  sent  his  brother  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  Wanketchies,  the  tribe  whom 
they  were  next  to  visit.     Unfavourable  rumours, 
however,  arising.  Lord-  Caledon  sent  a  vessel  to 
~Sofala>  to  make  every  possible  inquiry.     The  intel- 
ligence there  received  was,  that,  the  travellers  hav- 
ing arrived  in  the  dominioiis  of  the  king  of  Zaire, 
between  Inhambane  and  Sofala,  that  prince  made 
a  demand  of  one  of  the  boat-shaped  waggons  in 
which  they  conveyed  their  baggage  ;— that  this  be- 
ing refused,  he  set  upon  them  in  the  night,  and 
cut  the  whole  party  to  pieces,  except  two,  who  es- 
caped.    The  governor  of  Mosambique,  having  sent 
some  trusty  n^roes  up  the  country,  received  near- 
ly the  same  information. 
■  ■  ■  I  ■■■^h».i^«— — ^fc^i    I  '    ■ '  ■ 11     .1      1.        «  .» 

*  Quart.  Bev.  July  1815, 
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Mr  Campbell,  whose  travels  we  shall  presently 
tioticOy  received  at  Leetakoo  information  somewhat 
differing  from  the  above*  The  catastrophe,  he  was 
told,  happened  in  the  country  of  Wanketzens,  the 
same  doubtless  which  Cowan  calls  the  Wanketchieis. 
They  were  at  first  well  received  ;  but  that  treach- 
erous people  were  only  watching  the  opportunity 
of  attack.  The  two  chiefs  imprudently  went  to 
bathe,  leaving  one  party  at  the  waggons,  and  ano- 
ther to  guard  the  cattle*  Hie  natives  successive- 
ly attacking  these  three  parties,  cut  them  all  off 
except  one,  who  also  was  afterwards  taken,  and  put 
to  death.  Mr  Campbell  saw  the  bugle  which  Mr 
Donovan,  who  belonged  to  the  light  infantry,  wore 
in  his  cap  ;  and  some  other  fragments  of  dress  and 
ornament.  The  difterence  of  place  and  circum- 
stance may  have  arisen  from  the  number  of  hands 
through  which  the  reports  passed  ;  and  no  doubt 
can  unhappily  remain  of  the  dej^orable  issue  whic)i 
attended  this  expedition. 

In  the  years  1803-6,  Dr  Henry  Lichtenstein  vi* 
sited  the  di£ferent  countries  of  Southern  Africa. 
The  greater  part  of  his  journey  coincides  with  that 
performed  not  long  before  by  Mr  Barrow ;  in  con- 
sideration of  which,  and  of  our  limits,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  that  part  of  his  narrative  which 
relates  to  the  residepce  simong  the  Boshuanas. 
That  people  is  iso  interesting,  and  yet  so  imper*- 
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fectly  kiiown,  as  to  render  it  desirable^  in  tJieir  ease, 
to  collect  all  possiUe  ii^QnMtion. 

In  entering  the-  country  of  the  Boshii^nas,  Lich- 
tenstein  and  his  party  iviere  accompagued  by  a  na* 
Hve  of  the.  name  of  Kok.     The  first  whpm  they 
met  wei^  soitae  shepherds  lying  unoter  the  shade  of 
a  lofty  Giraffis  tree.     They  isiniediately  went  to 
meet  the  traveUers,  «nd  addressed  them  with  Mor^ 
ra,  borrowed  irqm  good  mofTOWi  which  they  ha4 
learned  from  the  missionarieSi     At  sight  of  Kok* 
they  4;eQitsfied  itheir  joy  byloiid  laughter  and  clap*- 
ping  jQf£.  hands.     M.  lichtenstein,  who,  we  know 
not  why,  h^  conceived  the  most  dreadful  appre- 
hensiops  Irom  the  chamcter  q£  the  people^  was 
much  reassured  by  this  interview,  and  still  more 
when  they  m^  another  party,  whose  tend^  inqui- 
ries after  some  of  their  countrymen  whp  had  acr 
companied  Kok,  and  pathetic  lamentationii  pvf^ 
two  who  had  died,  gave  the  most  favou^iM^  an« 
pression  of  their  gentle  and  hmnane  dispositiops* 
Our  travellers,  therefore,  proceeded  without  appre- 
hension, and  soon  came  to  a  village,  where  iStiej 
were  received  with  the  same  frankness  and  cordia- 
lity.    The  natives,,  and  pardculavly  the  jQamaleSy 
shewed  here  peculiar  readiness  in  hdpia^  thm- 
selves  to  tobacco,  and  to  the  provisions  whidt  the 
travelling  party  spread  out  far  dinner.     Soon  afber 
their  departure  from  this  village^  they  crossed  the 
river  Kuruhman,  and,  by  a  winding  path  tlirough 
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A  wood  of  6ne  trees,  arrived  at  Leetakoo.  Hiey 
were  conducted  to  a  spot  shaded  by  three  Gtraflfe 
trees,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  particularly 
fine,  and  said  to  be  the  favourite  tree  of  the  king. 
An  immense  crowd  soon  assembled,  and  block^ 
up  the  passage  of  the  waggons.  Kok  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  the  king,  who  quickly  appeared  }  c^ 
old  man  about  sixty,  of  a  serious  aspect,  witii  ft 
mantle  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  cap  on  his  head. 
He  approached  dowly,  followed  by  a  number  of 
men  of  his  own  age,  who  formed  a  semicircle  be^ 
hind  him.  He  welcomed  them  cordially,  and  pro- 
mised soon  to  pay  them  a  visit  at  their  own  retSh 
dence.  Ai^er  some  conversation,  a  pipe  of  tobaecb. 
was  presented  to  his  majesty  ;  who,  having  lighted 
it,  immediately  began  to  inhale  the  smoke  by  largft 
draughts  after  the  African  manner.  He  then  hand- 
ed it  over  his  shoulder,  to  tlie  prime  ministei*,  wliOt 
having  imitated  his  master's  example,  trahsfbrred 
it  to  another,  tad  it  thus  passed  iront  hand  toliaild« 
till  it.  veached  the  lowest  of  the  train.  As  evening 
s^^roacbed,  the  monarch  took  his  leave. 

From  this  thne,  visHs  were  frequent  i  and  4)h 
ond'occaaion,  the  king  brought  his  two  wives  to 
see  the  strangers:  One  of  them  was  called  Maknit- 
seheah,,  about  twaity-t wo  years  old,  atid  of  extreme 
beauty.  This  quality  had  led  the  king  tb  raise 
her  from  the  lowest  rank,  and  make  her  his  princi- 
•pal  wife.    The  other  was  Marani,  only  fifteen,  not 
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nearly  so  handsome,  but  an  agreeable  little  girl. 
Their  rank  was  indicated  by  a  profuse  display  of  or- 
namental dress.  Their  mantles  were  trimmed  with 
the  most  valuable  furs,  and  on  their  left  shoulder 
was  fastened  a  bundle  of  cats'  tails,  which  hung 
down  before  and  behind.  A  variety  of  necklaces, 
composed  of  plates  of  copper,  bone,  and  coral, 
were  worn  very  wide,  and  hanging  down  upon  the 
breast.  Makaitschoah  had  fastened  on  her  arm  no 
less  than  seventy-two  copper  rings,  which  she  seem- 
ed to  view  as  affording  the  fullest  indication  of 
her  rank,  and  took  peculiar  delight  in  having  them 
examined  and  coimted.  Tea,  which  was  first  of- 
fered, appeared  veiy  little  acceptable ;  wine  was 
greatly  preferred,  and  brandy  proved  still  more  ac- 
ceptable. After  some  conversation  about  their 
children  and  families,  they  began  to  inquire  parti- 
cularly into  the  condition  of  their  sex  in  Europe. 
On  being  told  of  the  regulations  with  respect  to 
marriage,  Makaitschoah  observed,  that  such  laws 
might  be  there  very  proper,  but  would  never  suit 
a  country  like  theirs,  in  which  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  men  were  cut  off  in  time  of  war.  The 
wine  and  conversation  caused  the  ladies  to  prolong 
their  visit  somewhat  beyond  what  was  expected  or 
wished ;  and  it  was  dark  before  they  took  their 
departure. 

Dr  Lichtenstein's  residence  was  interrupted  by  an 
unwelcome  request  from  the  king*  That  prince  wm 
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then  about  to  engage  in  war  against  his  neighbour 
Makkrakka,  to  aid  him  in  which^  he  asked  the^tra- 
Tellers  to  follow  with  their  fire  arms.  Dr  Lich- 
tenstein  excused  himself  from  complying ;  but  a  se- 
rious consultation  then  arose  among  the  party  as  to 
the  course  they  were  to  follow.  It  was  their  wish  to 
have  prosecuted  their  journey  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  avoiding  the  scene  of  hostilities  ;  but  an 
examination  into  the  state  of  their  equipage  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  returning  home^ 
wards. 

The  Boshuanas,  whom  Dr  Lichtenstein  calls  in 
preference  Beetjuanas,  Sihtjuanas,  or  MuhtjuanaSi 
consist  of  a  number  of  tribes  belonging  to  the  same 
race,  who  extend  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  days' 
journey  north  from  the  river  Kuruhman.  The 
Matchapins,  the  possessors  of  Leetakoo,  are  a  com- 
paratively small  tribe,  numbering  not  more  than 
five  thousand  fighting  men.  Ten  days'  journey  to 
the  east  are  the  Thammacha,  a  much  more  nume- 
rous tribe,  and  who  dwell  in  a  greater  number  of 
villages.  North  from  these  are  the  Chojaa  and 
Muchurutzi,  the  latter  of  whom  are  reckoned  the 
bravest  of  all  these  tribes.  Three  days  west  from 
them  are  the  Wanketsi,  described  by  Lichtenstein 
as  the  weakest  of  the  Boshuanas.  Between  them 
and  the  Maatjapings  are  two  tribes  of  Muruhlongs, 
(Barroloos  of  Trutter,)  one  of  whom,  under  Mak- 
krakka, was  formerly  united  with  Leetakoo^  but  hat 
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fliiice  separated.  It  nmnbers  tea  tbousand  ^hihig 
men.  The  Ms^roqua,  a  friesKily  people,  lie  to  the 
west*  The  most  numerous  of  aU,  situated  m  the  te^ 
motest  north-east,  are  the  M aoquini.  They  are  re- 
markable for  their  skill  in  working  metals;  and  from 
them  the  arms,  needles,  rings,  imd  other  metpUiQ 
instruments  and  ornaments  used  by  the  Cafl&es  and 
Maatjapings,  are  derived,  after  passing  through 
ibur  or  five  hands.  They  are  reported  to  have 
in  their  country  a  large  mountain,  one  side  of 
which  is  composed  of  copper,  and  the  other  of 
iron.  From  Mr  Salt's  report^  aflerwards  to  be  no- 
ticed, there  would  appear  to  be  a  mistake  in  rank- 
ing this  people  amoiig  the  Boshuanas. 

The  Boshuanas  are  proved,  both  by  their  lan- 
guage and  appearanee,  to  be  of  the  same  original 
stock  with  the  Caffires.  They  are  less  vigorous  and 
athktie,  and  do  not,  in  the  mde  sex,  present  midh 
fine  and  handsome  forms  3  but,  in  return,  the  wo-^ 
men  possess  a  much  lai^r  share  of  beauty.  They 
$xe  also  more  industrious  and  civilized,  construot 
their  houses  with  greater  skill,  and  cultivate  agri<* 
eulture.  with  much  more  diligence.  The  tend- 
ing of  cattle,  however,  is  their  main  employment^ 
and  some  of  the  rich  poissess  from  eight  to  ten  se^ 
parate  herds.  The  men  carry  on  this  branch  of 
^ldustry,  while  the  cares  of  agriciiltui^ie  devolve 
entirely  upon  the  fexnalea.  They  jshare,  h^ywever*^ 
with  th?  Caffves^  the  entire  rejection  of  fish  as  aii 
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article  of  food,  though  several  of  their.  river{»  pro- 
duce it  of  excellent  quality.  The  most  barbarous 
custom  is.  that  of  their  war  feasts,  held  on  their  re* 
turn  from  any  military  expedition*  Each  warrior^ 
then,  who  has  slain  an  enemy  in  battle,  produces  a 
piece  of  his  flesh,  which  he  has  cut  off,  roasts,  and 
eats  it.  The  priest  then  makes  an  incision  along 
the  whole  .length  of  his  thigh,  the  scar  of  which 
rewains  ever  after  as  a  testimony  of  his  prowess. 

The  sovereign  in  these  tribes  is  very  absolute, 
and  treated  by  the  subjects  with  marks  of  profound 
reverence.  He  seldom,  however,  undertakes  any 
afiair  of  importance  without  calling  a  council  of  the 
chief  men  ;  nor  does  he,  unless  invited,  interfere 
in  the  private  quarrels  between  individuals,  though 
they  shoidd  fight  with,  or  even  kill  one  another. 
When  he,  is  called  in  to  decide,  his  sentence  is  ab» 
sohite,  and  usually  e^cuted  with  his  own  hand. 

The  next  journey  into  the  interior  of  this  part 
of  Africa  was  undertaken  by  Dr  Campbell,  at  the 
request  of  the  Missionary  Society.  Whether  there 
was  much  prospect  of  success  to  this  benevolent 
object  on  the  theatre  of  Southern  Africa,  it  is  need- 
less here  to  inquire.  It  may  only  be  observedt 
that  geographical  knowledge,  though  considered  by 
this  traveller  as  a  very  secondary  object,  received 
some  accessions  from  the  journey  which  be  per- 
ibrmed* 
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Our  traveller  proceeded  through  the  Karroo 
wilderness  and  across  the  Sneuwberg,  by  the  same 
route  that  had  been  taken  by  Messrs  Trutter  and 
Sommerville.  Here  he  found  a  missionary  esta- 
blishment, which  did  not  seem  in  a  very  prosperous 
state.  Kicherer,  who  was  at  its  head,  instead  of 
seeking  to  reclaim  the  natives  from  their  savage 
habits,  had  married  a  Hottentot  wife,  and  become 
every  way  conformed  to  the  persons  with  whom  he 
had  thus  allied  himself.  After  proceeding  through 
the  Bosjesman,  which  he  calls  the  Bushman's  coun- 
try, and  then  through  that  of  the  Coranas,  he  arriv- 
ed  at  Leetakoo.  The  king  happened  to  be  absent, 
and  the  party  were  surprised,  in  passing  through 
the  place,  by  an  uncommon  stillness,  and  by  no  in- 
habitants appearing.  On  arriving,  however,  at  the 
great  square  before  the  king's  house,  they  found 
two  or  three  hundred  men  armed,  and  arranged  in 
regular  order  ;  and  the  place  was  soon  filled  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  about 
a  thousand.  At  first,  however,  evident  marks  of 
shyness  and  suspicion  appeared,  which  were  found 
to  arise  from  the  dread  that  they  were  coming  to 
take  vengeance  for  the  death  of  Dr  Cowan  and  his 
party.  When  they  were  found  to  have  no  such 
object  in  view,  the  natives  immediately  thronged 
around  them  with  the  most  eager  wish,  both  to 
gratify  their  curiosity  and  to  obtain  presents.  The 
party  were  thus  obliged,  by  drawing  their  waggons 
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found  in  a  circle,  to  form  a  space  within  them,  in 
whicL  they  might  be  sheltered  from  these  solicita* 
tions.  Tobacco  and  snuff  were  the  objects  in  most 
eager  demand.  One  of  the  king's  wives  having 
asked  Mr  Read  for  a  supply,  was  answered,  that  he 
did  not  take  snuff ;  on  which  she  observed  that  he 
would,  on  that  account,  have  the  more  to  spare. 

Soon  after,  Mateebe,  the  present  sovereign,  and 
son  to  the  king,  who  had  received  the  former  pari- 
ty, arrived  from  a  hunting  expedition.     He  roarch-^ 
ed  through  the  town  with  numerous  attendants, 
bearing  spears  and  poles  dressed  with  black  ostrich 
feathers.     He  passed  through  the  square  without 
taking  any  notice  of  the  strangers  ;  but  after  hav* 
ing  spent  about  ten  minutes  in  conversation  with 
his  ministers,  he  called  them  in.     His  first  recep- 
tion was  not  extremely  courteous,  and  he  rather 
declined  the  proposition  of  a  permanent  mission 
being  established  at  Leetakoo,  urging  that  the  peo- 
ple were  so  much  occupied  with  their  cattle,  plants 
ing,  and  other  branches  of  industry,  that  they 
C9uid  have  little  time  to  receive  instruction.     Mr 
Campbell,  however,  urging  that  the  Europeans, 
though  Christians,  were  much  more  industrious 
than  the  Boshuauas,  as  might  be  judged  even  bv 
the  specimens  which  he  brought  along  with  him, 
the  king  at  length  agreed  that  missionaries  might 
be  sent,  and  that  he  would  treat  them  well. 

It  appears,  that  Mnce  the  visit  of  Messrs  Trut- 
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ter  and  SoidmenriUey  Lectakoo  has  Ifteen^  mcnwA 
sixty  miles  from  its  firmer  sitfiatibn/  m  comie* 
quence  ct  a  schism  in  the  ruling  pm^ts.  It  ap^ 
gears  now  consequently  smallior  than  before^  con* 
taining  only  fifteen  hundred  houses,  and  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  inhabitants. 

Me  Campbell  agrees  with  former  reporters  its 
to  the  gay,  gentle,  and'  peaceable  demeanour  of 
these  people.  The  labours  were  not  only  per* 
formed  by  the  women,  but  the  queen  herself  worfc- 
led  aib  their  head.  ReiE^on  was  found  to  believe, 
that  the  tranquillity  was  internal  only,  and  that 
ite  Boshuanas  carried  on  war  as  fiercely  as  all 
other  haibsrians*  The  usual  object  of  their  ex^ 
peditions  is  to  ^under  the  cattle  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Mr  Campbell  having,  in  the  course  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  asked  one  of  them  <*  for  what 
«<  end  man-  was  made,''  the  answer  was,  **  for 
<<  plundering  expeditions.''  Materee,  one  of  the 
chiefs,  had  recently  made  a  long  excursion  to  the 
westward,  over  extensive  deserts,  till  he  came  to  a 
great  waitw,  probably  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where 
they  found  a  harmless  people,  many  of  whom  he 
killed^  and  carried  off  their  cattle.  The  stand- 
ard of  excellence  is  formed  by  the  number  of  men 
whom  each  individual  has  killed ;  and  in  this,  scale, 
one  white  man  is  considered  equivalent  to  two 
black. 

The  two  tribes  hnmedisftely  to  the  north  of 
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JLeeiakoo  are  the  Morolongs  (Bairoloos  of  Triii^ 
ter)  a&d  tbe  Wanketzais  ^  coiuseniing  the  precise 
situi^ion  Mid  distance  of  whonii  Mr  Campbell 
seems  to  have  received  somewhat  contradictory  in* 
fbrmation.  Moo6go»  the  capital  of  the  MorolongSi 
is  much  larger  than  Leetakoo,  and  contains  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants^  Melita,  the  chief 
place  of  the  Waricetzens,  is  somewhat  smaller  thai! 
Moosso.  Farther  to  the  north  are  the  M&6- 
quanas,  the  most  populous  and  civilized  of  all  these 
tribes,  and  whose  capital  was  described  as  three 
times^  larger  than  Leetakoo. 

Mr  Campbell's  party,  in  their  return  southwards, 
took  a  somewhat  more  easterly  direction  than  their 
predecessors^  This  enabled  them  to  observe  the 
junction  of  four  great  rivers,  the  Malalareen,  tho 
Yellow  river,  the  Alexander,  and  the  Cradock, 
which  concur  in^  forming  the  Great  or  Orange 
river,  a  stream  which  runs  here  nearly  across  the 
continent,  and  £dls  into  the  Atlantic.  The  party 
wishing  to  reach  a  mission  in  Namaqua-land, 
went  eastward  across  the  continent,  and  akmg  the 
banks  of  this  river,  a  trac^  not  before  visited  by 
any  traveller.  The  whole  extent  of  it  is  a  com- 
plete desert  of  sand,  into  which  the  wheels  of 
the  carriji^es  sunk  so  deep,  that  they  could,  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  be  dragged  along.  The  sand* 
stone  rocks  rose  in  peipendicular  walls,  often  pro- 
longed to  an  immense  exteitt,  so  as  to  remind  the 
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travellers  of  the  *^  wall  of  China."  The  westeiri 
coast,  for  a  great  distance  north  from  the  Orange 
river,  and  south  as  far  as  the  Kamiesberg,  is  of 
the  same  dreary  character.  At  one  place  the  heat 
rose  as  high  as  101° ;  the  ink  grew  thick,  the  water 
warm,  and  the  butter  was  converted  into  oil.  When 
the  Hottentots  find  the  heat  increase  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree,  they  dig  the  earth  or  sand  till  they  find 
it  cold,  and  rub  themselves  over  with  it,  so  as  to 
afford  a  temporary  relief. 

Mr  Campbell  visited  Pella,  the  principal  mis-* 
sionary  station  in  Namaqua-land,  containing  six 
hundred  and  thirty-six  people,  who  are  represent- 
ed as  harmless  and  honest.  He  then  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  colony,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
31st  October  1813,  after  an  absence  of  xiine  months. 

About  the  same  time  with  Mr  Campbell,  Mr 
Burchell  traversed  the  country  of  the  Boshuanas, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  observe  its  natural  history. 
Only  a  short  notice  of  his  journey  has  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution.  On  cross- 
ing the  Orange  river  he  found  the  aspect  of  na- 
ture, and  of  its  productions,  entirely  changed.  In 
zoology,  he  observed  the  man  is.;  a  new  species 
of  rhinoceros ;  several  of  the  dog  genus  and  of  the 
feline  tribe  }  a  lynx  ;  many  of  the  genus  viverra ; 
several  of  the  murine  kind ;  the  camelopardalis  ; 
five  of  the  horse  genus,  &c.     New  birds^  laTcertae, 
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• 

«nd  serpents  were  also  found  in  great  variety.  Bo* 
tany  presented  entirely  a  new  aspect.  The  sur- 
face was  commonly  flat,  and  presented  often  plains 
of  apparently  boundless  extent.  In  one  place  there 
was  an  immense  forest  of  acacias,  of  which  the  in- 
habitants know  not  the  termination.  He  penetra- 
ted one  degree  beyond  Leetakoo,  to  the  frontier 
of  a  country  which  he  calls  Karrikarri ;  but  there 
his  guides  and  attendants  refused  to  proceed  any 
farther. 


wou  n.  s 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  EASTERN  COAST* 


^9m^  tf  Pii3Co  de  Gama*-— Description  and  congueU  of 
Zai^racbarn — Settlement  qf  Motambique  and  Sofala^-^EX' 
^editions  to  the  Gold  Mines* — llamilton^f^Salt. 

1  HERE  is  no  part  of  the  African  continent  which 
has  been  less  explored,  or  which,  in  fact,  has  ex» 
cited  less  interest  in  Europe,  than  the  eastern 
coast.  This  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  imputed 
to  the  jealous  care  with  which  the  Portuguese 
guarded  its  approach,  and  withheld  all  information 
respecting  it.  The  only  details  of  its  early  dis* 
covery  are  found  in  the  narratives  which  the  Por- 
tuguese  historians  have  given  of  the  exploits  of 
their  countrymen  in  India.  The  first  and  most 
interesting  voyage  is  that  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  who 
was  obliged  to  sail  along  the  greater  part  of  this 
coast  before  he  could  procure  a  guide  across  the 
ocean.  In  detdling  his  progress,  we  shall  take  De 
Barros  *  as  our  best  and  most  authentic  guide. 

On  the  20th  of  November  1498,  Gama  passed 
the  celebrated  boundary  of  the  Cape  of  Tempests^ 
with  much  less  danger  and  diflScuIty  than  the  crew 

•  Da  Asia,  Lit.  IV.  4,  5,  6.  VIII.  4,  5,  7,  8. 
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bad  apprehended*  Finding  the  coast  now  bend 
inwarda»  he  kept  carefully  out  to  sea^  lest  he  should 
be  entangled  in  the  depth  of  some  large  bajr  i  and 
by  this  means  he  misaed  Sofala^  the  great  empo- 
rium of  those  sea3«  He  touchedt  however,  at  the 
month  of  a  large  river,  where  the  sailors^  who  wev^ 
tired  of  seeing  nothing  but  negro  visages  as  black 
as  jet,  recognised  with  pleasure  a  mixed  coiouTt 
and  found  some  individuals  who  were  understood 
1^  their  Arabic  interpreter.  The  intercourse  was 
amicable }  and  they  were  assuredt  that,  on  proceed- 
ing to  the  eastward,  they  would  find  civilized  na^ 
ti(ms  who  navigated  in  large  vessels,  and  could 
easily  furnish  the  pilots  re^redf  Haying  arrived 
accordingly  at  Mosambique,  they  cast  anchor  at 
some  isbmds  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour*  Three 
or  four  boats  soon  came  out|  having  on  board  white 
men  dressed  in  caps  and  cotton  robes,  and  who  were 
singing  and  playing  on  musical  instruments.  These 
boats  having  come  up,  a  leading  man  on  board  iur 
^ired  in  Arabic  who  they  were,  and  what  thef 
wanted*  On  being  informed  that  they  were  sub- 
jects of  the  king  of  Portugal,  a  cloud  came  over 
his  countenance,  which  was  supposed  to  arise  from 
learning  that  they  were  Christians.  They  after- 
wards learned  that  he  was  a  native  of  Fes,  and* 
consequently,  deeply  imbued  with  the  enmity  of 
his  countrymen  to  the  Portuguese  name*  Howev^i 
he  studiously  dissembled,^— received  graciously  their 
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presents, — undertook  to  report  their  wishes  to  his 
sovereign,  who  was  called  the  Xeque, — and  as- 
sured them  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  pilots  to  coiivey  them  to  India.     At  his 
return  he  shewed  equal  outward  courtsey.     The 
Portuguese  were  much  surprised  when  three  of  his 
attendants,  on  seeing  the  image  of  the  angel  Ga- 
briel on  the  stem  of  the  admiral's  ship,  fell  down 
and  worshipped  it.     On  inquiry,  they  found  that 
these  were  natives  of  Abyssinia,  or  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Prester  John,  who,  though  now  converted 
to  the  Moorish  faith,  felt  an  instinctive  reverence 
at  the  view  of  the  objects  of  their  early  adoration. 
The  deep  veneration  which  every  true  Portuguese 
felt  for  the  name  of  Prester  John,  made  the  intel- 
ligence be  received  with  extraordinary  emotion, 
and  they  eagerly  sought  to  converse  with  these 
persons.     This  was  observed  with  visible  jealousy 
by  the  Moors,  who  took  immediate  care  to  withdraw 
the  Abyssinians,  and  to  prevent  their  returning. 
Grounds  of  suspicion  continued  to  increase,  till 
at    length   they  broke  out   into  open  hostility, 
^me  boats,  which  the  Portuguese  had  sent  on 
^ore,   were  attacked  by  twenty  of  the  enemy's 
vessels,   which    they  beat  off,   not  without   con- 
siderable loss.     Upon  this  unequivocal   proof  of 
the  hostile  disposition  of  the  natives,  De  Gama 
judged  it  most  advisable  to  set  sail.     The  force  of 
currents,  however,  obliged  him  to  anchor  at  somel 
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islands  near  the  shore.     Being  again  obliged  to 
land  for  water,  the  crew  were  met  by  a  body  of 
two  thousand  men,  who  poured  in  upon  them  clouds 
of  arrows.   The  first  discharge  of  artillery,  however^ 
put  these  assailants  to  flight,  aiid  caused  such  ter- 
ror, that  the  Xeque  immediately  sent  to  make  an 
apology  for  what  had  passed,  and  to  oflfer  a  pilot, 
who,  he  assured  them,  was  every  way  qualified  to 
be  their  guide  to  India.     He  was  accordingly  re- 
ceived on  board,  and'  the  expedition  set  sail ;  but 
they  soon  found,  says  the  writer,  **  they  had  with 
"  them  a  mortal  enemy  rather  than  a  pilot.'*     It 
was  not  long  till  he  embarrassed  them  among  some 
islands,  from  which  they  could  with  difliculty  ex- 
tricate themselves.     There  was   no  prospect  of 
reaching  India  under  such  guidance ;  and  Gama 
therefore  readily  listened  to  his  proposal  of  touch- 
ing at  Quiloa,  which,  he  was  assured,  contained  a 
great  number  of  Abyssinians  and  natives  of  India, 
^nd  where  there  could  be  no  difficulty  of  procuring 
a  proper  pilot,    llie  currents  carried  them  beyond 
^iloa  i  and  it  was  then  determined  to  touch  at 
Momba9a,  which  was  asserted  to  contain  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  subjects  of  Prester  John.     In  a 
few  days  they  arrived  at  Mombasa,  the  view  of 
which  affected  the  armament  with  singular  plea- 
sure.    The  houses  were  built  of  stone,  with  ter- 
races and  windows  in  the  Spanish  style,  so  that 
it  appeared  to  them  as  if  they  were  entering,  a 
port  of  Spain.     Their  satisfaction  was  greatly  aug- 
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mented,  wben  a  bMt  came  off  with  sevtnX  leading 
men  on  boards  wlio  weloomed  tfaem,  and  assured 
them  of  being  supfyUad  with  erery  thing  they 
wanted.  It  wad  only  added,  that^  according  to  the 
law  of  the  place,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Tessela 
lAionld  first  come  into  the  harbour.  The  admiral 
was  by  no  means  gmtified  with  this  condition ;  but 
in  a  day  or  two,  the  necessity  of  his  sttuation,  and 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  men,  induced  him  to 
consent.  The  ships  therefore  began  to  move,  to  the 
equal  joy  both  of  Portugueae  and  Moors,  one  ima- 
gining that  they  were  at  the  end  of  all  their  troubles, 
and  the  other  that  their  prey  was  fimdly  secured. 
In  this  crisis  the  expedition  was  saved  by  an  inter- 
position, which  the  historian  hesitates  not  to  con* 
iider  as  miraculous.  The  admind^s  vessd  being 
in  danger  of  running  into  shallow  water,  a  loud 
Cry  was  mased  for  an  anchor  j  and  as  the  casting 
Mae»  at  this  era  of  nautical  actence,  was  a  compli- 
sated  operation^  the  Portngueae  ran  from  all  quaiv 
len  to  tint  spot.  The  Moersi  imagining  that  these 
irpoploma  indicaled  the  discovery  of  their  treadier- 
Ma  design,  hurried  to  dieir  boats,  and  some  even 
teiped  iMo  the  8ea»  and  gained  them  by  swimming* 
This  extraerctinsry  panic  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
PottugMoe,  whose  iMvements  into  the  harbour 
were  immediately  stqiped.  They  defeated  an  at- 
tempt made  by  the  Moors  during  the  night  to  cut 
dieir  ancbors,  and  next  day  set  sail  for  the  north- 
vnnU     Their  next  trial  was  at  Melinda,  where 
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th^j  were  more  successful,  the  kii^  being  induced 
hj  liberal  presents  to  receive  them  well,  and  to 
gnint  them  a  pilot,  under  whose  guidanpe  they 
reached  safely  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

In  giving  a  general  description  of  the  coast  of 
Zanguebar,  De  Barros  observes,  that  the  whole  ex- 
tent from  Cape  Guardafui  to  Mosambique  forms  an 
immense  bay,  extending  about  fifteen  hundred  and 
sixty  leagues ;  not  so  deeply  indented  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Ptolemy,  but  rather  resembling  the  rib 
of  a  quadruped*  That  from  Mosambique  to  the 
Cape  of  Corrientes  is  a  hundred  andseventrflet^gues, 
and  describes  a  curve  which  may  be  compared  to  «n 
elbow;  while  the  line  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
leaguesj  from  thence  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  likened  to  the  loin«  The  whole  of  this  coast  is 
low,  marshy,  covered  with  a  thick  underwood,  like 
thorns^  which  scarcely  allows  a  passage  beneath. 
The  air  is  still  more  corrupted,  and  the  situation 
consequently  wwe  unhealthy,  than  on  the  oppo- 
flite  shore  of  Gmnea»  The  coast  was  entirely 
in  poasession  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  settlements 
at  Magadoxo,  Melinda,  Quiloa,  ^Zanzibar,  Mo- 
sambiq^,  Sof^da,  and  various  other  points.*  The 
eapitaji  of  aU  these  doninions,  and  the  centare  of 
eommereet  was  Quiloa,  a  large  city  situated  on  an 
island  dose  to  the  main-land.  It  was  built  chiefly 
of  stone  and  lime,  with  tercaees,  and  gardens  agree- 
aUy  planted  widi  trees,  thwgh  the  streets  were 
very  narrow. 
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In  1505,  a  large  fleet,  under  Don  Francisco  de 
Almeyda,  arrived  before  this  city.  The  commander 
soon  succeeded  in  procuring  a  quarrel  with  the  king 
of  Quiloa,  He  landed  in  the  night,  attacked  the 
city  at  two  points,  and  though  the  natives  were 
enabled,  by  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  to  make 
a  vigorous  resistance,  at  length  carried  the'  place, 
the  king  flying  into  the  interior.  He  next  i»x>- 
ceeded  to  Mombaga,  where  the  resistance  was 
still  more  obstinate.  After  a  combat  of  two 
days,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  town; 
but  having  sustained  a  severe  loss,  consoled  him- 
self by  laying  it  in  ashes  j  *'  when^*'  says  the  l^is- 
torian  with  true  Catholic  zeal,  **  was  consumed  the 
*•  greater  part  of  that  city  of  abomination."  Al- 
'  meyda  then  sailed  to  Melinda,  which  did  not  ofi^ 
any  resistance. 

The  southern  part  of  this  coasts  however,  finally 
became  the  chief  object  of  attention  to  the  Portu- 
guese. Besides  affording  stations  of  refreshment 
for  the  vessels  bound  to  India,  it  presented  that  ob- 
ject of  supreme  attraction — ^gold.  The  stores  of 
that  metal,  which  came  down  the  Zambese,  and 
were  exported  from  Sofala,  soon  excited  their  eager 
avidity.  •  In  150.5,  permission  was  obtained  from 
the  king  of  Sofala  to  buUd  a  fort,  which  they  weve 
soon  able  to  maintain  by  force.  In  1508,  they 
erected  another  at  Mosambique,  which  soon  be- 
came the  capital  of  all  their  settlements  upon  this 
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coast,  and  the  point  where  the  India  ships  stopped 
for  refreshment.  De  Barros,  however,  regrets 
the  choice  of  a  situation  so  extremely  unhealthy, 
that  fleets,  which  an  unfavourable  monsoon 
obliged  to-  whiter  in  it,  were  often  left  in  spring 
without  men  sufficient  for  enabling  them  to 
proceed  on  their  voyage.  The  ambition  of  the 
Portuguese  now  involved  them  in  a  long  train  of 
hostilities,  both  with  the  Arabs  and  with  the  na- 
tive inhabitants.  In  the  year  176d»  the  Arabs 
were  entirely  expelled  fitmi  Mosambique  and  So- 
fala,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  all  their  settle^ 
ments  on  the  river  Zambese.  The  Portuguese 
now  began  to  attempt  penetrating  into  the  inte- 
rior, in  search  of  the  mines  containing  the  gold 
that  was  brought  down  to  the  coast.  Don  Sebastian^ 
immediately  on  his  accession,  sent  out  a  formidable 
expedition  under  Francis  Barreto,  for  the  purpose 
of  penetrating  into  the  territories  of  Monomotapa 
and  Manica.  Barreto  seems  to  have  possessed  all 
the. vigour  and  enterprise  requisite  for  so  arduous 
a  service.  The  sovereign  of  Monomotapa,  called 
the  Quiteve,  being  exceedingly  dubious  as  to  the 
object  and  issue  of  this  expedition,  resolved  to  op* 
pose  it  with  his  whole  force.  He  soon  found  him* 
"self  unable  to  cope  with  the  Portuguese  in  the  open 
field;  but  he  began  a  concealed  and  harassing 
warfare,  by  sudden  attacks  and  cutting  off  their 
fflipplies.     Though  the  Portuguesie  suffered  dread* 
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fvliff  tbejr  fitiU  persevei^  aiid»  «t  lengthi  Uirangti 
a  thousand  diffiieultiea  reached  Mwica»  wher^  tbe 
prmcipal  g^ld  inmes  were  situated.  Theoe  were 
fonxoA  in  no  degnee  to  conmpond  with  the  magpie 
fieeBt  eKpeetotkms  formed  of  thesis  or  the  laboiura 
and  dangers  throng  which  thejrhad  been  reached* 
Tbey  appear,  by  the  deacrqvtiott  of  Santos,  to  be 
similarly  situated  with  those  of  Bambouk,  in  alln* 
vial  earth,  whioh  is  ooUected  by  digging  deep  fit^ 
9Ad  from  whidi  the  gold  is  separated  by  long  i|gi# 
tatiott  in  water.  The  Portuguese,  in  yiewing  the 
proeess,  leb  no  indination  to  di^te  with  the  m^ 
tives  the  pedbrmance  of  so  long  and  laborious  an 
operation.  Barreto  judged  it  expedient  to  eon- 
dade  it  treaty  with  the  Qiiiteve,  1^  whidi  the  mo- 
naidi  granted  a  free  passage  to  the  Portii^piese 
thi0U|^  his  dembions^  an  letum  Sor  which  a  tri* 
imte  of  two  huQibred  ells  of  linen  doth  was  sfcipu* 
laltad  to  be  piud  to  him. 

Bamlo,  meantime,  was  not  discouraged;  he 
iMoived  to  aeasch  in  the  more  Kmote  country  of 
tbe  Mongaa  for  other  gdd  mines,  idiich  be  hoped 
might  pove  more  produetive.  The  Mongas  cf^ 
posed  a  ttill  more  formidable  resistance.  A  great 
bside  waafei^t,  in  which,  thou^  the  sorcoen 
on  whom  they  phoed  their  main  reliance  was  early 
shun,  they  long  maintained  the  field.  At  length 
they  were  defieated,  and  had  ceooune,  like  tftdr 
ndgfaboun,  to  irv^pifaur  and  protracted  imrfiun. 
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Bmreto  it  leagth  Aught  hit»  way  to  the  miuM,  hut 
found  their  sppearaiioe  iN{«ally  mnaitwfcrttiy  flf 
those  of  Maoica.  Reportap  hoi>»fcr»  Midbed  him 
that  tlie  silver  mines  ef  Cfaieofa  would  pnifa  # 
mudi  more  pradttdite  somne  of  weakh  j  «ad  of 
diese  he  immediately  set  out  in  aearolu  He  ap^ 
paared  at  one  time  on  the  fr?e  of  diaoovcnng  them ; 
an  Indian  hatiii^  madertaken»  on  the  inmnite  o£^ 
magnificent  nswrnd,  to  had  him  to  tthe  spot.  This 
Indian  then  eoDtrired  to  eoUect  a  qoaabifejr  of  aft> 
tor^  which  he  seoralily  boried  at  a  cevtain  depth  in 
the  earth.  IHretmiding  fear  of  Ua  eountarymettp  he 
led  them»  at  dead  of  ni^it,  to  the  8pot»  where,  by 
dij^;ing,  Ikief  aoen  came  to  the  aihner  there  depo^ 
sited.  Barreto'e  joy  waa  nnbounded ;  he  appesni 
to  himself  to  have  madiad  the  aummat  of  wealtk 
and  fame,  tfid  immndiately  delmmd  to  the  In- 
dian  the  promised  reward.  That  personage,  in  llm 
course  of  the  night,  fimnd  it  eonrement  to  disa^ 
pear,  and  ww  never  again  seen.  The  Portngueae 
at  first  apprehended  that  he  had  fallen .  a  saesifioe  to 
the  vrageance  of  his  countrymen,  for  having  opened 
to  them  lids  splendid  discoitary  ^^faut  on  oontinuing 
to  work,  without  finding  another  particle  of  silver, 
dieysoon  became  fiensiUe  how  Ihe  affinr  stood. 
Barrators  credulity,  however,  waa  not  exhausted. 
The  king  of  the  country  having  undertaken  to.load 
him  to  the  much  sought  for  mines,  ho  set  out  widi 
tim  bulk  of  his  tiuoDSL  jfaving  a  dstachmant  to  da- 
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fend  the  fort.  The  Portuguese  being  then  con^ 
ducted  into  a  narrow  pass,  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  natives,  who  were  posted  on  all  the  neigh- 
bouring heights.  The  situation  was  so  disadvan- 
tageous, as  to  render  skill  and  valour  of  no  avail ; 
and  very  few  of  the  party  escaped.  The  fort^  hav- 
ing  then  no  garrison  adequate  to  defend  it,  was  at* 
tacked,  carried,  and  all  the  troops  put  to  the  sword. 
This  was  not  the  only  reverse  which  the  Portu- 
guese sustained.  They  had  a  series  of  terrible 
wars  to  sustain,  from  an  inroad  of  the  Mumbos  or 
Zimbas,  a  tribe  described  as  resembling  the  Gia- 
gas. ;  as  eating  human  jSesh,  destroying  their  new- 
born infants,  and  living^in  a  continual  state  of  wan- 
dering and  plunder.  Being  conducted  with  equal 
valour  and. skill  by  their  king  Muzimbas,  they  cut 
off  repeated  expeditions  sent  against  them  from 
Mosambique.  At  length  Muzimbas  was  totally 
de&ated  in  an  attack  against  Mombasa.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Portuguese  appear  to  have  been  mere- 
ly able  to  maintain,  with  difficulty,  a  chain  of  forts 
along  the  Zambese,  for  the  protection  of  their  trade 
with  the  district  in  which  the  goid  mines  are  situated^ 

Id  17^f  Captain  Hamilton  sailed  along  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Africa.     At  that  time  Mombasa  and 
Potta  had  been  wrested  from  the  Portuguese,  and 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Arabs  of  Muskat.     Mo*- 
•Simbique  was,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  principal 
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Portuguese  settlement.  He  agrees,  however,  with 
De  'Barros  in  describing  it  as  unheakhy  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  Criminals  condemned  to  death 
at  Goa  were,  as  a  punishmrat  nearly  equivalent, 
sent  to  this  settlement,  where  five  or  six  years  were 
accounted  a  long  life.  He  was  told  that  the  gold 
and  ivory  obtained  in  the  interior  were  purchased 
at  a  very  easy  rate.  The  natives,  on  receiving  a 
certain  quantity  of  toys  and  glass  beads,  dug  a  hole 
in  the  earth,  into  which  they  put  these  articles^ 
then  talking  them  out,  they  tilled  the  same  hole  with 
gold  dust,  and  gave  it  in  exchange.  Ivory  was 
given  for  its  bulk  in  a  certain  species  of  Indian 
doth.  The  author,  however,  does  not  pledge  him- 
self for  these  terms  of  trade.  The  slaves  brought 
from  Mosambique  were  highly  esteemed  in  India. 
Peculiar  care  was  taken  to  convert  them  to  the 
Christian  faith,  in  the  profession  of  which  some  of 
them  became  eminent,  and  were  even  raised  to  the 
character  of  priests. 

Mr  Salt,  who  visited  Mosambique  in  1 8O95  li&s 
favoured  us  with  the  only  recent  description  of  this 
part  of  Africa.  This  settlement  retained  few  traces 
of  the  strength  and  importance  which  once  dis- 
tinguished  it.  The  fort  was  indeed  advantageous- 
ly situated,  and  defended  by  eighty  pieces  of  can- 
non ;  but  these  were  in  a  state  of  total  neglect, 
and  covered  with  the  rust  of  antiquity.     Some  of 
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tben  were  dated  l660t  mi  QMf  citoiititad  6k 
throwiiig  bftUs  of  100  lUu  Ymghk^  iqppeaced  to  be 
of  Turkiah  oiigiii.  Tlie  gerrison  coapiflted  ineve» 
)j  of  a  few  sentries  lovie  confined  felong^  end 
two  OT  three  M  wom«a«  In  sherky  the  rtate  of 
defence  was  suci^  that  a  tquler  of  Modia  iw* 
dertookf  if  he  were  furnished  wi|h  a  hundred  gfod 
Arabian  treope»  to  drive  the  Portngneie  at  woe  out 
of  this  metrq^olia  of  £2aatem  Afri^ 

In  the  interior,  of  the  goverom^  hotue,  tiheie 
^1  appeared  traoea  of  the  ancient  vioe-rq^al  mi^* 
n^ence.  Tea  was  set  out  in  a  senrice  <^  pore 
goldf  and  the  ne^^ro  attendants  wo^  profusely 
loaded  with  onuunents  of  that  metal*  According 
to  an  ancient  cuitom»  the  gOTeroor's  house  was 
opea  in  the  evening  to  all  the  principsl  inhabitants 
of  the  plaoSf  who  waited  upcn  him,  and  were  en«> 
tertained  with  tea*  The  papulation  is  recluvoed  by 
Mr  Salt  at  five  hundred  Portuguese^  eight  hun- 
dred  of  Arabian  extraction^  and  fifteen  hmidred 
negroes*  The  trade  is  much  reduced,  and  con- 
sists in  gold,  ivory»  and  slaves*  The  number  of 
slaves  annually  exported  does  not  now  exceed 
four  thousaiod*  Gold  and  ivory  sdl  at  high  prices, 
the  former  at  L*  3^  ^s*  the  ounces  the  latter  at 
lte22  to  Ii.2d  the  hundred  weight*  The  pro* 
fits  of  this  trade  must  be  very  great,  as  the  ar« 
tides  taken  in  exchange  by  the  natives  are  ex* 
ceedingly  simple  i  such  as  salt»  ahellsp  tobacco,  co- 
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low^  hsndkerckieft,  and  coarse  dctths.  Mr  Suit 
waa  even  aaaured  tkat^  high  in  the  intericar,  ar* 
tietes  of  the  T»hie  of  two  doUars  would  pordiase 
eitho*  a  shrre,  or  from  aixty  to  eig^y  poimda  of 
iTory. 

Mosambi^e  ia  built  upon  a  small  i^iaiid  at  Ac 
mouth  of  a  deep  boy.  InmediKtely  to  the  north 
k  the  peninsula  of  Caboceiro,  nine  miles  hmg  and 
foar  btoady  and  connected  with  the  contitient  by  a 
ned:  6f  land  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  In  it  are 
situated  the  country-honsea  of  the  gorernor  and 
principal  inhaUtanta ;  and  moat  of  the  provisions 
consumed  at  Mosambique  are  raised  here.  It 
fbrms»  in  faet»  the  limit  of  Portugnoie  dontinicvit 
abd  is  frequently  itsdf  exposed  to  attack  from  the 
native  tribes. 

The  gold  and  ivory  exported  from  Mosani- 
bique  is  chiefly  InxMi^t  from  the  mountainous 
tract  near  the  head  of  the  Ambese,  and  the  pre* 
aervation  of  the  settlementa  on  that  riv^  haa  al^ 
ways  been  the  main  object  of  Portuguese  policy. 
At  its  mouth)  about  three  days'  sail  to  the  south 
of  Mosambique»  is  the  port  of  QuiKmanci^  where 
there  is  a  depdt  for  merchandiae.  About  S47 
miles  above  Quilimaaci  lies  Sena»  the  principd* 
aettlement  on  the  riven  Tw^ty  days'  journey  in* 
land  Uea  Manica,  <he  great  mart  for  gold/  idiere 
an  aimual  market  is  held;  in  which  that  comma* 
dity^  widi  ivory  and  ghee,  is  barten^d  for  iSkint 
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cloths,  beads,  coarse  silks/  and  iron.  ,  The  country 
is  mountainous  and  fertile  ;  but  it  is  in  the  power 
of  native  chiefs,  whom  the  Portuguese  are  obliged 
to  conciliate  by  presents,  as  well  as  to  pay  a  regular 
tribute  to  the  Quiteve.  About  sixty  leagues  ijtbove 
Sena  is  Tete,  a  well  regulated '  settlement,  where 
there  is  also  a  depdt  for  merchandize.  Beyond 
TSte  the  Portuguese  are  permitted  to  miuntain  a 
small  factory  at  Zumbo,  a  place  which  can  be 
reached  only  by  a  difficult  and  circuitous  route, 
requiring  nearly  a  month  to  accomplish. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Portuguese  extends  now 
fiom  Cape  Delgado  on  the  north,  to  Cape  Corri-' 
entes  on  the  south.  Sofala  is  reduced  to  a  miser- 
able  village,  but  the  country  round  is  extremely, 
fertile,  and  supplies  rice  and  fruits  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of 'Mosambique. 

The  principal  native  race,  immediately  behind 
Mosambique,  is  the  Makooa,  or  Makooana,  whose 
tribes  extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Me- 
linda  to  the  mouth  of  the  2^mbese.  They  are  a 
strong  athletic  race  of  people;  their  aspect  de- 
formed and  ferocious.  They  ornament  their  skins 
by  tattowing,  an  operation  often  executed  so  rude- 
ly, that  the  marks  rise  to  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch 
above  the  surface.  They  file  their  teeth  to  a  point 
so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  set  the  appearance  of  a 
coarse  saw.  They  wear  their  hair  in  various  fan- 
tastic shapes ;  sometimes  shaving  one  side,  somor 
times  both  sides,  with  a  crest  extending  acrosi; 
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firom  the  brow  to  tlie  neA ;  sometimes  leaving 
only  a  tuft  on  the  crown.  Their  enmity  against 
the  Portuguese  is  invetevate,  and  not  excited  with- 
out just  cause.'  They  fight  chiefly  with  ^ears, 
dartS)  and  poisoned  arrows ;  but  they  have  procur« 
ed  also  a  considerable  number  of  muskets.  There 
seems  litde  doubt  that  these  are  the  nation  report- 
ed by  Campbell  and  Lichtenstein  under  the  name 
of  Macquanas ;  though,  in  that  case,  they  are  erro- 
neously stated  to  belong  to  the  Boshuana  race,  as 
they  are  negroes.  Their  females,  however,  have, 
in  some  degree,  the  curved  spine  and  protruding 
hinder  parts  of  the  Hottentot  women,  whom  they 
appear  to  rival  in  ugliness. 

Behind  the  Makooa,  and  upwarda  of  forty  days' 
journey  in  the  interior*  are  situated  the  Monjou, 
from  whom  seems  derived  the  appellation  of  the 
empire  of  Monomuji,  which,  in  our  old  nmps,  fills 
all  the  interior  of  this  part  of  Africa.  The  Mon* 
jou  are  negroes  of  the  ugliest  description,  of  a  deep 
shining  black,  with  high  cheek  bones,  thick  lips, 
and  small  knots  of  woolly  hair  on  their  heads.  Their 
weapons  are  chiefly  bows  and  arrows,  which  they 
manage  with  considerable  skill.  They  have  a  mode 
of  exciting  flame  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  hard 
wood  against  each  other,  similar  to  that  described 
by  Mr  Bruce,  as  practised  by  a  tribe  of  Nuba  near 
Sennaar.   They  appeared  milder  than  the  Makooa, 

VOL.  IT.  A  a 
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thouffh  this  miffht  arise  from  none  of  their  nation 
beinl^eenexipttiuder,. 

In  1812,  Quiioa  was  visited  by  Captain  Beaver.* 
This  ancient  capital  of  Eastern  Africa  retained  no 
traces  of  its  former  splendour*  It  was  reduced  to 
a  number  of  scattered  huts,  and  the  export  of  slaves 
had  fallen  from  ten  thousand  tO'  a  few  hundreds^ 
Tlie  Imaum  of  Muskat  maintains  here  a  fort  mounts* 
ing  three  guns,  and  defended  by  half  a  dozen  sol- 
diers, with  which  he  keeps  the  king  of  Quiioa  in 
awe,  and  levies  a  considerable  tribute.  By  a  simi- 
lar display  offeree,  he  holds  in  subjection  the  ne^h- 
bouring  islands  of  Femba,  Zanzibar,  and  Monfia. 

The  coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  GuardaAii  to 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  was  found  by  Lord  Va- 
lentia  and  Mr  Salt  to  be  ii4u^ited  by  the  tribes  of 
the  Somauli,  who  are  an  uncommonly  active,  indus* 
trious,  and  commercial  race.  Berbera  is  a  large 
town  situated  upon  this  coast,  where  an  extensive 
fair  is  annually  held,  and  resorted  to  by  caravans 
from  a  great  distance  in  the  interior.  Lord  Valen- 
tia  saw  some  who  came  from  the  country  in  which 
the  Bahr<-el- Abiad  takes  its  rise,  and  conceives  that 
this  would  be  the  best  channel  for  exploring  the 
source  of  that  great  river.  Gum  arabic,  myrrh,  and 
frankincense,  are  the  principal  exports  from  this 

coast. 

-•*- -      - .    .  ■■  ■        , 

•  Quart.  R^v.  July  1S15. 
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BOOK  III. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS,  AND  GENERAL 

VIEWS  OP  AFRICA, 


CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORICAL  VIEW    OF    GEOGRAPHICAL    SYSTEMS 
FORMED  RELATING  TO  AFRICA. 

Errors  of  early  Geography  ^-^Sy stem  of  HerodotuSf^Eraios^ 
ihenes  and  Strabo^-^PioUmy^-^The  Arabians^-^^Modern 
Geographers  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centu* 
ries, — Delifile  and  D*AnviHe»^^Renneli* 

There  are  few  sciences,  of  which  it  is  more  cu« 
rious  to  trace  the  origin  and  early  progress,  than 
that  of  geography.  There  is  none  to  which  the 
attention  of  mankind  must  have  been  earlier  at- 
tracted, none  more  constantly  pursued,  and  none 
which  includes  a  greater  variety  both  of  moral  and 
physical  elements.  Few  sciences,  therefore,  are  so 
well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  difficult  and  devious 
course,  by  which  the  human  mind  proceeds  from 
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its  first  state  of  glimmering  micertainty,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge. 
Africa  having,  at  all  times,  presented  the  grand 
field  for  speculation  and  (pinion,  is  peculiarly  cal- 
culated for  illustrating  these  early  steps  of  the 
science. 

In  an  inquiry,  all  the  objects  of  which  are  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  it  might 'at  first  sight  be  expect- 
ed, that  man  should  be  liable  to  imperfection  on- 
ly ;  that,  having  explored  to  a  certain  extent  the 
world  around  him,  he  should  tranquilly  await  the 
results  of  furthei:  discovery.     Such  a  course,  how- 
ever, is  ill  suited  to  the  active  impatience  of  the 
human  mind.     Besides  the  natural  effects  of  ex- 
aggeration and  poetical  illusion,  sources  of  error 
arise  from  operations  of  the  mind  that  are  strictly 
scientific.     One  deeply  rooted  princifde  is  the  love 
of  completeness^  which  causes  the  mind  to  feel  al- 
ways a  painful  void,  when  its  survey  over  any  sub- 
ject is  visibly  broken  and  imperfect.     This,  which 
in  itself  is  a  noble  principle,  and  highly  instrumen- 
tal in  carrying  forward  the  human  mind  in  the  ca^ 
reer  of  science,  is,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress, pregnant  with  perpetual  error.     To  relieve 
the  uneasy  feeling  which  it  occasions,  the  geogra- 
pher seeks,  with  the  most  imperfect  means,  to  fil^ 
up  the  whole  of  that  space,  of  which  he  conceives 
the  habitable  world  to  consist.     Yet  will  it  not  be 
found,  on  examination,  that  these  delineations  wer^ 
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made  V^hoUy  without  some  guiding  principle.  In 
general,  every  geogn^hical  feature  was  extend- 
^  i&  the  direction  which  it  followed,  when  it 
first  merged  into  the  unknown  space.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  a  certain  flexure  is  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  complete  the  figure  of  a  continent,  an 
ocean,  or  other  grand  geographical  feature.  Such 
was  the  line  by  which,  in  the  system  of  Ptolemy, 
the  African  continent  was  carried  round  till  it 
met  the  farthest  extremity  of  Asia.  The  estimate 
of  dii^nce  was  also  a  point  on  which  the  early  geo«- 
graphers  were  naturally  liable  to  much  error.  The 
most  usual  was  that  of  exaggeration.  Astronomi-* 
6al  observations  were  yet  rare,  and  very  imperfect. 
The  materials  were  derived  almost  entirely  from 
travellers  employed  on  mercantile  or  military  ob- 
jects. The  difficultieis  and  dangers  of  an  unknown 
tract,  the  windings  of  the  road,  and  the  disposition 
to  magnifjr  their  own  achievements,  combined  in 
inducing  such  persons  to  form  a  high  idea  of  the 
space  which  they  had  traversed.  Sometinieis,  how- 
ever, rumour  conveys  the  knowledge  of  a  grand  re- 
mote feature,  while  the  intermediate  space  is  but 
imperfectly  known.  That  space  then  appears  less^ 
and  the  distant  object  nearer,  than  it  really  is. 
Thus  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  made  known  to  the 
early  Greeks  by  the  exploits  of  that  celebrated  ad- 
venturer, were  placed  by  thefaa  very  little  beyond 
Sicily.    Thus,  in  the  system  of  Eratosthenes,  a 
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full  third  was  cut  off,  both  from  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Asia»  and  the  northern  and  eastern 
oceans  supposed  to  be  proportionally  at  a  smaller 
distance. 

« 

The  first  geographical  system  which  can  deserve 
the  name  is  that  of  Herodotus.     In  the  narrative 
of  this  father  of  history,  is  found  a  pretty  full  de<p 
scription  of  all  those  regions  of  the  globe  which ' 
were  then  known ;  and  the  acciuracy  pf  his  reports, 
after  having  once  appeared  somewhat  problematir 
cal,  has  risen  in  estimation  in  proportion  to  the 
more  extended  discoveries  of  modem  times.    To 
him,  as  to  other  ancients,  who  sought  to  explore 
the  interior  of  Africa,  the  Nile  formed  always  the 
leading  object  and  guide.     The  singularity  of  its 
phenomena,  the  mysterious  grandeur  of  the  regions 
which  it  traversed,  and  the  unknown  fountains 
whence  its  long  course  was  derived,  caused  it  al- 
ways to  be  viewed  with  deeper  interest  than  any 
other  object  presented  by  ancient  geography.    He- 
rodotus shews  himself  to  have  known  its  course 
higher,  probably,  than  it  has  been  traced  by  any  mor 
dem  European.     From  Elephantine,  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Egypt,  to  Meroe,  the  capital  of 
Ethiopia,  was  a  journey  of  fifty-two  days,  and  from 
thence  an  equal  distance  to  the  country  of  Atihh 
moles  or  Exiles ;  making  in  all  a  hundred  and  four 
days'  journey.    The  precise  point  is  difficult  to  fix ; 
but  the  belief  that  this  great  river  came  from  the 
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west,  seems  clearly  to  point  it  out  as  tlie  true  Nile, 
or  Bahr-el-Abiad  of  the  modems.  ProeeediDg  west- 
ward from  Egypt,  Herodotus  *  knew  with  very  to- 
lerable precision  all  the  nations  who  inhabited  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  Straits. 
He  knew  also  the  line  through  the  Libyan  de- 
sert, by  Ammon  (Siwah)  and  Aegila  (Augila) 
to  Fezzan,  which  Major  Rennell  has  clearly  recog- 
nized in  the  country  of  the  Garamantes.'  From 
thence  a  chain  of  positions  seems  to  carry  us  to 
that  lofty  point  of  the  Atlas,  which  separates  the 
plains  of  Morocco  from  Tafilet.  Africa,  to  a  cer- 
tain depth,  was  therefore  pretty  fully  explored. 
His  character  of  its  three  successive  belts ;  the  first 
fertile  and  cultivated  ;  the  second  rude  and  inha- 
bited by  wild  beasts  ;  and  the  third  an  expanse  of 
sandy  desert,  is  perfectly  correct  and  appropriate. 
The  regions  deeper  in  the  interior  were  known 
to  him  only  by  the  very  short  narrative  of  the  ex- 
cursion of  the  Nasamones,  which  we  have  reported 
on  a  former  occasion,  t  There  seems  considerable 
presumption,  that  the  river  flowing  to  the  eastward, 
to  which  these  travellers  were  carried,  mu^t  have 
been  the  Niger.  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed, 
that  it  might  rather  have  been  one  of  those  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  Atlas,  and  water  the  plains 
of  Tafilet  or  Sigilmessa.     But  if,  as  the  localities 

4 

•  Lib.  IV.  t  Vol,  I.  p,  30-1, 
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render  probsiile,  the  travellers  directed  their  course 
through  Fezzan,  thef  would,  on  emer^ng  into  the 
desert,  be  considerably  to  the  south  of  those  rivers, 
and  to  direct  their  course  northwards,  would  have 
been  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  original  ob- 
ject. Tlieu*  travelling  westward  puts  Bomou  out 
of  the  question  ;  so  that,  though  the  distance  be 
somewhat  great,  I  do  not  well  see  to  what  other 
river  their  course  could  carry  them,  except  the 
Niger. 

These  data  being  established,  Herodotus,  as 
usual,  proceeded  to  complete  his  system  by  arbi- 
trary suppontions.  The  Nile  coming  from  the  west, 
it  appeared  very  natural  to  conceive,  that  the  river 
of  the  Nasamones  might  fall  into,  and  form  the 
main  branch  of  that  greatest  of  the  streams  of  Afri- 
ca. The  opinion,  in  &ct,  has  not  been  controvert- 
ed by  actual  observation  ;  though  Major  Rennell's 
learned  arguments  seem  to  have  left  it  destitute  of 
all  shadow  of  probability.  *  It  appears,  however, 
by  the  testimony  of  recent  travellers,  t  that  the 
same  belief,  founded  on  very  nearly  the  same  data, 
is  still  prevalent  in  Northern  Africa. 

Herodotus  evidently  considered  Africa  as  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  unless  at  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez  or  the  Nile.  When,  however,  he  states 

*  Geographical  System  ofHerodotas. 
f  Jackson,  Horneman. 
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Arskh*  as  ibe  CQUHtry  in  the  world  viiiicli  extends 
finrtbest  te  the  soutb*  he  roanifesfcly  betrays  his  very 
iBadeqmte  conceptions,  as  to  the  extent,  in  that  di- 
rection, of  the  African  continent. 

The  next  system  generally  adopted'  in  the  an« 
eient  world  was  that  of  Eratosthenes,  lilnrarian  at 
Alexandria,  during  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Fhiiadel- 
phus.  His  system  is  exjdained  to  us  by  Stnibo, 
who  adopted  it  under  some  modifications ;  it  was 
also  fimdamentally  that  of  MeU,  Ftinj,  and  grae- 
rally  of  the  Latin  classic  writers. 

Eratosthenes,  like  his  predecessor,  conceived  the 
southern  coast  of  A£i^  to  be  washed  by  the  ocean, 
and  also,  like  him,  supposed  it  to  terminate  in  the 
north  of  the  equator.  It  was  supposed,  that,  after 
passing  the  Straits,  it  very  soon  began  to  take  a  di- 
rection to  the  E.S.E.  which  it  followed  till  it  join- 
ed the  eastern  coast  near  the  foot  of  the  Arabian 
gulf.  It  was  compared  to  a  trapezium,  or  irregu- 
lar four*sided  figure,  of  which  the  Mediterrane- 
an coast  formed  one  side,  the  Nile  another,  the 
southern  coast  the  longest  side,  and  the  western 
coast  the  shortest,  t  So  little  were  geographers  tii 
thi3  school  aware  of  its  extent,  that  Pliny  pronoun- 
ces it  to  be  the  least  of  the  three  continents,  and 
inferior  to  Europe,  t 

•  Lib.  IV.    t  Strabo,  Lib.  XVIL  princ.    J  LiT).  VL  SS. 
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Another  hypothesis,  eminently  characterijriic  d 
this  school,  was  probably  sii^ested  by  African 
phenomena.  This  was  the  existence  of  an  unin«* 
habitable  torrid  zone.  To  those  who  saw  this  con* 
tinent,  even  north  of  the  tropic,  spread  into  an  ex- 
panse of  burning  sand,  which  reflected  a  heat  scarce-* 
ly  compatible  with  animal  life,  it  naturally  appeared 
that  an  exposure  to  the  sun's  still  more  powerful 
influence  must  be  inevitably  falal.  The  borders 
pf  the  desert  would  probably  have  been  fixed  as  the 
point,  beyond  which  life  could  not  pass.  But  the 
long  course  of  the  Nile,  and  the  celebrated  king- 
dom of  Ethiopia,  proved  the  necessity  of  looking 
still  higher.  Upon  the  Nil^  therefore,  they  mea- 
sured the  habitable  world  of  Africa,  and  fixed  its 
limits  at  the  highest  luiown  point  to  which  that 
river  had  been  ascended.  This  is  assigned  about 
three  thousand  stadia  (three  or  four  hundred 
miles)  beyond  Meroe,*  which  does  not  give  the 
fifly-two  days'  sail  of  Herodotus,  so  that  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  Nile  had  been  traced  to  a  higher 
point  in  his  time,  than  in  that  of  Eratosthenes, 
The  latter,  however,  sh^ws  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  pf  its  early  course  j  its 
reception,  on  the  eastern  side,  of  two  great  rivers 
arising  from  lakes,  and  called  the  Astabaras  and 
the  Astapus,  of  which  the  latter  flows  from  lakes 
,'  » 

f  Lib.  II.  p.  65.  (edt  Casaubop.) 
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in  the  aouiht  is  Mtelled  to  a  great  height  by  the 
semioer  rains,  and  forms  then  almost  the  main 
body  of  the  Nile.  He  describes  also  the  bend 
which  it  makes  in  its  passage  through  Nubia.  The 
source  of  this  great  stream  being  conceived  to  lie 
in  these  regions  rendered  inaccessible  by  extreme 
heat,  was  considered  as  beyond  the  reach  of  dis« 
covery.  The  idea,  however,  of  its  coming  from 
the  west  still  prevailed ;  and  Strabo  mentions  a  re^ 
port  of  its  flowing  from  the  remote  boundary  of 
Mauritania.  This  idea  is  followed  at  greater  length 
by  Mela  aad  Pliny,  whose  speculations  on  the  sub^ 
ject  will  find  a  place  in  the  following  chapter. 

Equal  in  fame  with  the  geographical  school  of 
Eratosthenes,  was  that  of  Ptolemy,  who  did  not> 
however,  flourish  till  the  second  ceptury  of  the 
Christian  era.  This  school  displays  a  great  accesp 
sion  of  actual  knowledge  with  regard  to  all  the  re- 
mote quarters  of  the  world ;  but  this,  in  many  in. 
stances,  was  not  accompanied  with  sounder  views 
as  to  those  parts  which  lay  still  beyond  the  sphere 
of  observation.  It  was  ascertained,  that  the  bound- 
ing ocean  of  Asia  did  not  exist  at  the  point  fixed 
by  Eratosthenes ;  hence  it  was  rashly  inferred,  that 
Asia  was  not  bounded  by  an  ocean,  but  stretched 
on  every  side  into  an  expanse  of  unknown  conti- 
nent. The  enterprise  of  the  Alexandrian  merr 
(chants  made  them  acquainted  also  with  a  large  ex- 
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tent  of  the  eastern  cotet  of  Africa,  the  fiMbest  e3t«- 
plored  portion  of  vrhich  took  an  eaMeriy  dbreotion. 
This  direction  was  hypothetieally  extended,  till  it 
was  made  to  join  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia* 
Thus  the  Indian,  or  Erythrean  sea,  was  enclosed  as 
in  a  Tast  basin ;  and  in  Africa,  as  in  Asia,  an  ex* 
panse  of  TerrA  Incognita  became  on  every  side  the 
limit  of  the  known  world.  This  school,  however^ 
shoc^  off  entirely  the  previous  belief  of  an  unin-* 
habitable  zone.  Ptolemy  gives  numerous  positions 
under  and  beyond  the  equator,  and  even  approach* 
ing  to  the  touthem  tropic.  Admitting  that  many, 
or  all  of  them,  are  extended  too  fai^  to  the  south, 
this  does  not  the  less  indicate  his  own  conviction, 
that  the  region  immediately  under  the  line  could 
be  passed  through  and  inhabited. 

Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
formed  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
Nile.  He  throws  up  entirely  its  western  deriva* 
tion,  and  assigns  to  its  fountains  their  proper  place 
in  the  vast  range  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
He  represents  also,  like  Eratosthenes,  the  rivers 
Astapus  and  Astaboras,  (the  modem  Bahr*el- Azrek 
and  Tficazze),  as  falling  into  it  from  the  east,  and 
only  errs  in  making  them,  by  their  junction,  form 
Meroe  into  an  island.  Westward  from  the  Nile, 
he  describes  the  vast  range  of  Libya  Interior, 
watered  by  the  great  rivert  Gir  and  Niger.  It 
has  been  generally  understood,  that  this  tract  com- 
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prised  tbe  nioderm  Nigritia ;  that  the  Niger  was 
the  great  river  90  well  known  in  Europe  under  this 
namje»  though  it  is  not  so  designated  in  any  part  f  f 
Africa  ^  and  that  the  Gir  is  the  river  of  BonuMi. 
M-Gosselin^*  however^  and  some  other  French  geo- 
graphers>  have  recently  maintained  that  the  tract  of 
Nigritia  was  wholly  unknown  to  Ptolemy ;  that  the 
countries  and  riyers  of  his  Libya  Interior  w^re 
merely  those  of  the  tract  lying  to  the  south  of  At« 
las,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bled-el-^Jereede. 
Paradoxical  as  this  opinion  may  at  first  sight  appeoTt 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  can  be  wholly  r^eeted« 
The  Gir,  in  particular,  has  so  many  points  of  re- 
lation with  the  combined  streams  of  the  A^icU  and 
Blanco,  that  it  seems  impossible  not  to  rQCOgnJise 
some  measure  of  identity.  1.  The  Gir  rises  00  the 
opposite  dde  of  the  same  chain  of  mountains  which 
gives  rise  to  the  Bagrada,  the  modem  Mqjerdah  ; 
so  does  the  Ad[jidi ;  but  the  rivers  of  Interior  Afii- 
ca  are  at  an  immense  distance.  2.  If  the  rivers 
of  Interior  Libya  be  not  the  rivers  of  the  Bled-el- 
Jereede,  then  these  last  rivers  must  have  been 
wholly  unknown  to  Ptolemy,  which  is  very  imr 
probable.  3.  The  two  northern  branches  of  the 
Gir  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  combined 
streams  of  the  Adjidi  and  Blanco.  We  may  add« 
that  the  name  Gir  is  native  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
and  is  applied  to  a  river  of  Sigilmessa ;  also  that 

*  Geograpbie  des  Anciens,  Vol.  IV. 
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the  name  of  Libya  suggests  the  region  south  of 
the  Atlas,  much  more  than  the  depths  of  the  in- 
terior, which  were  always  designated  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Ethiopia. 

While  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the  force  of 
these  arguments,  there  are  other  circumstances  in 
Ptolemy's  description,  which  would  lead  us  to  loodc 
in  Nigritia  for  the  country  which'he  here  describes. 
The  Nuba  Palus  is  a  name  belonging  to  quite  a 
different  part  of  the  contineilt,  from  that  watered 
by  the  Adjidi.  Mount  Mandtus,  as  the  western 
termination  of  the  Niger,  suggests  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  territory  of  Manding.  Fanagra  agrees 
ahnost  equally  with  Wangara,  and  Caphas  with  Kaf- 
faba.  The  description,  both  by  Ptolemy  and  Agathe- 
merus,  *  of  the  Niger  and  Gir,  as  fjceynrot  TOTOLfiot^ 
rivers  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  the  placing 
them  on  a  level  with  the  Nile,  agrees  very  ill  with  any 
streams  which  descend  from  the  Atlas.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  direction  of  the  stream  of  the 
Niger  east  and  west,  while  all  the  rivers  of  Sigil-< 
messa  run  from  north  to  south.  .^Finally,  unless 
some  communication  had  been  opened  in  that  age 
with  this  part  of  central  Africa,  it  seems  difficult 
to  discover  how  the  Roman  empire  cotild  have 
been  supplied  with  the  precious  commodity  of  gold, 
which  must  have  been  in  extensive  demand,  and  of 
which  no  peculiar  want  seems  to  have  been  felt. 
The  Periplust  proves  it  to  have  been  obtained 

*  6eog<  Grsc.  Minor.  II.  49.  f  lb.  I.  4|  10,  31. 
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neither  in  the  Red  Sea,  nor  in  any  of  the  ports  of 
Africa  ntoated  on  the  ocean ;  while  in  India  it 
was  so  &r  firom  being  an  object  of  import,  that 
money  is  stated  as  a  copious  import  from  Europe. 
There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  any 
quarter,  besides  the  golden  streams  of  Wangara 
and  Manding,  from  which  an  adequate  supply  of 
this  precious  metal  could  have  been  poured  into 
the  empire. 

We  thus  find  circumstances,  which  seem  to  make 
it  impossible  to  place  the  Libya  Interior  of  Ptolemy 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Bled-el  Jereede ;  and  others, 
nearly  as  stroi^,  fixing  it  in  central  Africa*  How 
shall  this  discrepancy  be  reconciled  ?  If  the  Egyp- 
tian traders,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  really  pene- 
trated to  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  it  must  have  been 
westward  from  the  Nile,  by  the  way  of  Darf^  and 
Begherme.  They  thus  reached  that  destination 
without  having  encountered  any  portion  of  the 
great  African  desert  \  the  extent  of  which,  it  is 
evident,  was  wholly  unknown  to  Ptolemy.  His  in* 
formants  could  furnish  no  astronomical  observa- 
tions, nor  accurate  data  of  any  kind,  by  y^hich  to 
fix  the  position  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  travelled.  In  such  cases,  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, to  gratify  the  natural  love  of  completeness, 
had  recourse  often  to  very  arbitrary  delineations. 
Instances  have  occurred,  and  will  again  occur,  in 
which  very  remote  objects  were  brought  into  con* 
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toct.  It  appears  to  me  then  tliat  Pbolesay  has  liiik-« 
ed  together  the  gecq^raphiedl  featurea  of  central 
and  northetn  Africa;  that  in  the  Gir,  he  linked 
the  head  of  the  Ai^ida  to  the  head  of  the  Misse- 
lad ;  and,  though  no  part  of  the  Niger  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  norths,  its  tributaries  from  that  quav« 
ter  are  prdi»bly  the  rivers  of  Sigiimissa^  hypothe* 
tically  united  to  it.  I  doubts  howerer^  if  theT)ara* 
dus  and  Stachir  can  be  viewed  as  the  Gambia  and 
Sene^.  •  Every  remote  space  actually  traversed  is 
exaggerated,  instead  of  being  so  remnrkahly  diatii* 
nished,  as»  in  the  present  instance^  that  between 
Mount  Mandms  and  the  sea.  Besides,,  from  the 
iortunate  Islands,  or  Qofiaxes,  being  j^btced  opf^ 
site  to  these  rivers,  it  seems  clear,  howefer  far  Car<* 
tbaginian  discovery  may  have  penetrated,  that 
Ptolemy's  knowledge  of  the  western  coast  expired 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  It  appears,  therefore^ 
that  he  knew  nothing  beyond  the  Niger  in  central 
^Africa,  which^  in  his  system,  locks  in  with  the 
aoutham  extremity  of  the  Atlas ;  the  rivers  flow* 
ing  from  which  are  thus  brought  into  almost  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Niger. 

Ptolemy  had  finally  to  dispose  of  the  route  of 
three  months,  from  the  country  of  the  Gammantesi 
and  of  four  months  from  the  Leptis  Magna,  made 
by  Ftaccus  and  Matemus  into  the  country  of  the 
Ethiopians.*  Tbesuspicionanddissalds&etionwhieh 
he  shews  on  the  subject  of  thdr  statements,  con- 
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cm  to  proire  tbe  Inadd^piate  idQ»  wbiah  lie  enter-* 
tained  of  tlie  hreadth  of  the  desert  which  ihef 
mutt  heire  tnyersed.  Snieb  marches  must  evidmt* 
ly  have  oiiried  them  far  beyoud  the  limks  of  Li-* 
bya  Interior^  placed  as  it  waa  by  him  almost  in 
contact  with  Northern  Africa.  He,  ther^»e, 
places  his  £thi<^ia  Interiw  much  &rther  soiitfay 
beyond  the  eqaatory  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Bi^p* 
turn  i  althoQgti  there  is  no  reason  to  sui^ose  that 
the  expeditions  in  question  could  hara  passed,  tht 
NigcTf  if  they  even  arrived  on  its  shores* 


The  dedine  of  the  Roman  mpiee  was  fid^ 
lowed  by  the  irruption  of  a  new  power^.  which 
changed  entirely  the  aqsect  of  this  eoAtiBent.  The 
descendants  of  Mahomet  ^read  th^  epqpire  as 
&r  as  tibe  ocean,  and  establi^ed  one  of  its  grand 
seats  in  Northern  Africa.   This  reitiarkable  pec^le^ 
accustomed  in  their  native  seats  to  all  the  modes 
of  carrying  on  trade  over-land,  and  through  de* 
sorts,  were  well  calculated  to  overcome  the  ob* 
stacles,  which  nature  here  presented,  on  a  stillgteater 
scale.     Their  caravans  soon  foiQued  roitfes  across 
the  wide  ei^panse  of  the  African  des^ ;  the  banka 
of  the  Niger  were  not  only  ojqplored,  but  c<d^o* 
niaedt  and  the  whole  tract  of  ceatial  Africa,  so 
far  as  known,  became  48ubject  to  Mahometan  nupa* 
ters.     The  geographers,  therefore,  who  arose  du- 
ring the  flourkhing  era  of  Arabian  science,  had 

yojL.  ir.  B  b 
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ve)7  ample  opportaiutieB  of  beconeffiEig  iu^iiudKiled 
wfdi  this  part  4>f  llie  contij&eiit.  They  have  left, 
accot^Bgly,  fulter  dtiscripfeions  than  the  andents 
of  the  known  parts,  and  have  adopted,  wkh  regard 
to  the  nnknown,  an  entirely  different  torn  of  hy- 
potheses* While  Herodotus,  Mela,  and  FHny, 
made  the  central  river  of  Africa  run  tpyvards  the 
eaajl,  and  fall  into  the  Nile,  the  Arahians,  on  the 
GOtitrairy,  supposed  it  to  flow  westward  fiom  a  ooni<- 
mon  source  with  that  ri^er.  To  both  they  applied 
the  oommeii  nstme  :of  Nite ;  one  bemg  the  Nile 
of  Egypt,  and  the  other  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes* 
Gana,  sitnated.  wfKxtt  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  near- 
ly midway  between  its  point  of  separation  ftom  tJuit 
<^  Kgypt  and  its  terrainatioik,  vwas  the  metropo- 
lis of  all  the  Mahometan  kingdoms,  the  main 
channel  of  communication  with  Northern  Africa, 
mif  consequently,  the  grand  source  from  which 
information  was  drawn.  At  the  distance  of  fwty 
dsiys*  journey  westward  from  Gana,  this  river  fell 
into  the  sea,  and  near  its  mouth  was  Ulil,  resort- 
ed to  by  all  the  states  along  the  Nile  for  a  supply 
of  &iL  If  the  position  of  Ulil  could  be  fixed,  it 
would  affoid  a  key  to  the  whole  system  of  Ara* 
bian  geography ;  but  the  investigation  is  attend- 
ed with  c<msiderable  dfficulty*  The  distances  of 
forty  days  frtmi  Gana,  and  of  one  month  from 
Agades,  seem  to  place  totally  gut  of  the  question 
the  idea  of  its  being  situated  on  the  ocean  ; 
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iiiieki  w<^  sii^pose  their  measured  etroheoiis  in  on 
(Nidnnous  degree^  and  of  which  there  is  no  oifair 
ntstariee.  Ilie  terms  tfsed  hy  HSjUA  render  it  po8« 
i^te  that,  by  sea,  he  mig^t  merely  m^an  ah  ittlatid 
fake.  Yet,  ttom  the  general  scope  of  hh  vroA,  I 
father  indiim  to  suspect  that  hd  iliistook  thd  lalfe 
for  ihe  sea,  and  ^mi-pomi  ont  it^  opposite  shore 
for  an  inland.  It  appears  however,  fo  have  be^ 
better  understood  by  subsequent  geograj^hers. 
Thus  Ibn-al-VarcK  describes  Ulil  as  a  great  city, 
situated  oii  the  shore  of  the  Bakr,  (sea  ^  faike.)^^ 
tVobiibly  the  information  of  stibsequenft'  tev^ 
ters,  who  had  performed  the  circuit  df  die  hfte^ 
Aldwed  hitid  the  error  of  Edrin  ht  Bristaking  it 
for  the  sea.  A  stiti  htef  geographer  (Scheabed- 
dhi)  dtiys  etpressly  that  the  bnhch  of  the  Nile 
Which  flows  throu^  Dfehsfita  (Oalna),  does  hot 
reach  th^  seal  .t  Major  Rennell  hal^traced  the  ftt* 
lowmg  etymology:  Ulfl,  Oulfli,  Oudet,  Wale^ 
If  Wal6t,  or  any  part  of  its  territory,  be  UH>, 
then  the  sea  of  Edrisi  could  scarcefy  be  any  thing 
else  than  the  IMbbie.  His  measures,  bowevir^ 
(teem  hardly  to  extend  so  far,  but  to  i^ree  bettcit 
t^ith  atiothcir  lake  to  the  east  of  ToriOrtk^too;  the 
existence  Of  which  has  beett  reported  by  irecerit 
tritv^tlers.  Additional  iilformatkn!i,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  lAAy  swtf  be'  obtaEined,^  which  wflF  defeeitaiAb 

this  curious  point.- 

•• ti , • 
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To  the  east  of  Ghma,  Wangara  rests  entixely  up- 
OQ  the  authority  of  the  Aiabians.  Their  descpp- 
tioa  of  Cauga  aj^rees  vepy  well  with  the  notices  of 
Horjaeman  and  Browne,  so  ably  cpmbin^d  by  Ma- 
jor J^nnell.  ^  But  the  space  which  fills  up  the 
intenral  betwe^  Caujga  and  the  Nile^  is  involved 
inxopsiderable  obscurity ;  npr  does  it  appear  to  me 
that  it  has  been  very  correctly  understood  by  mo- 
dem geographers, 

Amoqg  all  the  states  in  this  part  of  Africa,  Ku- 
ku  is  represented,  by  the  Arabian  writers,  to  have, 
held  a  high  pre-emi^jence ;  nor  does  any  other 
^pear  to  have  riyalled  it  iii  power  and  splen- 
dour. According  to  pur  present  map^,  Kuku  oc- 
cupies a  tract  quite  unexplpred  by  modern  travel- 
lers, between  the  north  of  Bomou  and  the  part.pf 
Nubia  which  borders  on  Egypt.  In  this  xase,  it> 
would  remain  a  very  important  discovery  yet  to  be 
niadp.  Thp  positi<m^  however,  thus  assigned  to  it, 
seen^s  to  m,e  wholly  incoDapatible  with  the  data  of 
Edrisi,  which  are  as  follow  zt— From  Gana  to  Cauga, 
gives  nparly  a  month  and  a  half's  journey  ea^t ; 
from  Cauga  to  Kuku,  twjenty  days*  north ;  from 
Kuku  to  Gana,  a  month  and  a  half.  The  triangle; 
ijft  thus  completed ;  and,  in  attempting  it§  construe^ 
tion,  it  will  appear  that  Kuku  is  both  placed  too  far 
nortl^,  and  also,  that,  instead  of  being  north-east 

•Illtt9tratioD8ofHornemaD|  ch.5. 
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from  Catrga,  it  ought  to  have  a  certain  declination 
fo  the  westward*  In  short,  it  will  fall  veiy  pre- 
cisely upon  the  position  of  the  modem  capital  of 
Bomou.  That  Kuku  is  Bomou,  is  further  rett« 
dered  probable  by  the  character  of  extraordinary 
niagnitnde  ^  ascribed  to  both,  much  more  than  to 
any  other  city  in  this  part  of  Africa*  Dar  Codka 
is  mentioned  by  Browne  as  a  country  near  Cauga 
or  Fittri ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose,  that,  at 
the  period  in  question,  the  name  may  have  had  a 
greater  extension* 

With  regard  to  the  ititenral  between  Kuku  and 
&e  Nile»  the  following  iq^pear  to  be  aU  the  data 
iiffordedj' 

Kuku  to  Tatnalnta,  edst,  12  days'  jOumey* 

Tamalma  to  Matthan,  IS  days^ 

Matthan  to  Angimi^  8  days« 

Angimi  to  Zaghara^  6  days* 

Zaghara  to  Matthan,  8  days^ 

Matthan  to  Tagua,  IS  days* 

Tagua  adjoins  to  Nuba* 

I  must  own,  that  I  havB  in  v&in  attempted  to 
disentangle  this  labyrinth  of  distances  without 
bearings.  Zagara  (Zagua^  Abulfeda)  seems  to 
be  the  modem  Zeghawa,  a  de^ndency  of  DarftC^r. 


*  C^leberrima  et  magnltudioe  preestans,— -£(/rf>f.  The 
population  of  Bomou  is  deaeiftbed  a3  a  countless  multitude. 
— Association,  (1790,)  p.  144. 
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Ai^inii  (BegaaM  of  Ibiira}*Vardi)  mfty  be  pw^ 
dsrediheiaodeni  A)put9ee»  or  Bef^rme.  For&er 
Hum  ^18  J  doubt  if  anjof  tbo  ^b^^w  ]K)ati^WU  qoul^ 
bo  fixed  wid^  jauck  ojufidgyno, 

:  :  Dming  the  flouri^Iuiig  pn  of  Anbuoi  8«jonocv 
fiaoope ivas  sunk  in  darimoss  wd lethargy ;  audita 
iiibabitant8»  far  from  knowing  4^  studying  the  goor 
graphy  of  tbe  remote  jNorts  of  tbe  world,  were  ign 
norant  probebly  of  that  qf  the  {Krorince:  immediate-: 
ly  adjoining  to  them.  About  the  end  of  tbe^  &£^ 
teenth  oentury,  however,  under  the  patronage  of 
tihe  Portngueae  princes^  «  serie3  of  extraordinary 
exertions  were  made,  which  soon  raised  £i|r4f>e.(^  \ 

a  high  pre-eminence  oyer  the  other  psffta  pf  the 
globe.  Although  India  was  to  t^he  Portuguese  the 
grand  theatre  of  piviwiess 'and  enterprise,  jdb  in 
iheir  route  thither,  they  also  explored  aqd  splitled 
a  large  portion  of  A&iea ;  und  the  g^figmphy  of 
thatcontinent,  during  the  sixte^oth  and  aeienteenth 
centuries,  was  constructed  afanost  entirely  fipom  tibe 
jpaterii^s  wbieb  they  furoished*  This  people  pe- 
netrated into  the  interior  duefly.  by  the  side  f^ 
Ckmgo  en  the  west,  and  Aby^ia  on  the  eastyjuQfl^ 
fidKng  inte  the  usual  error  of  exag^cationy  thfi^ 
jgxtepded  these  two  countries  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  fill  nearly  the  whole  continent,  and  to  hide  en- 
tireTy  from  their  view  that  immense  space,  which  re- 
mained  still  unknown.     The  accompanying  sketch 
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tskibtts  thettanner  in  whtdi  eHiftnii  AfincakiUi- 
aeflted  by  aH  geognjihen,  tnm  OttdkmimStamm 
intlwmef  wd  down  to  die  tune  ef  Delisle  end 
D' AiiTiUe.  "I"  Senmi's  tmf^  ef  1696  doee  m$ 
exhiUt  the  tmaUeet  improvement  ov»  tke  earlieit 
delineetioiis.  llie  exaggeratiim  of  halfiknown 
distaneesy  end  the  flttmbUetion  of  tlie  unknaini  k^ 
terv«l  betivieen  diitunt  objects,  combined  in  leed* 
ing  to  tlieee  remarkable  enort «^  Abyninia,  abome 
1^1,  waa  extended  in  the  moat  extiaonKaary  man- 
ner, being  made  to  reach  as  ftr  as  the  aantheM 
frontier  of  Congo  and  Monomopataii.  Here  waa 
phced  the  great  lahe  Zaire  or  ZembfOr  fipom  which 
waa  sop|>osed  to  flew  not  only  the  Mile,  bat  the 
Congo,  and,  aedording  to  some,  though  not  un»> 
Yersatty,  t&e  Cmana  or  Zambesi*  That  thia  lake 
was  at  bottom  the  Dembea,  appears  from  the  Ahyi- 
smian  provinoes  of  G<!|am,  Damnt,  Bagamidri^ 
(B^emder,)  and  the  Cafirtes,  (£fiit,)  being  ran- 
ged around  it.  The  nama  Zaire  ia  evidendy  deriv- 
ed ftom  the  river  of  Congo  f  and  Zembre,  which 
has  no  authentic  origin,  sffe$n  to  he  a  tranaitioa- 
atqi  frmn  Zaire  to  Dembea,  forming  a  sort  of  al- 
fiaace  betiifemi  two  names  which,  ia  themsdlfTes, 
«ra  perfectly  dissimihur*    In  all  thn  early  delmea- 


•  See  the  maps  in  Ortelius's  Theatre  of  the  World»-«-m 
Dapper's  Description  of  Africa,— lo  Purchas,  Vol.  I.  and  It. 
•-and  all  Sanson'^  maps. 
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tioBs  of  newly  diaco^ered  countries,  -ezaggevition 
is  a  prominent  feature;  but  I  Jcnowof  n^insfauiee 
in.wkich  it  has  takm  place  to.  to  exfiramgaiA  ja  d^- 
ipree^  From  MasBuuh^ tallie.flottthernextieiuiily 
of  the  hke  of  Dembea^ .  the  raotual  rdutance  doea 

m 

not  exceed  four  hundred  miles ;  in  the  mapa^uUnd^ 
ed  to,  it  ietaceAy  fiiUa  diort  of  two  thwisand>  It 
isvdiffioult  to  account  for  so  enormous  an  error  in 
a  cduntary  which  was  traversed,  at  dtflSeii^it  times, 
by  'SO  consUerable  a  number  of  miasionaries*  The 
only  cause  whidi  it  seems  possiUe  to  assign  is*,  that, 
a3  they  followed  a  very  irreguliu:  «nd  winding 
eourBe,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting,  sometimes  their 
own  scattwed  esTtahMAromts,  sdmetimes  the  couil; 
of  the  king  or  principal  lords^  their  unskilfiilness 
might  lead  them  to  extend,  m  a  str^ght  Ime,  the 
whcde  of  this  devious  tract ;  whieh,  comfattied  with 
the  natural  propensity,  to  magnify  their  own  deeds^ 
might  lead  to  this  enormous  amplification.  TheNUe 
was  also  made  to  issue  firwn  the  northern  side  of  the 
Idi^e,-  so  that  all  the  windings  of  its  aemiieuretthif  sweep 
round  Gojam,  were  extended  in  a.stsajglrt  line 
from  south  to  north.  This  immense  exteasian  of 
Abysnnia  brought  it  to  the  frontier  of  Coago, 
without  the  latter  making  a  step  to  mart  it*.  The 
magnitude  of  Congo,  in  fact,  is  scarcely  at  all  ex- 
aggerated ;  a  very  rare  case  in  such  circumstances, 
and  which,  perhaps,  could  only  have  happened,  be- 
cause gepgraphexa  found  the  interior  so  blocked  up 
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by  Ailjrasiilia,  Aat  they  lud  not  space  m  winea  io 
exaggeittte.  The  river  Congo,  in  particiikav  by  be- 
ing dfirifed  from  diis  nmch  miifilaced.  Ate  of  the 
Dembea;  had  a  oMne  asa^ned  ta  h,  totally  ina« 
dcquate^to  their  leim  magnifioBUt  deseriptianB  of>it8 
magnitode.  ' 

In  regwd  to  the  modem  geogtaphy  of  Weaftcm 
Afirica,  as  it  hinges  idmost  entirely  upon  the  amtae 
of  the  Nigeav  which  lonna  the  subject  of  die.fcrf- 
lowing  chapter,  it  will  be  mon  oonienicBt  to  re« 
serve,  tiH  tiben,  oor  observatians  upon  that  aabject* 

The  finst  half  of  the  dg1^e»th  eentery  was  die 
era  ot  a  Mgadi  inpnwement  in  tiie  aoienoe  of  geo- 
graphy. For  this  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
fVaAce,  and  to  the  very  Iflieral  patronage  whkh  its 
administvatioa  extended  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
dciencei  No  one  who  compares  the  maps  of  De- 
lisle  and  lyAnville,  with  the  materials  then  pub- 
lished, can  doidit  the  excellent  means  of  imfonna- 
tion  with  whicb  they  nmst  have  been  supplied^  both 
by  govemnMdt  and  by  private  individuals.  Under 
their  hands,  the  geography  of  Alfeioa,  in  particular, 
assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect. 

Delisle  began  his  labours  with  the  commencement 
of  the  eentury.  in  1700,  he  published  his  map  of 
the  world,  stated  to  be  drawn  up  from  observa^- 
tions  made  by  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  iSbten- 
ces*  ItexhibitsasignalreforminAfricangcography. 
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Tbe  frontier  of  Aiiyssmis  was  htmglit  £rimtm  4e- 
gsees  ^th  <^the  liue^  to  ttn  degraet  noikh  $  nA 
this  immense  dhange  ptlaeed  it  at  once  in  itatrae 
podtioa.  Th&aouive  of  the  BAx^Axnkt  and 
all  the  details  of  its  eaiiy  oonrae,  are  gifen  irilb 
very  great  precision.  This  ri?er,  however^  ia  ikOI 
rqivesented  as  the  Nik^  while  the  Afaiad,  con- 
finnded  «vith  the  Mideg,  siysays  aa  a  much  iaft- 
rior  strewi*  This  delineaaien  is  pieaefved  hi  aH 
his  sabaaqMBt  maps* 

While,  boawver,  DdlMe  had  made  lllia  ranaik* 
aUe  correction  upon  the  position  of  Abyashna^  he 
hadnotloBt  that  abhenreiaee  <rf*  a  xmmm  ivbich 
had  efer  been  prevalMit  in  die  mindhi  ef  g«egn^ 
phers.  Hecouidaot  reeoncilehmaelftoaelaoir- 
ledgehis  ignonuiee>  as  to  the  ccmteiils  of  the  ^eee 
out  of  which  he  had  withdrawn  AbjaswHa*  He 
filled  it  ap>  by  extending,  frr  easkwaFd,  the  finto- 
tiw  of  Congo.  In  particulaTji  the  large  htraach  of 
the  Congo,  which  flows  fiom  south  to  n<»th,  is 
mjide  by  him  to  flow  from  east  to  west,  rad  there- 
by reaches  across  mdre  than  half  the  continent;. 
All  the  other  features  being  sbretehed  in  like  manr 
ner,  the  vacant  space  was  filled  up,  and  the  dread? 
ed  appearance  of  a  void  e£fectmdly  oovered* 

In  consequence  of  these  erroneoas  views^  De^ 
lide  lost  on  one  side  a  part  of  what  he  bad  gainfd 
on  the  other.  It  was  D^  Anvilie  who  fiest  <«  had  the 
<*  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree/'  In  his  map^  (1731,) 
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9xpo8^  to;t|ie  VForld  jlte  fasi  extent  cif  tli»t  2Vrr|fi 
JwfgmtS^M  w)4ch  oppupiepi  the  whole  intmor  of 
IJ^  psrtiitf  A&iea.  »  The  pnhlie  hftvipg  i^eeq^iwed 
^  eoyr^nmfin4  fwraess  of  tld9  prwe0d|iig>  geo- 
gfspheif  y^core  9q  loij^r  j4r»id  to  I^re  r<ud  tboie 
muf^  whtffh  MteB^  {K$>rded  no  nuiteriala  ftr  fiH- 
IJig^  |p  A1^7Mli4i»  «lsp>  although  his  pi^4eMiiar 
)«4 .4fHM^  jaiiwbf  I>' AiiyiiUe.  £m^  some  infMtaiit 
additiqiis  tP  9W|k;e.  Oa  a  diligiBQlr  Mnpviton  of 
ancient  and  m6dLem  matemlfl,  he  Moutaiiied,  that 
the  river»  which  all  modera  geographers  had  consi* 
dered  aathe  NilQ»  was  not  the  Nile  of  the  andents ; 
that  k  was  merely  the  tributai7  to  a  laiger  stream, 
which  alone  had  been,  and  ought  to  be>  regarded  as 
the  river  of  Egypt.  Subsequent  observation  has 
fully  confirmed  this  discovery. 

In  Western  Africa,  the  reform  effected  by  these 
two  great  geographers  was  equally  important ;  but 
for  reasons  already  assigned,  it  will  be  more  conve-* 
nient  to  reserve  the  consideration  of  them  till  the 
following  chapter. 

From  this  time^  the  investigation  of  African  geo* 
graphy  was  conducted  upon  sound  principles,  and 
proceeded  in  a  regular  train.  There  remained 
onlj  Uie  inevitable  evil  of  imperfect  knowledge ; 
but  this  was  no  longer  combined  with  systematic 
ertt>r~;  it  was  not  that  hopeless  ignorance  which 
is  imconsciotts  of  itself.     It  has  prompted  to  vast 
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exertions  for  tlie  extension  of  discovery  in  tins 
part  of  the  world.  In  Major  Rennell  too,  Che  ina- 
terials  thus  collected  have  hi^pily  found  an  iUus- 
tratcK,  whd;  in  the  precision  of  his  drta,  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  applies  them,  is^  scarcely 
equalled  by  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors. 
His  maps  of  Africa,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
present  geography  of  that  continent,  are  rendered 
doubly  valuable  by  the  copious  and  instructive  man- 
ner in  which  he  unfolds  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  constructed. 


CHAPTER  II, 

HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THEORIES  RJOSFECTINO  T^^ 
j^OURSE  AND  TJSRHINATXOI^  .OF  THE  NI,0£R«. 

Hfrodciui.-'^Sirabpf  PUny^  and  MtltUi-^Tke  AraUant^r- 
Leo  und  the  Partugue9e,^^Deiisle  and  UAnvtUe. — Moor^. 
-^Mqfor  Rennell.^'Reickard.'^The  Congp  Hypothesis.'-^ 
Another. — The  Mar  Zarah. 

The  course  and  termination  of  this  celebrated 
Stream  is  now  the  most  interesting  problem  which 
remains  tp  be  solved,  not  only  in  Africa,  but  in 
any  o^er  portion  of  the  globe*  Hoping  still,  not- 
withstanding one  f^ure,  that  this  great  discovery 
may  not  be  far  distant,  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter 
into  the  elaborate  illiistration  pf  any  one  view  of  the 
subject :— -4iut  rather  to  exhibit  the  succession  of 
reports  and  opinion^,  which,  frpm  the  earliest  ages, 
has  prevailed  among  curious  inquirers  relative  to 
the  course  of  these  celebrated  waters.  Whatever 
may  be  the  present  opinion  of  the  reader,  or  the 
final  result  of  the  inquiry,  this  will,  it  is  conceiv- 
ed, form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
hnman  speculation. 
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To  the  earlier  geographers,  the  Nile,  mi  the 
mystery  of  its  distant  ^rings,  formed  the  leadii^ 
object  of  cariosity  and  inquiry.  It  was  with  refe» 
rence  to  it  only,  that  the  western  waters  were 
brought  into  view^  We  have  alveidy  seen  the  <^- 
nion  of  Herodotus,  that  the  great  river,  seen  by 
1^  Nasamoniafis,  rolling  frain  west  to  e«t  tiiroti|^ 
«he  countrjr  of  the  Ethiofriaas,  wW  th^rMttlte head 
of  the  Nile*  He  endearours  to  su|i|iort  this  opi* 
nion  by  li  very  ill  founded  aludogy  with  the  Dyu 
mdie,  allegilig  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
civer  divides  £urope,  the  Mle  ought  to  divide  Afri- 
ca. Upon  the  whole^  there  seems  nothing  to  add 
to  what  was  observed  on  this  sulgect  in  the  precede 
ing  chapter. 

Strabo  did  not  eiit^  ddep  into  this  speetilatioto* 
Hie  belief  that  the  early  course  of  the  N2te  was  di«> 
rected  throtigh  tlie  Uninhabitable  torrid  aone,  a{i^ 
peared  to  place  it  altogether  beyond  the  reaeh  6f 
mortal  discovery.  He  merely*  m^ntidns,  without 
any  discussion,  as  an  opinion  entertained  by  sotfie, 
that  the  Nile  rose  at  a  spot  not  far  removecf  ftom 
the  extremity  of  MaoritaniA.  This  idea  k  idudied 
upon  at  much  greatet  lengtli  by  Iliify  and  Mda. 
Hiny  had  obtained  notions,  extensive  probrfblf, 
though  confused,  relative  to  this  part  of  me  wufU, 
from  the  conversation  of  Homan  generals  #ho  had 
penetrated  into  the  desert,  and  frotti  the  woiis  «r 
traditionary  information  of  Jubd,  king  of  MMiitlh 


iiiai  a^priiUoe  mole  emilieiit  fiHf  Us  leaitlilig  Hum 
hk  high  taiik.  Pliny  mentioiuiy  *  cfittt  a  Roma» 
ebrommdetf  Suetonius  PauliAua,  wkom  he  had  him- 
9fi£  seen,  reported  himself  to  have  crossed  the 
Western  Ajklas,  which  he  described  as  modem  tr»- 
vellers  have  done^  as  of  stupetadous  heighti  and  co- 
vered with  snow  during  the  whole  year.  <  Beycrnd, 
through  deserts  of  blad^  dust,  whicht  ^^en  id  the 
depth  of  ivinter,  were  uninhabitable  by  the  heat^ 
he  came  to  the  riVer  whidi  is  called  N^er.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  passage  to  suggest  the  immense 
3pace  which  must  have  been  traversed  after  passing 
(^  Atlas,  ih  ord»  to  arrive  at  the  river  of  Soudan. 
This  may  give  rise  to  the  doubti  whether  the  riven 
supposed  by  hini^  at  least,  to  be  the  Niger,  might 
not  rather  be  one  of  the  sbreams  Of  Tafilet.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  deserts  of  sand^  and  the  in* 
tensity  of  the  heat,  do  not  agree  with  the  idea 
which  we  have  of  tine  Country  of  Dates.  Pliny, 
however,  entars  mto  much  greater  detml  in  diat 
extraor£nary  passage,  where  he  traces  the  origin  of 
the  Nile,  and  its  iwions  transformati(ms.t  Fint, 
he  informs  us,  that  it  springs  irom  a  mountain  in 
Lower  Mauritama,  and  issues  out  of  a  stagnant  lake, 
called  Nilis.  Indignant,  however,  at  running 
through  rugged  and  sandy  tracts,  it  hides  itself  un« 
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der  ground  for.  several  daySt  after  which  it  imses 
anew  from  another  Jake  in  Mauritania  Caesariensis* 
Finding  itself  again  ^mong  sands,  it  plunges  a 
second  time  beneath  them,  and  continues  hid  du- 
ring the  whole  extent  of  a  desert  space  of  twei^ty 
days'  journey.  On  reaching  the  country  of  the 
Ethiopians,  it  again  emerges,  and,  as  Ptolemy  sup- 
poses, from  the  fountain  Nigris ;  when,  continuing 
to  flow,  it  divides  the  Africans  from  the  Ethiopi- 
ans. In  a  subsequent  part  of  its  course;,  it  assumes 
the  name  of  Astapus,  evidently  the  river  of  Nubia, 
In  this  succession  of  rivers,  so  fancifully  united  to. 
fprm  one  Nile,  it  seems  clear,  that  the  two  first 
^re  streams  of  the  Ked-el^ereede ;  but  in  respect 
to  the  other,  situated  pn  the  o^her  side  of  an  im- 
mense desert,  ^nd  in  the  cpuiitry  of  the  Ethiopi- 
ans, whom  it  separates  from  the  Africans,  there 
seem  fair  grounds  for  belieying  it  to  be  the  Niger 
itself.  We  then  find  Pliiiy  to  lie  the  strenuous  ad- 
vocate for  the  ancient  system,  by  which  the  Nile 
and  the  Niger  were  viewed  merely  as  successive 
portions  of  the  same  great  river* 

Mela  leans  to  the  same  ppiniou.*  He  desciribes 
very  distinctly,  tp  the  south,  pf  Mauritania,  the 
great  deseit,  and  beyond  it  the  country  of  the  Ethi- 
opians. There  rises  the  river  Nuchul^  on  which 
he  makes  the  striking  remark,  that,  **  while  all 
others  direct  their  course  towards  the  ocean,  this 
one  flows  towards  the  east,  and  the  centre  of  the 
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eontinent ;  and  whither  it  goes  is  quite  uocertain. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  express,  in  more  accurate 
termsi  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  in  respect 
to  the  Niger.  Mela  mentions  then  as  a  plausible 
conjecture,  that  this  rirer  may  end  in  being  the 
Nile ;  but  he  positively  rejects  the  hypothesis  of 
its  sinking  under  ground,  very  reasonably  ascribing 
such  a  report  to  the  long  tract  of  unknown  terri- 
tory through  which  it  flows,  and  where,  not  being 
seen,  it  is  supposed  not  to  exist. 

The  Roman  writers  appear,  from  the- sources 
above  mentioned,  to  have  derived  somewhat  more 
extended  ideas  with  regard  to  Western  Africa,  than 
were  attained  by  the  Greeks.  Ptolemy,  however, 
generally  speaking,  obtained  a  much  more  correct 
view  of  the  courses  of  the  African  rivers,  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  He,  first  among  the  ancients, 
rejects  wholly  the  idea  of  the  identity  of  the  Nile 
and  Niger,  lays  down  the  sources  of  the  former  in 
tlieir  true  position,  and  exhibits  the  latter  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  stream.  If  we  are  asked,  how-^ 
ever,  in  what  direction  he  represents  it  as  flawing, 
the  question  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer.  The 
following  extract  includes  all  he  communicates  on 
the  subject.  After  remaiking,  that  **  in  the  inte- 
**  rior  flow  mighty  rivers,  the  Gir  and  Niger,*'  he 
proceeds  to  describe  the  latter  by  his  usual  mathe- 
matical mode  of  enumeration. 

^*  And  the  Niger,  which  joins  together  the 
mountains  Mandrus  and  Thala.     It  also  forms  the 
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lake  of  Nigritia,  (Nigrltes  Palus,)  which  lies  in  lat. 
15%  long.  18^ 

**  And  has  formed  two  derivations^  to  the  north, 
viz.  to  the  mountains  Sagapola  and  Usurgala^-«iid 
one  to  the  east  upon  the  lake  of  Libya,  (Libya  Pa- 
lus,)  which  lies  in  lat.  35%  long.  16^  SC/.'' 

Never,  perhaps,  has  a  more  singular  and  unappro- 
priate  description  been  given  of  a  river,  than  this 
of  its  joining  two  mountains  together.  Ptolemy 
seems  evidently  to  have  considered  merely  the  geo- 
metrical line  described  by  the  river  course  across 
Africa,  without  viewing  it  as  a  body  in  motion. 
His  description  can  be  correct  only  on  one  suppo- 
sition ;  that  of  two  rivers  meeting  in  a  common 
receptacle.  With  regard  to  the  direction  of  the 
streams,  the  only  ground  on  which  an  inference 
can  be  made,  seems  to  be  the  following.  There  is 
no  lake  or  other  receptacle  in  the  whole  line  of 
stream,  except  that  of  Nigritia,  (NigritesPalus,)  for 
the  Libya  Palus  is  represented  as  situated  in  one  of 
its  tributaries.  As  it  is  placed  very  near  the  west- 
em  extremity,  the  greater  portion,  in  order  to  find 
in  it  a  receptacle,  must  flow  westward.  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  expression  that  the  Niger  forms 

*  Bxr^o^nu,  divertigia.  It  deserves  notice,  that  this  tenn, 
though  it  seems  to  convey  an  opposite  idea,  has  merely  the 
common  signification  of  a  tributary  stream.  Thus  (Lib.  IV. 
c.  l6.)  we  have  **  divertigium  ad  Emodos  montes.  Fons  vero 
*'  fft  iis,"  and  similar  instances  in  the  same  and  other  chap- 
ters. 
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{ttoui)  the  Nigrites  Palus.  The  opposite  bianch, 
flowing  into  it  from  the  west,  must  in  this  view 
be  very  much  underrated ;  which  may  be  easily  ac« 
counted  for,  from  its  remote  situation,  and  the  line 
of  communicatiob  by  which  Ptolemy  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  next  geographical  system  was  that  of  the 
Arabians,  in  whose  opinion,  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  this  river,  there  is  nothing  dubious  or 
equivocal.  Hiey  all  identify  it  with  the  Nile,  but 
only  in  its  source  and  earliest  course,  borrowed  ap- 
parently from  Ptolemy.  But  they  conceive  that  at 
a  particular  point,  this  primary  Nile  separates  into 
two  branches,  or  Niles ;  of  which  one,  the  Nile  of 
^ypt,  flows  northward  through  Nubia,  and  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean ;  the  other,  the  Nile  of 
the  Negroes,  takes  its  course  westward,  and  tra* 
verses  the  vast  range  of  central  Africa.  Accord- 
ing to  Abulfeda  and  Edrisi,  the  most  eminent 
Arabian  geographers,  it  continues  to  flow  till  it 
is  received  into  the  Atlantic,  or  **  Sea  of  Daik- 
<^  ness,^'  as  they  term  their  supposed  circumam- 
bient ocean.  This  system,  to  the  extent  in  which 
it  has  been  applied,  is  no.  doubt  quite  erroneous. 
But  as  Guna  was  the  qapitd  of  the  Arabian  set- 
tlements, and  the  centre  of  their  communicatidns, 
it.  may  deserve  consideration  whether  there  do  hot 
arise  a  probability. that,  at  Gana,  the  course  of  the 
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river  was  such  as  these  writers  have  universally  de- 
scribed it  to  be.  A  more  recent  writer,  and  a 
native  of  Western  Africa,  (Scheabeddin,)  states, 
that  this  branch  does  not  reach  the  sea.  The  re- 
ceptacle is  not  specified,  but  a  lake  must  neces- 
sarily be  supposed.  We  shall  find  occasion  here- 
after to  touch  again  upon  this  subject. 

The  information  and  ideas  of  European  geo- 
graphers during  the  sixteenth  century,  were  de- 
rived from  two  sources  ;  the  description  of  Africa 
by  Leo  AfHcanus,  and  the  early  settlements  of  the 
Portuguese  on  the  western  coast.  Leo  agrees 
with  the  Arabians  in  assigning  a  western  course  to 
the  Niger,  but  he  does  not,  like  them,  derive  it 
from  the  Nile.  It  takes  its  rise,  according  to  him, 
from  a  lake  situated  to  the  south  of  Bomou,  pro- 
bably the  lake  of  Cauga,  and  thence  flows  west- 
ward till  it  reaches  the  ocean.  Leo,  indeed,  had 
heard  it  asserted,  at  Tombuctoo,  that  it  rose  in 
a  mountain,  flowed  eastward,  and  fell  into  a 
lake ;  but  this  he  asserts  to  be  contradicted  by  his 
own  actual  observation  of  the  navigation  from 
Tombuctoo  to  Ginea  (Jinnie).  Upon  this  ex- 
traordinary statement,  an  opportunity  will  occur 
of  making  some  farther  remarks,  at  the  close  of  the 
chapter. 

The  above  observations  of  Leo  entirely  con-* 
curred  with  those  which  the  Portuguese  them^ 
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selves  had  an  opportunity  of  making.  The  coast 
of  Western  Africa  presented  to  them  a  succession 
of  great  rivers,  all  running  westward,  and  falling 
into  the  ocean.  None  of  these  seemed  alone  en-~ 
titled  to  the  honour  of  forming  a  termination  to 
the  great  central  stream ;  the  Senegal,  the  Gam- 
bia, and  the  Grande,  were  therefore  viewed  in  ge- 
neral as  the  Deltaic  estuaries,  by  which  it  poured 
its  waters  into  the  ocean.  Even  the  Faleme  was 
supposed  to  be  a  branch  first  separating  from,  and 
then  uniting  with  the  main  trunk.  On  viewing 
these  maps,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  proxiinity  of  Tombuctoo  to  the  sea,  from  which 
it  is  placed  at  not  much  above  a  third  of  its  real 
distance,  and  so  as  not  to  extend  beyond  the  ac- 
tual course  of  the  Senegal.  Combining  this  cir- 
cumstance with  the  narration  of  De  Barros,  the 
question  may  arise,  what  Tombuctoo  it  was,  which 
lay  adjacent  to  Handing,  which  was  liable  to  be 
overrun  by  an  invasion  from  Foota  Jallo,  and  to 
which  the  Portuguese  sent  repeated  embassies, 
without  learning  the  existence  of  Bambarra,  or 
of  the  Nig^r,  as  a  separate  stream  from  the  Sene- 
gal ?  *  We  have  already  seen  how  early  the  first 
discoverers  b^an  to  consider,  as  Tombuctoo,  every 
town  which  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  it  in 
name  and  situation.  I  strongly  suspect,  therefore, 
that  this  Portuguese  Tombuctoo  was  some  town  si- 


*  See  above,  Book  I.  Chap.  I. 
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tuated  on  the  Upper  Sen^al,  perhaps  Tambou- 
canee,  mentioned  by  Saugnier  as  a  great  mart  for 
slaves  and  gold.  A  different  conclusion  might  in- 
deed be  suggested  by  the  mention  of  Zimbala, 
which,  from  name  and  situation,  can  scarcely  be 
any  other  than  the  Jinbala  of  Park.  But  it  seems 
not  difficult  to  conceive,  that  reports  applicable  to 
the  real,  might  come  mixed  with  those  of  the  ima- 
ginary Tombuctoo,  especially  as  the  former  was 
known,  not  through  this  channel  only,  but  also 
through  that  of  the  Barbary  traders. 

In  all  these  maps,  a  prominent  feature  consists 
in  a  lake  called  Giuirdia  or  Sigesmes,  with  an  island 
in  the  centre,  and  situated  at  some  distance  to  the 
east  of  Tombuctoo.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
meet  with  any  description  of  this  lake,  or  any  no- 
tice of  the  authority  upon  which  it  is  laid  down ; 
nor  does  it  seem  very  easy  to  determine  whether 
it  be  the  Dibbie,  or  another  lake  lying  really  to  the 
eastward  of  Tombuctoo. 

The  French  geographers,  Delisle  and  D^An- 
ville,  employed  very  peculiar  diligence  in  improving 
the  geography  of  this  part  of  Africa*  It  is*  true, 
that  in  D^lisle^s  map  of  the  world,  (I7OO,)  and  in 
his  map  of  Nigritia,  (17070  he  assigns  to  the  Niger 
the  same  long  course,  from  east  to  west,  as  his 
predecessors  had  done.  He  makes  it,  however, 
enter  the  sea  only  by  the  channel  of  the  Senegal. 
The  rivers  Gambia  and  Grande   he  represents 
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truncated^  and  carried  up  only  as  high  as  they 
had  been  ascended  by  Europeans.  He  also  re« 
moves  Tombuctoo  eastward  to  its  true  distance 
firom  the  sea.  He  retains  the  lake  of  Guardia, 
and  endeavours  to  form  a  most  extraordinary  al- 
liance between  it  and  the  system  of  the  Arabian 
geographers.  He  makes  it  stand  for  all  the  lakes 
described  by  them  in  the  different  parts  of  Nigri- 
tia.  On  the  east  side  of  it  he  places  the  city  of 
Gana,  and  round  it,  all  the  cities  of  Wangara, 
which  became  thus  west  of  Grana,  instead  of  seve- 
ral hundred  miles  east.  But  in  the  map  of  the 
world,  on  a  polar  projection,  published  in  1714, 
though  composed  with  a  different  object,  he  alters 
entirely  his  construction  of  this  part  of  Africa. 
The  Niger  and  Senegal  are  there  represented  as 
separate  rivers ;  are  made  to  arise  from  two  lakes 
near  to  each  other,  and  to  flow,  the  one  east  and 
the  other  west.  The  lake  of  Guardia  is  obliterat- 
ed, and  the  eastern  part  of  Nigritia  delineated  ac- 
cording to  the  data  of  Edrisii. 

This  reform  was  followed  up  by  D' Anville,  who, 
in  17^^>  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  a 
treatise  '^On  the  Rivers  in  the  Interior  of  Africa."* 
Here,  instead  of  the  single  stream  of  the  Niger 
rolling  across  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  Africa, 
he  distinguii^s  three  rivers.     1^/,  The  Senegal, 

*  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  Vol.  XXVI. 
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flowing  westward,  and  falling  into  the  ocean«  2^ 
The  Niger,  flowing  eastward,  and  terminating,  as 
he  supposes,  at  the  lake  of  Reghebil  in  Wangara. 
Sd^  Another  river,  still  farther  east,  and  flowing 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  Niger.  Although 
I  incline  to  think  D*Anville  radically  correct  as  to 
the  existence  of  this  last  river,  yet  he  runs  into  a 
manifest  error,  wKen  he  makes  it  at  once  the  Gir 
of  Ptolemy,  the  river  of  Bomou,  and  the  Nile  of 
the  Negroes  of  Edrisi.  The  last  is  clearly  the 
same  river  as  the  Niger^  upon  which^  in  fact,  he 
himself  has  placed  all  the  positions  which  Edrisi 
placed  on  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes.  The  main 
point,  however,  is  the  separation  of  the  Senegal 
and  Niger,  and  the  eastern  course  of  the  latter. 
Excellent,  certainly,  must  have  been  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  Delisle  and  D'Anville  made  this 
construction,  since  Labat,  who  cdlected  all  the 
narrativtes  of  travellers  in  this  part  of  Africa,  de- 
clares himself  unable  to-  determine  from  what 
sources  it  was  drawn.  In  the  detail,  however,  a 
capital  error  was  committed.  The  point  of  sepa- 
ration was  made  at  the  lake  Dibbie,  called  by  them 
Maberia,  which,  for  this  purpose,  was  split  into  two 
lakes,  from  one  of  which  flowed  the  Niger  east- 
ward, and  from  the  other  the  Senegal  westward. 
The  consequence  is,  that  all  that  part  of  the  Niger 
which  flows  through  Bambarra,  which  was  tra- 
velled by  Park,  or  accurately  known  to  Europeans, 
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was  added  to  the  Senegal,  and,  like  it,  made  to 
flow  westward.  This  error  was  never  discovered 
till  the  journey  of  Park. 

These  discoveries  were  generally  adopted  by 
geographers  of  the  first  rank,  and  passed  into  all 
the  good  maps  of  Africa.  Yet  so  slow  is  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  that  in  17^6,  Adanson,  though 
a  man  of  science,  and  in  I7^>  Demanet,  who 
had  resided  for  some  years  at  Senegal,  adhere  to 
the  old  hypothesis,  use  indiscriminately  the  terms 
Senegal  and  Niger,  and  seem  unconscious  that  any 
one  had  ever  represented  them  as  different  streams. 
Golberry,  even  after  the  perfonnance  of  Park's 
journey,  affects  to  consider  the  point  as  not  per- 
fectly ascertained.  The  ti*ulh  is,  that  all  who 
placed  their  ambition  in  the  extension  of  these 
settlements,  leaned  to  this  hypothesis,  which  alone 
afforded  the  prospect  of  raising  them  .to  the  first 
rank  among  colonial  establishments.  Golberry  al- 
so makes  no  secret  of  his  feeling  of  national  jea- 
lousy, that  the  English  should  have  been  the  first 
to  make  so  important  a  discovery,  which  would 
have  fallen  so  much  more  naturally  to  the  share  of 
his  own  countrymen,  had  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  their  settlement 
on  the  Senegal. 

The  Engli^  geographers  were  far  from  possess- 
ing, at  this  period,  the  same  intelligence  and  acti- 
vity as  those  of  France.     The  only  person  who 
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seems  to  have  taken  any  deep  interest  in  the  pre- 
sent question,  was  Francis  Moore,  the  traveller. 
He  had  adopted,  with  enthusiastic  zeal,  the  deri- 
vation of  the  Niger  from  the  extremities  of  Africa, 
while,  as  an  Englishman,  he  held  the  Gambia,  the 
seat  of  the  English  settlements,  to  be  the  main  chan- 
nel by  which  it  entered  the  ocean.  Upon  this  river, 
he  finds  all  the  principal  positions  mentioned  by 
Edrisi.  Ulil  is  Joally,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  whence  its  banks,  it  seems,  are  actually  sup- 
plied with  salt;  Sala  is  Bur-salum,  and  Gana  is 
Yani.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  name  which  can 
be  tortured  into  Wangara ;  but  this  might  arise 
from  Europeans  not  having  penetrated  so  high. 
These  speculations  were  much  discomposed  by  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Stibbs,  from  his  voyage  to  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Gambia.  This  personage  re« 
ported,  that  **  its  original,  or  head,  is  nothing  near 
*<  so  far  in  the  country  as  by  the  geographers  has 
*^  been  represented ;  nor  does  it  arise  from  any 
^*  other  lake,  nor  hath  it  a  communication  with 
'*  any  other  river ; — that  the  natives  say  the  Gam- 
**  bia  comes  from  near  the  gold  mines,  twelve  days* 
<^  journey  from  Barraconda,  and  that  there  fowls 
<*  walk  over  it/'  He  admitted,  indeed,  "  that  the 
'<  Gambia  is  a  river  of  the  longest  course  of  any 
**  that  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  it  is 
*^  the  Niger,  if  any.**  "  But  it  seems,''  says 
Moore,  ^^  as  if  he  thought  there  was  no  Niger  at 
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« 

*'  all/'  Upoii  this  ground,  he  endeavours  to  over- 
whelm him,  by  the  testimonies  of  £drisi>  Leo 
Africanus,  Ludolphus,  Labat,  and  other  learned 
writers.  Stibbs,  however,  though  he  did  not  pre- 
sume to  compare  himself  as  to  learning,  with  those 
great  personages,  continued  not  the  less  to  assert 
the  plain  facts  which  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  ;  so  that  Moore  was  left  still  in  a  very  serious 
perplexity. 

In  this  state  of  fluctuation  the  question  remain- 
ed, till  the  truly  important  discoveries  of  Park 
gave  a  new  face  to  African  geography.  This  il- 
lustrious traveller  finally  ascertained,  that  the  Niger 
was  entirely  distinct  from  any  of  the  rivers  which 
fell  into  the  Atlantic  ;  that  it  flowed  eastward  in- 
to the  centre  of  the  continent ;  and  that  to  it  be- 
longed several  hundred  miles  of  the  course  which 
the  best  modem  gec^raphers  had  assigned  to  the 
Sen^al.  Upon  these  data,  Major  Rennell  found- 
ed his  theory  of  its  course.  It  had  been  traced, 
indeed,  by  Park,  only  about  300  miles  from  its 
source;  but  concurrent  testimonies,  ancient  and 
modem,  established  the  existence  of  a  continued 
stream,  upwards  of  1000  miles  farther,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Wangara.  That  country  is  described 
by  the  Arabian  geographers  as  entirely  surround- 
ed and  intersected  by  branches  of  the  Niger,  (Nile 
of  the  Negroes ;)  as  containing,  at  least,  two  lakes, 
and  is  entirely  overflowed  during  the  rainy  season. 
Major  Rennell,  therefore,  very  plausibly  inferred^ 
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tliat.Wangara  was  the  Delta  of  the  Niger;  that 
its  waters,  spread  out  by  the  separation  of  its 
branches,  by  inundation,  and  by  the  foimation  of 
lakes,  might,  under  the  burning  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun,  be  completely  evaporated. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  supported  by  the  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  of  Major  Rennell,  became,  for 
a  long  time,  the  orthodox  creed  witli  regard  to 
Africa.  M.  Reichard,  of  Weimar,  advanced  an- 
other hypothesis ;  according  to  which,  the  stream 
passed  through  Wangara,  and  directing  its  course 
to  the  south-west,  poured  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
Benin,  by  a  succession  of  large  estuaries,  of  which 
the  mouths  only  are  known  to  us.  This  can  rank 
only  as  a  mere  conjecture,  which  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  disprove,  but  which  is  supported  by  no  evi- 
dence. The  author,  indeed,  endeavours  to  shew, 
by  a  comparative  calculation  of  the  waters  poured 
into  Wangara,  and  of  the  extent  of  its  lakes,  that 
the  former  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  mere  evapora- 
tion from  the  latter.  Without  considering  all  the 
circumstances  which  must  render  such  an  estimate 
precarious,  we  may  observe,  that  he  brings  into 
Wangara  the  great  western  rivers  of  the  Misselad 
and  Wed-el-Gazel,  not  only  without  any  proof, 
but  contrary  to  all  the  evidence  that  exists.  His 
calculation  from  the  lakes  of  Wangara,  too,  is 
built  entirely  upon  the  space  which  they  occupy 
in  modern  maps.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Arabian  writers  (our  only  authority)  which  can 
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give  tbq  remotest  idea  of  their  magnitude,  \rbat 
lie  has  proceeded  upon,  is  the  mere  arbitrary  de* 
lineation  of  modern  gec^raphers,  who,  having  lakes 
to  delineatOi  were  obliged  to  make  them  of  some 
aixe  or  other.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  if  the 
Niger  must  reach  the  sea,  perhaps  this  is  as  pnv- 
bable  a  channel  as  any.  There  are  certainly  a 
number  of  laige  estuaries,  which  indicate  either 
the  Delta  of  the  Niger,  or  a  parallel  chain  of 
mountains  from  which  they  must  issue*  In  the 
last  case,  such  a  chain,  being  a  prolongation  of  the 
great  belt  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  would 
oppose  a  bar  to  the  passage  of  any  river  into  the 
southern  regions  of  Africa. 

The  next  hypothesis  is  that  fiunous  one  by 
which  the  Niger  is  identified  with  the  great  stream 
which  passes  through  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 
The  extraordinary  magnitude  of  this  last  river» 
— the  prodigious  mass  of  waters  which  it  pours 
into  the  ocean,  whose  waves  it  freshens  to  the  dis- 
tance of  many  leagues — ^its  perpetual  state  of  fid* 
ness,  or  rather  flood,  to  which  other  tropical  rivers 
are  incident  only  during  a  few  months  of  the  year 
— the  occurrence,  at  two  seasons,  instead  of  one,  of 
a  perceptible  swelling  of  its  waters — ^these  circum* 
stances  are  supposed  to  indicate  a  river,  which  not 
only  drains  a  vast  extent  of  country,  but  is  fed  by 
the  rains  of  both  the  tropics.    Both  these  oondi- 

VOL.  II.  * 
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(ions  are  fulfilled,  by  supposing  it  to  be  the  hither- 
to unknown  termination  of  the  Niger.  Thus  too, 
it  is  said,  will  the  mystery  be  withdrawn,  which 
now  veils  the  mysterious  course  of  that  great  cen- 
tral river.  No  receptacle  hitherto  discovered,  or 
reported,  nothing  except  a  great  inland  sea,  like 
the  Aral  or  the  G»pian,  could,  it  is  conceived, 
contain  the  waters  of  the  vast  stream  which  flows 
through  Bambarra,  swelled,  as  it  must  be,  by  con- 
tinual accessions  during  an  additional  course  of 
more  than  1000  miles. 

Considering  the  plausibility  of  these  arguments, 
and  the  enthusiastic  zeal  with  which  the  system 
had  been  adopted  by  our  great  African  traveller, 
it  cannot  be  wondered,  that  a  general  impression 
arose  in  its  favour.     This  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
able  manner  in  which  it  was  supported  by  the  two 
leading  critical  journals,  which,  though  sometimes 
differing  in  other  points,  agreed  entirely  in  this. 
That  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  besides  the  ability 
with  which  it  was  written,  shewed  such  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that  it  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  most  powerful  impression  on  the 
public  mind.     The  writer  of  this  will  admit  the 
probability,  had  he  not  been  prepossessed  by  other 
views,  he  might  have  been  carried  along  by  the 
current.     Happening,  however,  to  study  this  sub- 
ject with  particular  attention,  a  hypothesis  occur- 
red somewhat  differing  from  any  now  stated }  and 
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however  diffident  he  must  feel  in  advancing  any 
thing  new  cm  a  subject  treated  by  so  many  eminent 
geographers,  yet,  as  the  opinion  was  the  result  of 
a  somewhat  diligent  investigation,  perha^  he  may. 
be  indulged  in  a  shoit  exposition  of  it.  ^ 

Although  the  Niger,  in  Bambari'a,  carries  with  it 
to  the  east  all  the  waters  of  central  Africa,  it  can? 
riot  be  doubted,  that  there  is  a  tract  on  the  other 
side  of  the  continent,  where  these  waters  flow  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Without  having  recourse  to 
ancient,  or  more  doubtful  authorities,  we  find 
firOwne  expressly  stating,  that  all  the  rivers  about 
and  beyond  Darflir,  were  reported  to  him  as 
flowing  to  the  west  and  north-west.  Some,  the 
Kulia  for  instance,  are  so'  delineated,  that  they 
could  scarcely 'continue  to  flow  in  that  direction 
without  meeting  the  N^^.  That  a  junction  there*, 
fore  takes  plaee,  at  some  point,  of  rivers  from  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  continent,  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed. Whether  these  rivers  terminate  there,  or  di-! 
reet  their  united  streams  into  the  ocean,  is  a  sepa- 


*  Should  any  reader  feel  curious  to  see  this  system  more 
fully  explained,  he  may  have  recourse  to  the  article  Africa 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  which 
was  contributed  by  me,  at  the  request  of  my  friend  Mr  Na- 
pier, the  very  able  editor  of  that  publication,  llie  work, 
being  supported  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  io  tbk 
country,  is  in  very  general  circulation. 
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rate  ([uestion.  According  to  the  getierai  <^iiuoii> 
this  union  takes  place  in  Wanganu  There  is,  how- 
eyer,  a  considerable  weight  of  testimony  which 
goes  to  pf  ove>  that  much  farther  west»  and  in  pas- 
sing through  the  kingdom  of  Casiina,  the  direction 
of  the  stream  is  still  westward.  Abulfedsy  Edrisi, 
and  all  the  Arabian  writers,  without  a  single  ex* 
ception,  are  well  known  to  have  described  thdt 
Nile  of  the  Negroes  as  flowing  from  east  to  west. 
Now,  as  Gana  was  the  centre  of  their  aettlements» 
and  the  main  channel  of  communication  with 
Northern  Africa,  it  appears  very  improbable  diat 
they  should  be  misinformed  as  to  how  the  matter 
stood  there.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  their  know- 
ledge might  terminate '  with  this  westward-flowing 
riyer,  and  might  never  reach  the  stream  visited  by 
Park. 

The  next  testimony  is  that  of  the  Shereef  Im- 
hammed,  an  eminent  native  merchant,  who  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  Niger  at  least  twice.  He  stated 
to  Mr  Lucas,  *  that  '^  its  rise  and  termination  are 
'*  unknown,  but  its  course  is  from  east  to  wesU*^ 
He  adds,  that  **  such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
**  traverses  the  empire  of  Cashna,  that  no  vessel 
*^  can  ascend  the  stream ;''  that  it  is  crossed  on 
an  ill  constructed  raft ;  that  its  depth  is  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  feet ;  and  its  vridth  ^<  sudi, 
**  that  at  the  island  of  Gongoo,  whose  the  ferry- 

^  Proceedinga  of  Association,  1 790.  4tXK 
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^  men  reside,  the  soand  of  the  loudest  voice  from 
''the  northern  shore  is  scarcely  heard/'  These 
particulars^andy  above  all,  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
make  it  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  be  mistaken 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  it  flows ;  nor  does  there 
q>pear  any  conceivable  motive  for  mistatement* 

From  these  testimonies,  it  appeared  to  me  as  the 
most  probable  supposition,  that  the  long  line  of  river 
course  to  which  Europeans  have  applied  the  Roman 
name  of  Niger,  (a  name  not  known  in  Africa,)  con- 
sists, in  fact,  of  two  rivers,  flowing,  one  from  the 
east,  and  the  other  from  the  west,  and  falling  into 
some  common  receptacle.  It  is  objeeted,  indeed,  that 
no  such  receptacle  has  ever  been  reported  to  exist* 
But  the  tract  between  Cassma  and  Tombuctoo  is  so 
entirely  unknown,  that  it  might  very  well  contain 
ihe  feature  in  question,  without  such  a  report  hav- 
ing reached  Europeans.  Moreover,  itmay  be  obser- 
ved, that  the  most  recent  travellers  actually  report 
the  existence  of  a  great  lake,  or  inland  sea^  in  this 
quarter.  Jackson  particularly  describes  an  immense 
hike  called  the  Sea  of  Soudan,  situated  about  fif- 
teen days*  journey  to  the  east  of  Tombuctoo.  Park 
also  heard  at  Sansanding  of  a  lake  incomparably 
ki^r  than  the  Dibbie,  at  about  a  month's  dis- 
tance from  that  place  j  which  would  nearly  agree 
tiith  the  measure  of  Jackson.  The  late  traveller, 
calling  himself  AU  Bey,  saw  an  African  prince  and. 

vol..  11.  i>  d 
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mercliant,  who  had  resided  at  Tombuctoo,  by  whom 
he  was  assured,  that  the  N3e  Abid,  in  flowing  east- 
ward from  that  city,  spread  into  an  inland  sea  of 
great  extent.  A  great  lake,  therefore,  in  this  si- 
tuation, capable  of  forming  a  receptacle  for  both 
the  streams,  which  have  been  supposed  to  flow  from 
the  opposite  sides  of  Africa,  appeared  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  supported  by  very  strong  and  positive 
testimonies. 


Since  the  above  hypothesis  was  formed^  some 
gtriking  and  unexpected  notices  have  been  received 
from  this  part  of  Africa.  Adams,  as  mentioned  in 
our  analysis  of  his  narrative,  states,  that  a  lai^e  ri- 
retf  called  the  Mar  Zahr  or  Zarah,  flows  dose  by 
Tombucioo,  and^  as  he  apprehends,  to  the  south' 
west  ]S(othing,  indeed,  can  be  less  positive  than 
this  last  averment.  M*  Dupuis,  who  saw  him  %&£ 
at  Mogadore,  did  not  recollect  any  such  assertion ; 
on  the  contrary,  Adams  stated  to  him,  ^*  that  he 
<<  had  not  taken  any  particular  notice,  and  that  th^ 
'^  river  was  steady,  without  any  aj^earance .  of  a 
<f  strong  current/'  In  Londoui  however,  on  be- 
ing strictly  interrogated,  he  stated  a  preponderat- 
ing belief  *'that  it  did  flow  south-wesL  He 
^  spoke,  however,  with  apparently  less  confidence 
'*  of  this  than  of  any  other  point  of  lus  narrativeJ'^ 
Tet  there  is,  however,  a  pretty  strong  concurrence 
of  testimonies  in  his  &v6ur  of  the  river  of  Tom-^ 
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buctoo  Aowing  to  the  westward.  Leo»  though  per* 
plexed  by  opposite  reports,  says  positively,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  navigation  from  Tombuctoo  to  Jinnet 
*'  Noi  navigammo  scorrendo  per  Tacqua.''  Ben  Ali^ 
after  residing  Isix  months  at  Tombuctoo,  stated  to 
the  Association  1790,  that  the  river  of  Tombuctoo 
flowed  west.  Denon  received  the  same  informa* 
tion  from  an  African  prince  ;  and  Schick  Ibrahini| 
it  is  said,  from  the  Arab  traders  in  Nubia.  Hence 
it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  Mar  Zserah  is  n 
tributary  stream,  joining  its  waters  to  those  of  the 
Niger  pr  Joliba,  which  certainly  flows  eastward*  * 
The  difficulty  which  lies  in  supposing  two.  such 
great  streams  running  parallel  and  near,  yet  in  op- 
posite  directions  to  each  other,  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  obviated  by  what  is  next  to  be  noticed. 

In  our  sketch  of  Riley's  narrative,  we  have  al* 
ready  noticed  the  report  received  by  him  from  the 
Arab  merchant,  Sidi  Hamet,  and  which,  fbr  r^isona 
already  stated,  we  are  not  mucK  disposed  to  diat- 
credit.  According  to  him,  the  ZoIIbib  (Joliba)  flows 
fbr  six  days*  journey  east,  with  some  declinatioti 


*  It  b  but  jufitice  to  D'AnTille  to  notice,  that,  id  his  inBip 
of  central  Africa,  inserted  in  the  twenty-sixth  valume  of  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions,  he  has  represented  a  riVer  passing 
close  to  Tombuctoo,  running  south-west,  and  falling  into  the 
Niger*  This  delineation  has  not  been  copicyl  by  others ;  bist 
it  is  not  the  less  probable,  that  that  excellent  geognq^iher 
may  have  had  positive  infivmation  on  which  to  found  it. 
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gouthward  j  then  a  lofty  mountain  turns  k  nearljf' 
south-east ;  and  the  mountains  continuing  to  ex-r 
tend  along  its  buiksy  cause  it  to  follow  that  direc^ 
tion  during  the  remainder  of  its  course  to  Wassa^ 
nah.     The  information  collected  at  that  eity  very 
strongly  &youred  the  belief,  that  the  river  which 
passed  by  its  walls,  was  the  same  river  as  the  Con^* 
go.    Upon  these  facts  the  ingenious  critic,  who 
has  distinguished  himself  as  the  ablest  advocate  for 
that  hypothesis,  modifies  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner.    He  adopts  the  opinimi  above  stated,  that 
there  are  two  rivers  flowing  in  opposite  directions^ 
to  which  the  conunon  name  of  Niger  is  at  present 
applied.    These  he  supposes  to  be  separated  by  the 
chain  of  mountains  traversed  by  Sidi  Hamet,  on 
the  south  side ,  of  which  flows  the  Niger  qf  the 
JEast,  the  2k)libib  and  Zad  of  that  traveller ;  on 
the  north  side  the  Niger  of  the  West,  the  river  of 
Cassina,  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  of  the  Arabians^ 
which  runs  westward,  and  loses  itself  in  the  Sea  oi 
Soudan,  or  some  other  receptacle.    This  systan, 
in  the  present  state  of  twilight  in  whidb  we  are  in* 
votved:,  appears,  on  the  whore,  the  most  probable 
which  existing  materials  allow  us  to  form.    I  shall 
barely  mention  the  following  adcKtional  eonjeetute. 
Is  it  impossible  that  the  Grozen  iZayr  of  Sidi  Ha- 
met,  and  the  Mar  Zahr  of  Adams,  may  be  the  Nu 
gfir  of  the  West»  and  Tombuctoo  the  point  of  JMne^ 
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tion»  at  which  all  the  central  waters  take  thei^ 
course  to  the  southward  ?    The  account  of  the  for- 
mer nveaTf  indeed,  is  not  very  clear.     He  calls  it^ 
at  one  place,  a  small  river ;  yet,  if  it  be  half  the 
breadth  from  M^^gadone  to  the  island,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards,  this  term  could  scarcely  ap- 
ply.   At  another  place  he  calls  it  the  same  river 
with  the  2^1ibib,  which  could  scarcely  be  the  case, 
either  from  its  magnitude  or  situation.     His  ac- 
count of  the  small  river,  sometimes  dried  up,'jiassing 
by  Tombuctoo,  scarcely  answers  to  f;fae  Mar  Zarah, 
f^hich  appeared  to  Adams  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
broad.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  very  simple 
explaqatioQS  plight  remove  the  difflcidty  whicb 
very  sligl^t  inaccuracies  of  observation  and  ambi- 
guities of  expression  are  sp  apt  to  occasion.    It 
may  be  observe4>  t^  upon  these  suppositions,  this 
yet  unexplored  ^est-flpwing  river  will  jbe  almost 
exclusively  the  river  so  famed  in  antiquity,  the 
Niger  of  Ptplemy»  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  of 
the  Arabians.    The  latter,  especially,  could  know 
nothing  of  phe  ^iger  traversed  by  Farkt  nor  of 
jthid;  branch  turning  to  the  south,  whi<^h  has  beeQ 
delii^eated  by  Sidi  Hamet,    Thefe  might  be  room 
for  further  ^observations  on  ^  subject ;  biit,  in- 
deed, we  are  '*  weary  of  conjepfaires,"  and  entertaiii 
hopes  that  Mr  Campbell  and  his  party,  to  a  certaiii 
extent,  ^f  may  end  them^'[    It  9e$ms  probable 
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that  they  will  at  least  penetrate  beyond  Tombuc- 
too ;  in  which  case  they  will  at  least  explain  what- 
ever is  mysterious  in  the  course  of  the  streams  at 
and  around  that  city* 


CHAPTER  III. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF* 

AFRICA.  ♦ 

Mineralogy^''^Geognosy. — Primitive  Roch^'-^Tfnnnium 
FtcBtz.i^^Attumal^'^MitieraU  found  in  Afirietu^^Zoolcgy, 
"^Mammalia. — Birdsr^RepUle$.''^InsecU^'^Zooph^tes» 

In  endeayoming  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Africa,  it  may  be  proper  to  be- 
gin with  its 

Mineralogy. 
The  minerals  of  tliis  great  continent  are  very 
imperfectly  known,  and  the  geognostical  relations 
of  its  rocksliave  hitherto  engaged  the  attention  of 
but  few  observers.  The  facts  we  shall  now  state 
are  given  by  travellers ,  in  the  accounts  of  their 
journeys,  but  which  are  in  general  mueh  less  satis- 
factory than  the  present  state  of  mineralogical 
science  demands. 


*  I  -am  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  that  I  am  indebted 
for  this  chapter  to  my  friend  Mr  Jameson,  the  very  eminent 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Unirersity  of  Edinburgh, 
end  well  known  to  the  learned  world  by  his  excellent  works 
on  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  those  enters 
prismg  men  who  have  travelled  in  Africa  have 
hitherto  paid  so  little  attention  to  natural  historjr, 
and  particulariy  to  mineralogy.  This  latter  branch 
of  knowledge,  however,  is  now  so  well  understood, 
ai^d  so  generally  studied,  that  no  traveller  proceed- 
ing to  that  country  will  in  future  be  considered  as 
deserving  the  public  confidence,  or  as  accomplished 
for  his  purposes,  without  an  accurate  and  scientific 
acquaintance  with  it.  How  much  could  Brace, 
Browne,  Park,  and  other  distinguished  travellers, 
have  eflfected,  had  their  knowled^^e  of  natural  Iusf 
tory  been  mon.  accurate  and  ext^ye  ? 

The  vast  plains,  numerous  platforms,  which  are 
irequently  indicated  by  the  suqcesave  cascades  in 
the  course  of  the  great  rivers — and  the  vast  ranges 
of  mountains  which  characterize  Africa  in  so  strik- 
Ing  a  manner,  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
original  formation^  of  this  continent,  and  also  with 
those  changes  It  has  experienced  in  latter  periods. 
These  grand  features  in  the  physic^omy  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  mere-^ 
ly  accidental  airai^gementd ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
could  be  shewn,  that  all  of  them  havie  a  mutual  and 
determinate  relation  to  each  other,  and  together 
form  a  gnnd  whole,  chciracteristic  of  Afirica« 

Geognosy  qf  4frica. 
Hitherto  no  extensive  series  of  observations  have 
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been  made  in  regard  to  the  general  direction  and 
dip  of  the  African  strata,  and  the  relative  positions 
of  the  great  rock  formation^  still  remain  very  im- 
perfectly known.  We  can  discern  in  the  accounts 
4)f  travellers  descriptions  of  species  of  four  of  the 
great  classes  of  rocks,  viz.  Primitive,  Transition, 
Flcetz,  and  Alluvial ;  and  some  accounts  would  ap- 
pear  to  intimate  the  occurrence  of  volcanic  rocks 
in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Of  these  rocks  the 
^uvial  occupy  an  uncommonly  large  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  continent,  while  the  volcanic  are 
but  of  comparatively  small  extent.  Hie  primitive 
an^  transition  rocks  occupy  the  higher  and  middle 
parts  of  several  of  the  great  tracts  of  mountainous 
Country,  but  the  flcetz  rocks  which  rest  upon  t}iese 
generally  occupy  a  lower  level.  Petrifactions,  o^ 
fossil  organic  remains,  are  met  with  in  great  abun- 
dance iii  some  of  the  newer  rocks ;  and  of  these  the 
petrifactions  of  vegetables  are  generally  imbedded 
ia  slate  or  sandstone,  while  those  of  animals  are 
contained  in  limestone. 

Frimitioe  Rocks. 

1.  Granite.  This  rock,  which  is  a  compound  of 
felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  is  met  with  in  Upper 
Egypt,  as  near  to  Cosseir;  also  at  Tetuan  in  Al* 
giers,  in  Darflkr,  and  in  the  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains at  the.  sources  of  the  Senegal.  The  Kham^ 
kiesbercr,  to  the  northward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope,  is  of  a  granite,  which  is  disposed  in  round 
granular  concretions,  often  of  enormous  magnitude. 
The  rock  is  traversed  by  veins,  some  of  which  are 
filled  with  quartz,  and  also  by  others  containing  the 
beautiful  mineral  named  Prehnite,  or  ores  of  di£Per- 

.r 

ent  kinds  resting  upon  gneiss,  or  some  other  of  the 
allied  species.  Barrow  describes  a  hill  under  the 
name  of  Fearlbeig,  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  shape.  It  has  its  name  from  a  chain  of  large 
rocks,  like  the  pearls  of  a  necklace,  that  pass  over 
the  summit,  and  are  very  remarkable  in  their  ap- 
pearance. Two  of  them,  placed  near  the  central 
and  highest  point,  are  called  the  Diamond  and  Pearl. 
They  are  said  to  be  of  very  coarse  granular  gra- 
;iite,  but  the  hill  of  sandstone.  The  Pearl  is  about 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  siAnmit  of  the  hill^  and 
the  circumference  of  its  base  fidly  a  mile.  The 
Diamond  is  larger.  The  central  rock  of  the  pen- 
insula of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  granite,  which 
is  highest  at  the  northern  extremity,  and  lower 
gradually  to  the  south.  This  granite  is  observed 
in  many  places  covered  with  clay  slate,  and  veins 
of  the  granite  shoot  from  the  massive  rock  into 
the  clay  slate.  The  higher  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula are  covered  with  a  platform  of  horizontal  sand- 
stone. It  is  remarked  by  Professor  Playfair,  that  the 
penetration  of  the  slate  by  veins,  from  the  mass  of 
granite  which  it  surromids,  proves  that  the  slate, 
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though  the  superior  rod^  is  of  older  foimatioii 
than  the  granite.  The  granite,  therefore,  is  a  mi- 
neral that  has  come  up  from  below  into  the  situa- 
tion it  now  occupies,  and  is  not  one  of  which  the 
materials  have  been  deposited  by  the  sea  in  any 
shape,  either  mechanical  or  chemical.*  If  this  ex- 
planation was  admitted,  then  we  would  be  forced  to 
maintain  the  igneous  origin*  of  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, clay  slate,  and  many  other  rocks,  admitted  in 
all  systems  to  be  of  Neptunian  origin,  because  these 
rocks  exhibit  similar  phenomena  to  those  just  men- 
tioned, as  occurring  at  the  junction  of  the  granite 
and  slate.  ^ 

Gneiss. 

This  rock,  which  is  a  compound  of  felspar,  qjuartz, 
and  mica,  with  a  slaty  structure,  is  met  with  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  and  probably  in  some  of  the  other  gra- 
nite districts  already  mentioned. 

Mica  Slate. 

I  do  not  find  this  rock  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
African  travellers. 

Clay  Slate. 

This  well  known  mountain  rock  occurs  abundant- 
ly  in  some  districts  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  is  tra- 
versed by  thick  veins  of  jasper,  and  also  at  the 


*  Hall  and  Playfair  in  Edinburgh  Plylosophical  Trans- 
actions, Vol.  VII.  p.  277. 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  ranges  of  moun* 
tains  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Otpe, 
where  it  forms  the  fundamental  rock  on  which  the 
sandstone  rests. 

Forphyryi. 

» 

Tills  rocky  which  has  usually  a  red  colour,  occurs 
in  Upper  Egypt  associated  with  syenite,  and  also 
with  serpentine,  limestone,  and  clay  slate;  and 
Bruce  mentipns  it  as  forming  mountains  in  Abys- 
sinia. 

Syenite. 

This  rock,  which  ^  distinguished  from  granite 
by  the  hornblende  it  contains  as  an  essential  ingre* 
dient,  occurs  along  with  porphyry,  granite,  an4 
other  rocks  in  Upper  I^pt,  aqd  extends  so\i0i« 
ward  into  Abyssinia. 

I 

Greenstone. 

Greenstone,  which  is  a  compound  of  hornblende 
and  felspar,  occurs  in  beds  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  A 
sppietimes  porphyritic,  and  freqi^ently  it  forms  an 
uniform  green  coloured  basis,  in  which  pale  green 
crystals  of  felspar  are  imbedded,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful rock,  known  under  the  name  oi green  porphyfy* 
It  is  known  to  artists  under  the  name  antique  green 
porphyry  J  and  it  has  been  frequently  confounded 
with  the  verd  antique,  which  is  a  mixture  of  serpen- 
tine and  marble,  and  therefore  a  very  different  roc^ 

•       *  * 

from  porphyry. 
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Serpentine. 

^Dm  green  coloured  mountain  rock  occurs  in  beds 
in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  where  it 
is  associated  beds  with  limestone  and  day  slate ;  also 
along  with  clay  slate  and  beds  of  compact  felspar 
in  the  mountains  that  range  along  the  west  side 
of  the  Red  Sea«  It  is  erroneously  described  by 
some  authors  as  a  green  coloured  marble. 

Marble^  or  Granular  foliated  Limestone. 

Beds  of  this  rock  of  a  white^  grey»  yellow,  bluish, 
and  red  colour  occur,  in  beds  with  day  slate,  and 
also  with  serpentine,  in  Upper  Egypt,  Darfur,  and 
Abyssinia.  In  these  countries  it  is  occasionally 
intermixed  with  serpentine,  forming  the  wdl 
known  compound  rock  named  verde  antico. 

Greywacke,  named  also  Breccid  di  Verde. 

This  conglomerated  looking  transition  rock  oq«- 
curs  in  beds  of  great  thickness^  and  extent,  along 
with  day  slate  in  the  rangies  of  mountains  that  ex- 
tend tdwdtds  Cossein  It  is  remarked,  that  ais  we 
approach  Gosseir,  three  sets  of  rocks  succeed  each 
Mlier :  the  first  set  is  small,  granular,  and  granitic ; 
the  second  set  is  of  the  breccik  di  verde;  and 
the  thiid  of  slate,  which  alternates  with  and  passes 
into  the  brecciilr 
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TransiHon  Limestone. 

The  p]:edoiniiiating  rock  of  tbe  Atlas  ranges  as  it 
passes  through  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  accord- 
ing to  the  acounts  of  travellers,  is  a  limestone  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  that  denominated  transition. 
It  exhibits  variegated  colours,  and  in  some  places  is 
quarried  as  a  marble,  for  the  Numidic  yellow,  and 
vari^ated  marbles,  so  highly  prized  by  the  an- 
cients, were  dug  in  this  great  range  of  mountains. 


In  the  preceding  list,  we  have  enumerated  gra* 
nites,  syenites,  porphyries,  serpentines,  &c. ;  but 
the  descriptions  of  their  geognostic  relations  given 
by  travellers  are  so  imperfect,  that  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  determine  how  many  of  the  varieties  be- 
long to  the  primitive,  and  how  many  to  the  tran- 
sition classes  of  rocks* 

Fketz  Rocks. 

Sandstone. 

This  rock  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  mapy  le- 
gions in  Africa,  as  in  the  moiiQtains  leadUuog  to 
Cosseir,  at  Tetuan  in  Fees,  Tunis,  thci  ftenioqila  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  forming  gioat  rafim^ 
tains,  reaching  to  a  heiglut  of  t^n  thou4an4  fi^t  tQ 
the  northward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilopje.  Al 
Tetuan  it  is  said  to  rest  upon  granite ;  in  many  of 
the  mountain  ranges  in  Southern  Africa,  upon 
clay  slate  or  granite.    It  passes  into  a  grey  co* 
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loured  quartz,  and  does  not  cont»n  organic  re- 
mains. It  is  not  improbable,  that  muicjx  of  this 
sandstone  may  prove,  on  more  particular  examina- 
tion, to  belong  to  the  species  named  quartz  rock, 
which  occurs  in  vast  heds  both  in  the  primitive 
and  transition  classes. 

Limestone. 

This  limestone  has  a  splintery  or  conchoidal  frac- 
ture, and  its  colour  is  grey  or  variegated.  It  con- 
tains numerous  petrifactions  of  shells,  corals,  and 
fishes.  It  extends  from  Syene  to  the  Medi- 
terranean; and  in  Lower  Egypt  reaches  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Suez. 
It  extends  from  the  westward  of  the  Nile  onward 
to  Fezzan,  forming  single  hills  and  ranges  of  hills. 
In  the  hilly  district  of  Fezzan,  near  Harutsch,  the 
limestone  which  still  prevails  is  caped  and  inter- 
mixed with  trap  rocks.  The  limestone  is  generally 
disposed  in  horizontal  strata,  but  where  the  trap 
rocks  appear,  the  stratification  is  more  or  less  va- 
ried in  its  position.  In  travelling  from  Fezzan 
northwards  towards  Tripoli,  the  continuation  of 
the  Harutsch  presents  ranges  of  basaltic  eminences 
alternating  with  rows  of  limestone  hills.  A  lime- 
stone of  the  same  description  appears  to  view  in 
tlie  mountain  ranges  leading  to  Cosseir,  and  in  the 
same  tract  of  country  there  are  hills  of  limestone 
associated  with  gypsum.  It  is  also  met  with  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Atlas  range,  as  near  to  Algiers, 
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where  it  contains  petrified  fishes^  and  it  ^  is  meiih 
tioned  as  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage. 

Gypsum. 

This  floetz  rock  occurs  within  three  leagues  of 
Cosseir,  where  it  is  connected  with  limestone^  and 
prohably  also  with  porphyry ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  found  in  the  valley  of  Egarement^ 
associated  with  rock  salt^ 

Salt 

This  mineral  occurs  in  vast  quantities  in  Northern 
Africa,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlas  mountains.  Mr 
Homeman,  in  his  journey  from  Cairo  to  Ummeso- 
gier,  discovered  a  plain  on  a  limestone  range,  which 
bounds  the  desert  of  Libya  to  the  north,  conasting 
of  a  mass  of  rock  salt,  spread  over  so  large  a  tract 
of  surface,  that  in  one  direction  no  eye  could  reach 
its  termination,  and  its  width  he  computed  at  se- 
veral miles.  To  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia  there 
is  a  plain  of  salt  four  days'  journey  across,  whence 
all  that  country  is  supplied.  In  the  vdley  of 
Egarement  there  are  beds  of  salt  resting  upon 
gypsum.  At  Tegazza,  and  in  several  other  places  in ' 
Sahara,  laige  beds  of  very  pure  rock  salt  occur  un- 
der strata  of  different  kinds  of  solid  rock;  and 
beds  of  salt  appear  in  Darfiir.  Salt  is  also  ob- 
tained in  quantity  from  salt  lakes  of  Domboo^ 
from  similar  lakes  in  Southern  Africa^  and  it  ia 
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remarked  that  beds  of  rock  salt  occur  under  strata 
of  sandstone  in  Southern  Africa. 

CoaL 

Hitherto  scarcely  any  traces  of  coal  have  been 
met  with  in  Africa.  The  only  instance  I  find  re- 
corded by  travellers!  is  the  following  by  Mr  Bar- 
row, where  coal  was  found  at  the  Tyger-berg,  in 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  described  as  a  bed  of  imperfect  coal 
resting  upon  clay,  and  covered  with  clay  and  white 
sandstone.  The  coal  is  ligneous,  or  of  the  nature  of 
brown  coal,  and  contains  intermixed  iron  pyrites. 

Trap. 

Trap  rocks  of  the  nature  of  basalt  occur  in  some 
places  in  the  Atlas  range,  apparently  connected 
with  limestone :  rocks  oi  the  same  description  are 
met  with  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  abundantly  in  the 
limestone  hills  of  Harutsch  in  Fezzan.  The  lime- 
stone hills  that  extend  from  Fezzan  to  Tripoli  also 
contain  extensive  formations  of  trap,  and  it  is  re- 
marked, that  these  rocks  occasion  considerable  va- 
riety in  the  position  of  the  limestone  strata ;  ow- 
ing to  the  crystallization  of  the  trap  rocks,  if  they 
are  of  aquatic  formation,  or  to  the  action  of  the 
lava,  if  they  are  of  volcanic  origin. 

Detached  hills  of  amygdaloid,  also  a  trap  rock, 

xou  ir.  E  e 
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are  found  near  the  clay  slate  of  GneUbock>  in  South- 
ern Africa. 

In  some  maps  of  Africa,  I  observe  a  range  of 
mountains  to  the  southward^  of  the  syenite  and 
porphyry  formations  of  Upper  i^ypt,  markeit  as 
composed  of  basalt. 

Volcanic  Rocks. 

We  have  no  description  of  the  vokanic  rocks  of 
Africa ;  but  traTellers  inform  us,  that  tihere  is  a 
volcano  in  Abyssinia,  and  two  on  the  coast  <tf  Mo» 
sambique. 

AlluviaL 

The  principal  alluvial  forbation  in  Africa  is  the 
sand  which  covers  the  great  deserts. 

In  some  places  of  the  great  desert,  as  Mr  Home* 
man  remarks,  the  sandy  waste  was  covered  witl;r  in* 
numerable  fragments  of  petrified  wood,  sometimes 
whole  trunks  of  trees,  twelve  feet  in  circumference, 
sometimes  merely  branches  and  twigs,  or  even 
pieces  of  bark*  This  petrified  wood  was  gonendly 
black,  but  sometimes  ash  grey,  when  it  resembles 
natural  wood  so  completely  as  to  be  sometime^ 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  firing. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  possess  no  accurate 
description  of  this  sand,  or  of  the  minerals  con- 
tained in  it.  Now,  since  it  appears  probable,  that 
some  kinds  of  sand  are  original  deposites,  and  not 
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formed  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
water  on  previously  existing  rocks,  it  is  of  conse^ 
quence  to  know  accurately  the  oryctognostic  and 
geognostic  relatiotis  of  sands,  particularly  those 
that  form  the  great  deserts  in  Africa  and  other 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

MINERALS  FOUND  IN  AFRICA. 

1 .  Topaz. — This  gem  is  said  to  have  been  ccrf*-* 
leoted  by  the  order  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt, 
in  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea  named  Zemorget>  or^ 
the  Island  of  Topazes. 

%.  Emerald. — ^The  Romans  are  said  to  have 
procured  this  gem  from  the  mountains  situated  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  in  Upper  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia.  Bruce  mentions  an  isdand  in  the 
Red  Sea  named  the  Island  of  Emeralds,  but  which: 
ctmtains  only  green  coloured  fluor  spar. 

S.  ChrysoderjfL-^This  gem  is  also  enumerated  • 
amongst  the  mineral  productions  of  Upper  Egypt* 

4.  Schorl.'^lt  occurs  imbedded  in  the  granite, 
afe  the  sources  of  the  Senegal. 

5.  Epidote  or  Pistacite* — This  mineral  is  £9tmd 
in  the  valleys  near  Cosseir,  along  with  actynolite, 
and  also  near  Or^ige  river  in  Southern  Africa. 

6.  Precious  Garnei. — This  beautiful  gem .  is 
fbund  in  Ethiopia. 

7.  Quartz.-^Th^  rarest  varieties  of  qasBta  met 
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with  in  Africa  are  the  Avanturine,  which  is  found 
in  Egypt,  and  the  rock  crystal  of  Tunis. 

8.  Wood  iS'/one.— This  mineral  is  already  men- 
tioned as  occurring  imbedded  in  the  sand  of  the 
desert. 

9*  Calcedony  and  CameUan.'-^Both  these  semi- 
pellucid  stones  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

10.  Agate.-^lt  is  found  to  the  eastward  of 
Cairo^ 

11.  Common  Jasper i — It  occurs  in  veins  of  con- 
siderable thickness  in  clay  slate  in  Upper  Egypt. 

12.  Egyptian  Jasper.-^Tins  beautiful  mineral^ 
which  ii  peculiar  to  Africa,  occurs  loose,  and  very 
abundantly  in  the  sandy  desert  between  Cairo  and 
Suez  :  also  in  other  parts  of  Lower  Egypt,  where 
it  is  said  to  occur,  imbedded  in  a  species  of  conglo« 
merate. 

19.  Prehnite. — Thiis  beautiful  speciei3  of  the  ze- 
olite family  is  found  in  veins  that  traverse  granite, 
in  the  country  of  the  Namaquas,  to  the  north  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope« 

14.  Actt/noUie.'^lt  occurs  in  alpine  valleys  in 
Upper  Egypt,  along  with  epidote. 

15.  Hornblende. — It  is  abundantly  imbedded 
in  the  syenite  and  greenstone  of  Upper  Egypt. 

16.  ^mian//m£.— Beautiful  blue  and  yellow  eo-* 
loured  amianthus  are  found  near  Hardcastle,  on 
the  Orange  river,  in  Southern  Africa.     Specimens 
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of  these  and  other  minerals,  collected  in  Africa, 
are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, presented  by  Mr  Campbell,  the  Missionary 
traveller.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  mentioning 
this  circumstance,  as  it  shews  that  these  gentle- 
men may  execute  all  their  important  duties,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  by  their  observations  and  col- 
lections, they  contribute,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 
the  advancement  of  Natural  History. 

17-  Fluor  Spar. — A  beautiful  green  coloured 
variety  of  this  mineral,  which  has  been  confounded 
with  emerald,  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Island  of  Eme^ 
raids,  in  the  Red  Sea. 

18.  Heceoy  Spar^  or  Suiphai  qf  Banftes.'^-^ThiB 
mineral  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  Lower  Egypt. 

19*  Niire.^'f^ThiH  salt  occurs  incrusting  rocks  in 
Darfur,  and  in  the  Karroo  deserts  in  Southern 
Africa. 

20.  Nairon.'~-0(  this  salt  there  are  two  subspe- 
cies, viz.  common  and  radiated,  and  both  are  found 
in  Africa.  The  common  natron  occurs  in  consi- 
derable quantity  in  Egypt,  at  the  town  of  Nitria, 
also  in  the  valley  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  and  in  Nu- 
bia. *  The  radiated  subspecies  is  found  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Sukena,  two  days'  journey  from  Fezzan. 
It  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  rocky  mountain, 
forming  crusts,  usually  the  thickness  of  a  knifip. 


T" 


f  Glauber  salt  is  associate  ii^  layers  with  the  natron  pf 
the  lakes. 
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^Bd  souietimes,  although  rardy,  of  an  ineb,  on. the 
surfece  of  the  eirtb.  MoHi^ug  to  Mr  Bamm^  it 
would  appear  ^so  to  occur  in  tke^  distirict  of  TiiriEa, 
in  Bosjesman'^  Land,  in  Southern  Africa. 

SI.  /Su^/mr.— rThia  aubstancjs  ia  luet  with  in 
Dlar£iir. 

22.  Graphite  or  Black  Lead. — It  ia  said  to  oe«> 
4mr  n^r  the  Cape  of  Gqod  Hc^»  and  .a{80  near 
Tunis. 

33.  Gold. — This  continent  affords  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  gold/ which  is  always  obtained  in 
the  form  of  dui^  or  rolled  masses»  and  is  found 
in  the  sand  of  rivers,  or  the  allurial  sml  of  valleys 
or  pimns.  The  northern  parts  of  Afcica  afford 
but  little  gold,  but  in  the  middle  and  southern 
regions,  there  are  several  tracts  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  gold  they  afford.  The  finst  ia  £or- 
dofan,  situated  between  Darfiir  and  Abyssinia. 
Hie  gold  collected  there  is  brought  ta  market  by 
the  negroes  in  quills  of  the  ostrich  and.  vulture. 
This  territory,  it  would  ^pear,  was  knoum  to  the 
ancients^  who  regarded  Ethiopia  as  a  coimtry  rich 
-in  gold. 

The  second  principal  tract  lies<  tO'the  south  of 
•  ^e  Great  Deaiert  of  Zah^va,  and' in  the  western  part 
of  Aft*iea.  .  The^gold  i&  Collected'  iu'  that  ex4;e&sive 
cflat  which'  stretehes  from  the  foot  (^  those  moun- 
tains- in  which  are  situated  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  Gambia,  Senegal^  and  Niger.     Gold  is  also 
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found  in  the  sands  of  all  thete  rivers.  Bttmboukj 
whicfa  k  situated  to  the  north-west  of  these  moun- 
tainS)  furnishes  the  greatest  part  of  the  gold  which 
is  sold  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  as  well  as 
(hat  which  is  brought  to  Morocco,  Fez,  Algiers, 
and  to  Cairo,  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

The  third  principal  tract  where  gold  is  abun« 
dant,  lies  on  the  south-east  coast,  between  1^^' 
and  2fi^  of  south  latitude,  and  nearly  opposite 
Madagascar.  The  gold  of  that  country,  it  is  said, 
is  found  not  only  in  the  state  of  dust,  but  also  in 
Terns  ;  and  it  is  suj^osed,  that  Ophir,  from  which 
Solomon  obtained  gold,  was  a  country  on  the  same 
coast.  Nearer  to  the  equator,  the  Gold  Coast 
$upplied  the  Portuguese,  and  afterwards  the  Dutch, 
with  great  quantities  of  gold  dust.  * 
'  91.  iS^/Tb^r.— There  are  several  silver  mines  in 
the  territory  of  Tunis ;  others  are  reported  to  exist 
ki  the  mountains  behind  Mosambique,  also  in  those 
behind -Congo.  Browne  heard  that  silver  abounded 
in  Zanfara,  a  country  to  the  west  of  Darfur.  He  is 
single  in  this  respect,  and  I  suspect  it  is  a  mistake. 

i5.  Copper. — Considerable  quantities  of  this  me-; 
tftl  are  found  in  the  western  Adas,  also  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tunis ;  and  there  are  copper  mines  at 
Fertit,  bordering  on  Fur,  to  the  south.     It  occurs 

*  Jameson's  Mineralogy,  Vol.  III. 
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also  in  Abyssinia,  and  abundantly  behind  Mosam-» 
bique.  It  is  equally  abundant  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  mountains  behind  Congo^  also  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Damaras,  north  of  Orange  river. 
I  do  not  find  the  species  of  ore  accurately  describ- 
ed ;  but  it  would  appear,  that,  in  some  districts,  in 
Southern  Africa,  it  is  vitreous  copper  ore. 

36.  Iron. — This  metal  is  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  Morocco,  and  in  the  country  behind 
Sofala,  where  it  is  chiefly  worked  by  the  Makoo- 
anas*  Mines  of  iron  are  said  to  occur  in  Abyssi- 
nia. Red  hematite,  an  ore  of  iron,  occurs  in  veins 
in  sandstone,  in  the  mountains  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  and  micaceous  iron  ore  is  met  with 
in  the  same  country,  and  used  by  the  natives,  along 
with  grease,  for  ornamenting  their  hair  and  bodies^ 
Native  meteoric  iron  has  been  met  with  in  seve- 
ral places  in  Africa.  Golberry,  in  his  journey 
through  Western  Africa,  in  the  years  1805-7, 
found  a  mass  of  native  iron  in  the  Great  Desert  of 
Zahara.  Fragments  of  it  were  brought  to  Europe 
by  Colonel  O'Hara,  and  were  analysed  by  Mr  How- 
ard, who  found  it  composed  of  96  parts  of  iron 
and  4  of  nickel.  Barrow  mentions  a  mass  of  iron 
he  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
in  Caffraria,  which  appears  to  be  meteoric.  * 

27*  Lead.-^^We  have  very  few  notices  of  the 


*  Jameson's  Mineralogy,  Vol.  III.  p,  202,  203. 
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occurrence  of  this  metal  in  Africa.  Lead  mines 
are  said  to  exist  in  Tunis  and  Abyssinia,  and  veins 
ef  galena,  or  leadglance,  intersect  the  strata  of 
sandstone  in  the  chain  of  Zwarteberg,  in  the  coun- 
try behind  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

S8.  Antimony.— This  metal  is  said  to  occur  in 
large  quantity  in  the  Western  Atlas. 

Zoohgy. 

The  Zoology  of  this  continent  is  less  known  than 
that  of  the  other  great  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
animals  in  its  interior,  those  in  many  districts  both 
on  its  east  and  west  coasts,  are,  in  a  manner,  un- 
known to  us.  The  various  journeys  of  modern 
travellers,  in  different  directions  through  Africa, 
^ve  added  many  species  to  its  Fauna,  and  have  ex- 
cited an  extraordinary  desire  amongst  naturalists 
to  know  more  of  its  zoological  productions.  Its 
quadrupeds  and  birds  are  amongst  the  largest  and 
most  striking  hitherto  met  with  by  naturalists.  Its 
amphibious  animals,  fishes,  and  insects,  have  exhi- 
bited phenomena  of  the  highest  curiosity ;  and  the 
few  facts  that  ai'e  known  in  regard  to  the  moUus- 
can  animals  and  corals,  allow  us  to  anticipate,  from 
a  further  examination,  numerous  important  disco- 
veries. In  a  work  like  the  present,  we  cannot  en- 
ter into  any  particular  account  of  the  Fauna  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  j  but  must  rest  satisfied  with 
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a  short  enumeration  of  some  of  the  animals  vAuth 
are  peculiar  to  it. 

We  shall  mention  the  difierent  classes  of  animala 
as  they  are  arranged  m  the  zoological  spi^m  of 
naturalists,  beginning,  therefore,  with  the 

MammaUcu 

Of  all  the  quadrumanous,  or  four-handed  animals 
found  in  Africa,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Simla 
troglodytes,  chimpans^  or  oisng-outang.  Its  whole 
make,  the  want  of  a  tail,  and  of  cheek-pcmehto,  and 
the  arms,  which  are  so  short,  as  not  to  extend  beyoaid 
the  knee,  give  it  very  much  the  {^pearance  of  the  Im- 
tnan  species.  It  was  formerly  confounded  V^ith  the 
orang-outang  of  Borneo,  the  Simla  satynis  of  natar« 
alists  ;  but  the  orang-outang  of  Boniieo  is  brovm» 
whereas  that  of  Africa  is  black.  It  is  said  ooca« 
sionaHy  to  attain  a  height  (^  from  five  to  six  feet, 
and  to  be  possessed  of  great  strength. 

Africa  abounds  in  babocms  and  monkeys.  Seve« 
ralof  the  baboon  tribe  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
size,  uncommon  strength,  disgusting  manners;  abd 
ferocity  ;  while  the  numerous  species  of  the  mon«> 
key  tribe  are  more  agreeably  distinguished  by  their 
lively  and  playful  manners,  aAad  their  great  imita- 
tive powers. 

Several  species  of  the  bM  (vesportiiiio)  tribe! 
are  met  with  in  Africa ;  and  sohie  speoiies,  as  the 
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bcNrboificus  and  nigrito,  are  peciUiar  to  this  conti- 
nent. 

Several  of  the  squirfel»  or  sciurus  trihe,  occur  in 
Airicd,  and  the  following  species  are  considered  as 
peculiar  to  it : 

Sciarus  getuhis 
detosus 
Abyssinicus 
ater. 
Of  the  mouse  tribe,  waAf  species  aire  Enume- 
rated amongst  the  animals  6{  this  contiu^it. 

The  Uack  rat  (mus  rattus)  and  the  common 
mouse  (mus  musculus)  are  abundant ;  but  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  whole  tribe  is  covered 
with  hair  and  qpines,  somewhat  like  the  porcupine, 
and  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  rat  epinetu^ 
of  Aaara. 

Four  species  of  hare  (lepus)  are  described  as  pe- 
culiar to  Africa,  viz. 

Lepus  .^^ypticus 
capensis 

2.  species  oapenais. 
Some  authors  mention  the  comm<m  hare  as  a 
native  of  Northern  Africa ;  but  it  is  probable  they 
may  have  confounded  die  Egyptian  hare  (le^ih 
^gypticus)  with  it. 

The  crested  pcMupine  occurs  in  Africa;  but 
hitherto  no  spedes  of  this  genus  have  been  aaeer*^ 
tained  to  be  peculiar  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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Of  the  hedgehog  tribe  (erinaceus)  there  is  one 
species  entitled  JEgypticus,  which  is  said  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  Egypt ;  and,  in  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
there  are  four  species  of  a  genus  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  hedgehog,  named  by  Cuvier  Centetes.  The 
shrew  (sorex)  tribe  has  also  been  met  with  in 
Africa,  for  there  is  a  species  described  as  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

The  common  mole  (talpa  Europea)  is  found  in 
many  districts  in  Africa.  Travellers  mention  an 
animal  as  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  whioh  has  been  described  under  the 
name  golden  mole,  from  the  singular  appearance  of 
its  fur,  which  exhiUts  beautiiul  changing  irides- 
cent colours,  somewhat  resembling  those  observed 
in  the  hair  of  a  South  American  marsupial  animal. 
But  it  differs  from  the  mole  in  the  form  of  its  skuU, 
and  the  nature  of  its  teeth  ;  and  hence  has  been 
considered  as  forming  a  distinct  genus  named 
Ckn/sochloris^ 

The  civet  cat  (viverra  civetta),  which  secretes  in 
a  bag,  under  its  tail,  the  perfume  called  civet,  is 
found  only  in  Africa,  and  the  famous  ichneumon 
(viverra  ichneumon)  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Animals  of  the  bear  tribe  (ursus)  occur  but  sel- 
dom  in  this  continent ;  the  black  bear  (ursus  niger) 
is  met  with  among  the  mountains  of  Barbory. 
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Several  species  of  the  ddg  (cams)  tribe  are  met 
ivith  in  Africa*  Vast  troops  of  wild  d(^s  occur  in 
Congo  i  these  are  not  the  original  of  the  common 
dog,  but  appear  to  be  some  variety  of  that  animal 
which  has  become  wild/  It  is  uncertain  if  the 
fox  (canis  vulpes)  occurs  in  Africa ;  but  the  wolf 
is  common  in  many  places  j  and  the  jackall  (canis 
aureus),  which  is  probably  the  fox  of  holy  writ,  is 
abundant. 

The  lion,  which  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the 
three  quarters  of  the  old  world,  is  now  principally 
confined  to  Africa,  and  a  few  bordering  Asiatic  dis- 
tricts. The  panther  and  the  leopard  are  also  confin- 
ed to  Africa.  Several  other  species  nearly  allied  to 
those  just  mentioned,  are  described  as  peculiar  to 
Africa,  but  their  history  is  Still  involved  in  much 
obscurity. 

The  hyaena  tribe  is  almost  peculiar  to  Africa^ 
In  Southern  Africa  we  meet  with  the  spotted  hyae^ 
na  (hyaena  crocuta) ;  and  in  the  north,  the  striped 
hyaena  (hyaena  striata),  which  occurs  also  in  the  Le- 
vant, Persia,  and  India. 

That  remarkable  quadruped,  the  manis,  which 
is  incased  in  an  armour  of  moveable  homy  scales, 
is  confined  to  the  old  world,  and  one  of  the  species 
entitled  Manis  tetradactyla,  or  long  tailed  manis, 
is  found  «n  Guinea,  and  also  in  Seagal. 

The  myrmecophaga,  or  anti-eater,  used  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  native  inhabitants  of  Africa } 
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but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  all  the  species^  of 
that  genus  are  confined  to  the  new  worlds  an^  thaf 
the  supposed  ant-eater  of  the  old  world  belongs  to 
another  genus^  or  tribe,  entitled  orycteropus,  whic^ 
is  characterized  by  its  grinders  and  claws.  There 
is  but  one  species  of  the  genus  named  O.  capensis, 
which  occurs  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Africa  is  richer  in  animals  of  the  horse  tribe 
than  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  its  south- 
em  extremity  there  are  two  species,  the  zebra  and 
quagga,  both  distinguished  by  the  beautiful  rnark^ 
ing  of  their  skin;  and  Northern  Africa  aflfords 
the  common  horse,  and  also  the  wild  3ss« 

Of  all  the  domesticated  mimals,  net  originally 
natives  of  Africa,  the  dromedary  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  useful  to  the  natives.  It  is  their  prin.* 
cipal  beast  of  burden,  and  is  by  them  emphatically 
named  the  ship  of  the  desert.  If  the  dromedary 
did  not  possess  an  astonishing  degree  of  temper- 
ance,—if  it  had  not  the  power  of  supporting  thirst 
for  a  great  length  of  time,— and  of  traversing  with 
rapidity  immense  distances,  over  deserts  covered 
with  a  deep  and  burning  sand,  vast  tracts^  both  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  would  be  uninhabited  and  waste. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  bisuleated, 
or  hoofed  animals  of  Africa,  is  the  giraffe,  or  ca- 
melopard,  which  is  distributed  through  this  cotitr- 
nent  from  the  northern  frontier  of  the  colony  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  far  north  as  Egypt.     Its 
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nedc  is  of  uncommoii  length,  its  head  very  much 
r.eseiuUes  that  of  a  sheep,  hut  it  is  provided  with 
two  undivided  horns,  tipped  with  brushes  of  hair.. 
It  id  the  tallest  of  land  animals,  individuals  having 
been  measured  eighteen  feet  high.  It  is  a  re- 
markably gentle  animal,  and  lives  on  the  leaves  of 
trees. 

No  animals  o£  the  deer  tribe  (cervus)  occur 
in  southern  and  tropical  Africa  i  and  the  small 
cervus  Guineensis  appears  to  be  a  species  of 
antelope.  The  red  deer  (cervus  elephas)  occurs 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  but  may  haye  been  im-* 
ported  from  Europe.  But  Africa,  although  des- 
titute of  deer,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  spe* 
cies  of  that  beautiful  tribe  of  hoofed  quadru* 
peds^  nJEuned  antelope.  There  are  about  thirty 
species  of  antelope  found  in  Africa,  and  most  of 
them  distinguished  by  the  great  beauty  of  their 
tensif  the  gracefulness  of  their  motions,  and  their 
velocity  of  speed.  The  most  striking  species  U 
the  A.  gnou,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope» 
It  appears  to  be  a  very  singular  compound  of  ani* 
mals,  uniting  the  strong  head  and  horns  of  th0 
bull,  with  the  lightness  and  skin  of  the  stag  ;  the 
beauty  of  the  mane,  body,  and  tail  of  the  horse, 
and  the  lachrymal  sinus  of  the  antelope  ;  in  short, 
1^  first  view  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  bull, 
antelope,  and  horse  ;  and  seems  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  bovine  than  the  antelope  tribe*     It  is  one 
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of  the  swiftest  and  most  restless  of  tbe  antekpr 
tribe,  and  is  about  three  feet  eight  inches  high^ 
and  five  feet  eight  inches  long.  It  is  worthy  of  re^ 
mark  that  the  antelope  does  not  occur  in  the  new 
world. 

Animals  of  the  goat  and  sheep  tribes  (capra) 
appear  to  be  rare  in  Africa.  The  different  spe«- 
cies  mentioned  by  travellers,  as  occurring  in  tbe 
northern  parts  of  this  continent,  are  very  dubious. 
The  wild  goat  (capra  segagrus),  which  is  alleged 
to  be  the  original  of  the  domestic  goat,  is  said  to 
inhabit  the  north  of  Africa ;  and  the  mouflon  of 
Africa  occurs  in  rocky  deserts  in  Barbary^  aad 
also  in  Egypt.  The  only  species  of  the  ox 
tribe  peculiar  to  Africa,  is  that  named  the  Caffia- 
rian  bufiklo  (bos  Caffer),  which  is  of  great  size,,  and 
remarkably  wild  and  ferocious. 

The  ancients  have  reported  the  existence  of 
several  animals  in  Africa,  which  there  is  now  rot^ 
son  to  regard  as  fabulous.  Among  these,  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  unicom,  on  which  we 
shall  extract  the  excellent  remarks  of  Cuvier,  in 
his  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

*^  The  most  famous  among  these  fabulous  animals 
of  the  ancients  was  the  unicorn^  Its  real  existence 
has  been  obstinately  asserted  even  in  the  present 
day,  or  at  least  proofs  of  its  existence  have  been 
eagerly  sought  for.  Three  several  animals  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  tbe  ancients  as  having  only 


Tbe  iQ^^r  /)!f  Africa,  hmrfg  dovm  ^9q£b,  the  ^jr 
plaoeAdremxNely  to  tbut  of  4i|;W,iimP^j  *  its  )&f^g|^ 

iiQS,  t  iwd  «id  Jto  jr^semUe  4eer  wd  goats  in  ji^ 
fornix  i$  'the  IntUm  ^ff  hmiskg  s^  hpc^ff  j  ,aii4 
the  iWMi^^rM,  {un^rly  m  caU^^  vhofse  /i^t  ,«s^ 
wwitftimeH  of^upfirad  t^  .thofie  ^  itbp  Jifm>  jl  ^ 
aonetiines  te  ddiqi»^  of  the  ^lephAPt*  f  m4  J9.^IS$^ 
fiiie  {OODffldered  ^as  ^iog  divided  leftt*  TT^e  hprfp 
vfuioami  **  jdxki  tine  huU  uijoomxire  douhtLe^  l^i^ 
iB&vabk  to  the  Indian  .ass,  far  wan  th^  }fM^]^  M 
iofpu^ai  AS  JhayiBg  saUd  JbcKifis.  ft  W^  jPMigr 
tbeiefore  J>e  iuUy  iiMPiised  that  Jib^fle  Miimals  h^g^ 
BSFer  realiy  existedt  as  no  soUtaiy  bonis  \iwfi  PW 
iepud  Aheir  vof  into  our  icdUeQtioiw>  9X(E)Q@^inK 
Ibeie  ^.the  riunoooxw  and  nacirel* 

<<  iJkfter  carefid.ooiiaidenildoiitit  isimpoiilibl^.dift 
we  ahonld^gureitfiir  eiedit  tto  jrude  jketabc^P  m»dp 
hy  MMmgfSB  jifMHi  cooks.  lEetireljrigiicKWIt  pf  ^r- 
i^ective,  and  iwiahiqg  ito  xofirefleiititlie  ipu^iies  of  jt 

*  Aristot.  Anim.  II.  1.  and  III.  d .^PHn.  XI.  4<6. 

+  Herodot.  IV.»19«. 

(|:  C>ppui^,«Cyiieg.JLjifi»rs«:fiai. 

Jl  Pbilpfitr^.  JIL  ii. 

jPlin.  VIIL21. 

••  Onesecrit.  ap.  Strab.  lib.  XV.— JElian.  Anim.  XIIL  49. 

f  f  See  Pliny  and  Solinus. 
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Straight-homed  antelope  in  profile,  they  could  oidy 
give  the  figure  one  horn,  and  thus  they  produced 
an  ory^«  The  oryxes,  too,  that  are  seen  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  are  nothing  more,  probably, 
than  productions  of  the  sti£P  style,  imposed  on  the 
sculptors  of  the  country,  by  religious  prejudices. 
Several  of  their  profiles  of  quadrupeds  shew  only 
one  fore  and  one  hinder  leg,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  same  rule  led  them  also  to  represent  only  one 
horn.  Perhaps  their  figures  may  have  been  copied 
after  individuals  that  had  lost  one  of  their  horns  by 
accident,  a  cirenmstance  that  oflen  happens  to  the 
chamois  and  the  saiga,  species  of  the  antelope  ge- 
iius,  and  this  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  establish 
the  error.  All  the  ancients,  however,  have  not  re- 
presented the  oryx  as  having  only  one  horn.  Op- 
pian  expressly  attributes  two  to  this  animal,  and 
iElian  mentions  one  that  had  four.  *  jBlnally,  if 
this  animal  was  ruminant  and  cloven-footed,  we  are 
quite  certain  that  its  frontal  bone  must  have  been 
divided  longitudinally  into  two^  and  that  it  could 
not  possibly,  as  is  very  justly  remarked  by  Camper, 
have  had  a  horn  placed  upon  the  suture. 

'*  It  may  be  asked»  however,  What  two  homed 
animal  could  have  given  an  idea  of  the  otySf  in  the 
forms  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  down  to 
us,  even  independent  of  the  notion  of  a  single 

T 

*  iElian.  Anim.  XV,  14. 
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hora  ?  To  this  I  answer,  as  already  done  by  Pal- 
las, that  it  was  the  straight-homed  antilope  oryx 
of  Gmelin,  improperly  named  pasan  by  Buffon. 
This  animal  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and 
must  frequently  approach  the  confines  of  Egypt, 
and  appears  to  be  that  which  is  represented  in  the 
hier(^yphics«  It  equals  the  ox  in  height,  while 
the  shape  of  its  body  approaches  to  that  of  a  stag, 
and  its  straight  horns  present  exceedingly  formi- 
dable weapons,  hard  almost  as  iron,  and  sharp  point- 
ed like  javelins.  Its  hair  is  v^hitish  ;  it  has  black 
spots  and  streaks  on  its  face,  and  the  hair  on  its 
back  points  forwards.  Such  is  the  description  given 
by  naturalists;  and  the  fables  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  which  have  occasioned  the  insertion  of  its 
figure  among  their  hieroglyphics,  do  not  require  to 
have  been  founded  in  nature.  Supposing  that  an 
individual  of  this  species  may  have  been  seen  which 
had  lost  one  of  its  horns  by  some  accident,  it  may 
have  been  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  entire 
race,  and  erroneously  adopted  by  Aristotle  to  be 
cqpied  by  all  his  successors.  All  this  is  quite  pos- 
sible and  even  natural,  and  gives  not  the  smallest 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  single-homed  spe- 
cies of  antelope." 

Those  animals  in  which  the  hoof  is  divided  into 

more  than  two  parts,  or  what  are  called  multungu- 

•  lated,  are  abundant,  and  well  characterieed  in  Af- 
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rida.  ^Of 'thede  the  fottowtsg-ne  khe  Quatft  liiftamU 
kig. 

1.  ^AsrjpAdnf/^.— 'JOne  spedies  of  this  ^etaMB  i^  pe* 
i^iaf*  %o  Afri(S8,  flOMi  is  named  the  Jk&icaa  'ele«> 
^harit.  Its  liecid  is  MtnAisb,  fovekeod  convex,  ears 
liir^,  bUd  the  siirfat^en  ^f  tbe  ^ioidesB  hove  ii^ 
«eiige*8haped  (ridges,  it  appears  to  liave  mfy 
tilled  toes  or  l^xfk  on  the  hkul  <fett.  it  inhabits 
Africa  ifrdtn  Senegid  to  the  €a^  of  Good  lUft. 
9t4s  <t4t  kno^R  tf  it  eMends  akmg  rtb^  east  cMat 
^  Ainca,  (Ir4f  it  is  Aete  aepkiced  by  the  Aadatic 
sp^es.  At  f>pe80nt^he  African  efapbaitt  is  never 
^dbfiMMictited ;  '£df botlgh  it  appemi  ^m  faiatoriaiis 
HEhht  the  Gai-thi^kiilins  tfakied  them  ifor  mar  mti 
for  'variotts^dotneMic  pWfmtm. 

9.  -Mtiinocero^^-^^yo^  <spedegof  this  wwnarindfle 
genus  is  'petnlliar  to  -Africa.  It  has  two  'honie  -^ 
i9ie  iidse,  l9ie  ^kin  lis  'SmbMh,  «nd  Hot  dispoaeS  in 
fbtds,  as  1)3  tb^  cMe  4vivh^he  one  homed' ^eeies. 

3.  l^ippopotmiiUa.^'^-lLhk  Aihnai  ^is  ^m  inhdfi- 
^tant  df the'hrrge  sottth  AMamtmfin,  and  is  aome^ 
f  lines  sdfen  in  herds.  It  'ms  met  mdi  in  the  timr 
Nile  intincietit  times  ;  <biit  it^hasIongiBinoe  diMp- 
pea^  tfrom  that  iMrt  of  Africa.  ^Tt  is  iahnoat 
peculiar  to  Africa,  a  few  individttak'4nly«ha«kig 
beien  seen  in  Sumatra. 

4.  Hog  (sw);~-'nieffe4S  biit  aneispedes  of  hog 
peciiliar^o  AfriM ;  it^is  U^  A^rtiUm  hog  of  JSehrt 
ber,  and  which  is  figured  and  described  by  Daniels 


ilk  bfat  Afti^ift  89««e]>  a&  a  n«thr?  of  Sqn^ero  Af- 
mm*    1%.  ia^l^met  w^lk  iii  tiliie  irfiwd  of  M^d^r 

T|ie  w^  l|9|f  (sua  fcrofii)  pecws  w  Northerly 

^  i^Ao^MV^m^^r-^f  this,  tri^/v^cli  U^y^ftj 
9«ar^  aWed  ^  tlfe  p^ecediogit  tli^ce  is  bu^  on^ 
qM3!G&e|  |iecsi|(iw  ta  Ai^fa«  |t  ia  deacrili^d  1^14^1: 
tk^  Xitmm  •^iw^:  aad  JSduppie  liogi  and  ia  meti 
with  a»  diShrwti  parts  gf  4^t^  ^^Qaye  Verd  m4 
tke  Cape  ^  Qoo4  HopOf 

6;  j^9V4^««*r-TheYe  is  bujit  opif  qpiaci^  of  this 
tvHie  kvKVfm  tf>  naturalists,  which  ia  ^  sii^e  of  a 
ha<«f  md  is  fieqqenttx  nn^  with  in  r«4;;y  ai^^i^ 
liona  ui  A&ioat  It  is  alw  X99t  with  in  Sgrri^  sii^ 
]a(^l^|iA«n  of  the  Old  Testament;. 
.  The  9iatyrat  histoiy  of '  |he  p^mated  maioinifeh 
yoits  anhn^lc^  of  Af^rioA  is  ttiU  teiy  iaqpeirfec^.  Seals 
oeeqr  on  the  eofst^i  K|id  occ!i|siaDslly  in  consid^rahle 
Qjumlmv^  Th9  comwon  ses^  (phoca  Titu^na)  ifi 
8Md  t^  0QC9r  ofk  tibe  e^avt  of  £Mli^  and  at  the 
Qipe.  ^  6«Qd  Hope  J  «qd  ^he^  phoca  jubat^  or 
SM  lieni  iy  ilDege4 1^  hav#  b^q^  s^ep  ^n  the  coasts 
of  the  Cape  flf  Qwi  Hope, 

AvtfXher  g^nns  of  paln^ted  siammiferous  ani? 
q^i^ia  occnra  at  (he  iipo|itlis  of  the  great  African  ri- 
yorsc  It  is  BSfQfd  nmnaiifs.  1%  differs  frpm  th^ 
jkiril^bechqs  or  sea  horse,  or  morse  of  tl^  northern 
r^ions,  in  wsmting  th^  hinder  fe&^,  ^d  being 
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shaped  behind  like  a  fish ;  a  dreiunstacEice  whicb 
connects  it  rather  more  with  the  whales  than  tfa^ 
morses.     They  form  as  it  were  the  link  by  which 
palmated  quadrupeds  are  connected  with  the  ce* 
tacea.     The  head  is  roundish  ;  the  body  oblong, 
and  ends  in  an  oval  fish-like  tail ;  jaws  are  pro- 
vided widi   gprinders,  of  which  there  are   e^ht 
on  each  side,  and  both  in  the  upper  and  low« 
er  jaws ;  but  there  are  neither  canine  nor  fore- 
teeth.    It  has  two  swimming  paws,  proyided  with 
long  nails,   and  the  animal  uses  these  paws  as 
hands ;  hence  its  name  manatus,  which  has  been 
iVui^er  cotrupted  into  lamantin,   another  nanw 
given  to  these  animals.     The  mammes  are  placed 
high  on  the  breast,  and  in  the  female  are  roundillt 
and  prominent.     It  grows  fifteen  feet  and  mcfre  in 
length.     These  animals  occasionally  raise  them- 
selves more  than  half  out  of  the  water,  wheil  they 
appear  somewhat  like  the  human  species,  and  have 
been  described  under  the  names  merman  itnd  m^- 
maid.    They  occur  at  the  mouth  o{  the  Cdngo  and 
other  great  rivers  in  Afri(^.     Drawings  and  de- 
iscriptions  of  thd  manatus,  under  the  names  mer- 
men and  mermaids,  are  given  in  the  writings  of 
early  writers,  as  in  the  Rekttton  Histfyrique  de 
UEthiopie  Occidentdlef  par  L.  P.  Lebat  Tome  I. 
Few  species  of  the  whkle  or  cetacous  tribe  are 
met  with  near  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  and  it  would 
'appear  ^hat  ihese  animals,  ^  well  a&t  seals,  are  less 
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flvqtent  in  the  wanaer»  thiaii  i^  1^9  .colder  rti^ffffii 
of  the  earth* 

IL-^BlEDflU  , 

Birds  peculiar  to  4/rica, 

Many  more  species  of  birds  are  found  in  Sautb 
America  than  in  Africa ;  but  the  African  q[iecie« 
^  m<N?e  numerouf  than  those  of  Auatralia,  if  we 
ex^pt  the  ^qp^ific  birds,  that  aj^ear  tobe^mor^  nur 
ineroiis  in  Australia  than  in  Africa.  The  ornir 
thology  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Africa  is  as  littlp 
Jcnown  as  that  of  the  rivers  and  Ijakes  of  New  HoL- 
land  and  New  Zealand ;  hence  the  sma)il  number 
of  marsh  and  aquatic  birds  epumei^d  in  the  Faun$ 
pf  Africa,  compared  with  what  is  contained  in  the 
]Fauna  of  the  comparatively  small  continent  of  £u* 
rope. 

There  are  in  Africa  about  6i3  species,  being  9 

si^^tl^  part  pf  the  known  species  of  birds ;  and  of 

.these  nearly  500  are  peculiar  to  it.   Of  87  genera 

ibund  in  Africa,  six  or  eight  are  peculiar  to  it,  viz* 

corythaix,  musophaga,  buphaga,  numida,  didus,  sco- 

.pus,  and  probably  also  gypogeranus  and  pogonias. 

^The  didus  or  dodo,  so  much  celebrated  in  ornitho-* 

logy,  was  formerly  seen  in  the  island  of  Bourbon, 

^a^  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Africa ;  but  is  now  be* 

come  so  rare  as  to  be  no  longer  discoverable  in  the 

regions  where  it  was  formerly  £)und;  and  has  pro* 


4M        vj^tti*At  itttTOir  w  imcas^ 

iMftfy^  tike  iotSe  dih^r  MfMai^r  bmnM?  MSKMf  ftunt 
some  causes  with  which  we  are  unacquilMiir 

The  Guinea-fowl)  or  Nuinida  meleagris,  is  ori- 
gkially  a  native  of  Aftitnoi,  atid  may  be  consider* 
ed  as  corresponding  with  the  genera  phasianua 
and  gallus  (commdh  fowl)  o^  Asia,  and  the  me* 
Ifa^'s  (tii^key)  and  pktielOp^  of  AMUit^  llie 
fcomtooil  cfdikh  (stfutliiGr  caitiehts),  (md  df  Che 
lacfg^^t  atid  tiiost  rethSfKacbte  of  m  f^Hlhkt&i  <Hfe^ 
dnd  Hhich  has  been  e^Ifebrdt6df  filxAa  the  toUHX^  re* 
tttbii  historic  atiti^it]^,  is  petviiid^  to  Afriea,  aiid 

tiottie  di^fcts  In  AAa.  It  dhoutiils  M  iht  fi^^f 
cig^^rtS,  Bhk  ^OaBs  the  height  of  f^om  iit  t&  e^ht 
feM.  It  runs swlftet thanitiiy othtr animal.  iHef 
five  In  lafgcf  ttobps,  ahd  lay  eggii  tfatee  pounds 
wti^ht,  which  ate  hatc^hed  solely  by  the  lid$t  df  tti6 
suit  }ii  the  iv^annest  regions  of  AfKei ;  buf  in  le^ 
heated  regions,  the  bird  occasionally  sits  iipO^ 
thetti. 

Itt  AfMca,  as  is  generally  this  c^se  fh  t^HM  6lK 
ihates,  tke  insdctiverbus  and  fhiglverAui^  bikidil  Ittt 
ihe  nlost  frequent,  bebiiuse  insi^cts  and  fiiiita  ittf» 
very  abundant.  And  it  mi^y  be  reniat*ked,  that 
the  p^trrbt  tribe,  which  is  to  numerous  ill  the  dfliiir 
southern  regions  of  the  globe,  is  comparatively  rate 
m  Arnca< 
*  irlbe  folipwihg  is  a  general  vieiV  of  Cke  genera  sbd 

species  found  in  Africa,  arranged  accordibg  to 

the  metWd  of  tlliger  ; — 
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}<  (^eiiiis^  Bfitteais  w  parrot  tribe»  fifixMen 
^fpwi^tkte  fbttnd  in  Africa,  Md  of  these  tmAtemm 
pecidiar  to  it,  and  four  common  to  otlier  partft  of 
tht  wotfd. 

€•  Gehu^,  Pbgoiliast,  fbdr  spede».  Of  tlMe  titfw 
tfft  p^ettHar  to  Affiea,  and  one  common  to  otJher 
parts. 

5.  Genus,  Corfthaix.  T^^  i^ecies^  and  these 
are  peculiar  to  AfHca. 

4.  Genusr,  IVogon.  One  species,  wbich  i»  pe- 
ctifittf  to  Africa. 

/!F.  ^  Gemts,  Musophaga.  One  species,  whieli  is 
peculiar  to  Africa. 

6.  Genus,  Bucca.  €hxe  species,  which  is  pecu* 
liar  to  Africa* 

" .  7«  CuculuB,  cuckoo.  Of  the  cuckoo  tlrfte,  six^* 
teen  ^des  are  found  in  Africa,  and  of  these  i£^ 
ieen  att  peculial*  to  it. 

8.  Centtdpu9.    There  are  three  tpetimf  all  <if 
which  are  peculiar  to  Africa. 
.  Sf»  Pictts,  ii^dpeeker.    lli«re  tteten  ^peciea 
pecdiai-  to  Afrida. 

.   I.  Alcedo,  kingfisher.     Thirteen  species  occur 
lA  AiHca,  and  of  these  nine  atie  peculiar  to  it,  and 
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tbe  other  four  species  it  has  in  common  with  odier 

parts  of  the  globe. 

I  2.  Meropsy  bee^^a^ter.    Eleven  species ;  pf  thes^ 

nine  are  peculiar^  and  two  in  cctiimon  with  othec 

tountries. 

3.  Nectarinia.  .Thirty-one  species;  tfaiiRty  p6« 
culiar>  and  ooue  in  common  witl^  other  countries. 

4.  Upupa»  ifive  ^ecies ;  three  peculiar,  twq 
common  to  other  countries. 

5.  Sittm  nuthatolu    Two  species^  pecidiar. 

6.  Buphaga*    One  specie^  pdouliar. 

7.  Qridus.     Three  qpecies,  peculiar 

8.  Turdus,  thrush.  Forty-three  species},  thirty^ 
eight  species  peculiar,  five  coamHtn  (o  other  copn- 
tries. 

.    9*  Stumus,  starling.  Qne  qpecies,  which  it  has 
in  common  with  other  countries. 
.    lOj  Motuciila*  warbler*  Fifty-four  species ;  forty- 
nine  peculiar,  five  in  common  with  other  countries 

11.  Musicapa,  flycatcher.  Thirty  s^ven  species  s 
thirty-five  peculiar,  two  common  ^ith  other  ccun- 
tries. 

IS.  Lanius,  butcher-bird.  Nineteen  lEjiecies; 
sixteen  peculiar,  three  in  common  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

IS.  Sparactes.  One  species,  in  common  with 
other  countries. 

14.  Paras,  titmouse.  Five  species ;  four  pecn-* 
liar,  one  in  common  with  other  countries. 
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15.  Alauda,  lA*k^    Seven  species,  and  all  of 
them  peculiar  to  Afiica» 

16.  Emberiza^  bunting.     Six  species ;  four  pe* 
cttliar,  two  common  with  other  countries. 

17*  Fringilla,  finch.    Sixty*seven  species ;  fiftf- 
three  peculiar,  ten  in  common  with  other  countries*. 

18.  Colius.     Six  species,  all  peculiar. 

19*  Phytotoma.    One  species,  and  that  peculiar.. 

80.  Buceros,  hombill.   Four  species }  diree  pe- 
culiar, mie  in  common  with  other  countries; 

21.  Corvus,  crow.    Nine  species ;  six  peculiar, 
and  three  in  common  with. other  countries. 
'   2£.  Coracias,  roller.  Thirteen  species ;  nine  pe- 
culiar, and  four  m  oommon  with  other  oountries. 

28.  Gracula.     Two  species,  which  are  peculiar. 

24.  Hirundo,  swallow.     Seven  species ;  five  pe^r 
culiar,  and  two  in  common  with  other  countries. 

25.  Caprimulgus,  goatsucker.  Four  species;  two 
peculiar,  and  two  in  common  with  other  countries. 

1.  Strix,  owl.    Seven  species ;  two  peculiar,  three 
in  common  with  other  countries. 
'    2.  Falco.     Thirty-three  species ;  twenty^six  pe* 
culiar,  and  six  in  common  with  other  combes. 

8.  Gypogeranus.     One  species,  which  occurs  in 
other  countries. 

4.  Oypaetus.    Two  species,  one  peculiar,  one 
in  common  with  other  countries. 
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6^  Yvitar^  Tkree  species ;  one  jBimliary.  ipd 
two  in  common  with  other  cMiitnee, 

1.  Nmnidi^ 'Odneti^fiMr].  .  Thxee  qMOWk  aft  of 
vAach  iie  peciiKar  to  Afirio^ 

it.  Tetrao,  grome.  icve  species ;  four  ptcjfitaTf 
and  one  in  comnwn  wilh  dhef  coimtt^ 

9.  Ferdipc,  pntridge^  Fourtteti  q^i^dM ;  .eight 
peculiar^  and  mx  in  commoii  with  other  miVtoiM* 

4*  Ortf gis^  Six  species ; .  low  pemtUr^  md 
two  in  common  with  other  eomitrice* 

S.  Columhs^  pigeon^  Sixteen  ^^/ki»  %  Q^n 
peculiar,  and  one  in  conrnwi  witk  other.  owQtm^^ 

&  Dldaa.  Onty.  one  ^pocies,  and  that  pefmMar 
to  Africa* 

1.  Stmthio,  ostrich*  One  qpeeiei^  lAich  ja  pe* 
caiiar  to  .^.frica  and  /\na. 

9.  Otis,  bustard.  Six  species ;  five  peculiar,  and 
one  in  common  with  other  conntries, 

S.  Qiaradriua,  plpfer.  Thkteen  ^^i^eaj  ten,pe« 
culiar,  and  three  in  common  with  elher.oowtrie^f 

4«  Himantopus*  One  specie$»  wh^ch  ocfurs 
also  in  other  ooontriea. 

VL — Grallatores. 

1.  GlaiMia.  One  speoies,  which  oeevn  also 
in  other  countries. 
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2«  Grufly  crane.  Four  species ;  two  peculiar^  and 
two  in  common  with  otlier  countries. 

%  'CSconia,  stork.  F'our  species  j  two  pecoliar, 
and  two  in  tonnnon  'with  other  countries. 

4.  Arflea,  heron.  J'our  ispecies  ;  two  peculiar, 
and  two  in  common  with  other  countries. 

5.  ^Opus.  One  ^species,  which  is  peculiai'  to 
Africa. 

^.  Ibis.  Six  species ;  five  peculiar,  and  one  in 
comikion  with  other  countries. 

7.  Numenius.  four  ispecies,  all  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  Africa. 

"8.  Scolopax.  Three  species,  which  occur  also 
in  other  countries. 

9.  Tringa.  One  ^ecies,  found  dso  in  other 
countries. 

to.  Parra.    'One  species,  peculiar. 

4.  Hallus,  Tail.  ISeven  species  ;  six  peculiar,  and 
onB  in  common 'wifli<  Other  countries. 

5.  Crex.  Six  species  ;  three  peculiar,  and  three 
Incontmon  with  other  countries. 

6.  Fulica.  One  species,  which  occurs  also  in 
dfhercountries. 

7.  Flatalea.  One  species.  Which  occurs  ulso  ii 
Other  coimtries. 

8.  Fhaenicopterus.  One  species,  which  also  oc« 
curs'in  other  countries. 
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#  . 

VUL-^Natatores. 

1.  Sterna,  tern.  Seven  species  ;  two  peculiar, 
and  five  in  common  with  other  countries. 

2«  LaruS)  guIL  Two  species,  neither  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  Africa. 

3*-  Lestris.  Two  species,  neither  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  Africa. 

4.  Procellaria,  petrels  Six  species }  but  none  of 
them  are  peculiar  to  Africa* 

5.  Dromedea,  albatross.  Two  species;  but  neither 
of  them  peculiar  to  Africa. 

6.  Anasi  duck.  Ten  species ;  five  peculiar,  and 
£[ve  in  common  with  other  countries. 

7»  Anser,  goose.  Six  species;  three  peculiar, 
and  three  in  common  with  other  countries. 

8.  Pelicanus,  pelican.  Two  species ;  one  pecu-* 
liar,  and  one  in  common  with  ether  countries. 

9«  Halieus.  Six  species ;  three  peculiar,  and 
three  in  common  with  other  countries. 

10.  Dysporus.  One  species,  which  is  peculiar 
to  Africa. 

Phaethon.  Two  species,  neither  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  Africa. 

12.  Plotus.  Two  species,  which  are  peculiar  to 
Africa. 

13.  Colymbus.  One  species,  which  occurs  also 
in  other  countries. 
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14.  Aptenodytes,  penguin.  One  species,  which 
is  peculiar  to  Africa. 

III.— -Amphibious  Animais. 

ReptileSk 

Of  the  tortoise  tribe,  the  most  frequent  spedes 
in  that  named  Tyrse  (Trionyx  .^Egyptiacus,  Qeqffi} 
which  is  about  three  feet  long,  gveen  spotted  with 
white,  and  is  singularly  useful  in  £gypt  by  devour^ 
ing  the  young  crocodiles  the  moment  they  ate 
hatohed. 

The  common  crocodile,  or  the  ci'ocodile  of  the 
Nile  has  been  long  celebrated*  It  was  ibrmerly 
abundant  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  at  present  it  is 
principally  met  with  in  Upper  Egypt^  It  is  very 
abundant  in  all  the  rivers  of  Guinea,  and  also  in 
the  Senegal*  The  monitor  of  the  Nile  or  Oua« 
ran»  the  Lacerta  Nilotica  of  Linnasus,  a  species  of 
lizard  three  feet  long,  was  much  venerated  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  because  it  devours  the  eggs 
of  the  crocodile.  In  Congo,  there  is  another  mo- 
nitor lizard,  six  feet  long,^  and  which  is  useful  to 
the  inhabitants  by  devouring  vermin  of  different 
4inds ;  and  the  terrestrial  mcMiitor  of  Egypt,  the 
ouran  el  hard,  which  is  common  in  the  deserts 
that  bound  Egypt,  is  the  terrestrial  crocodile  of 
Herodotus,  and  the  true  scinque  of  the  ancients. 
The  common  chameleon,  so  famous  on  account  of 
the  power  it  possesses  of  changing  its  colour,  is  a 
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native  of  Egypt  and  BarJNiry ;  and  otJwr  fipeci^s  of 
the  same  genus  are  met  with  hx  Senegal*  wd  at  (the 
Cape  of  .Good  Hope. 

Serpents. 
The  great  boa  (boa  oonstaictor,  Lin.^  is  by  some 
Butaralists  said  to  be  a  aative  of  Ainoa,  but  «iore 
aodurate  observers  «re  qiinioD,  that  ne  ^M^eies  of 
the  4>oa  tribe  oooHr  in  the  old  worM.  The  laige 
aai^iits  of  Afiaca  belong  to  the  Pytfhcm  tribe.  Jbgw 
glers  m  £g^pt  tmn  the  fuffe  -(oduber  haje,  Lk^J) 
to  perform  a  variety  of  motions,  called  by  4hem 
dancing,  as  the  -Hindoos  practice  ^h  the  *eebra 
ie  oapeUo,  (coluber  ^naja,  Lin.)  m  India.  ¥be 
OToets  itsdf  when  we  iqpprjoaeh  io  it;  henoe^^e 
cient  Egyptians  fancied  that  it  guarded  the  lidds 
it  inhabitad.  They  adopted  it  as  the  divine  -en- 
blem  of  protection,  and  we  observe  it  soitflptured  en 
Ae  portals  of  their  temples.  It  appears  also  'to  ^be 
the  serpent  described  by  the  ancients  under  the 
4ilime  aspic. 

IV. — Insects. 
Africa  affords  great  variety  «nd  dyandance  of  *in- 
aects,  which  are  not  less 'remaifatble''for  the  ^anty 
*of  their  ^ours,  and  the  brilliancy  «of  their  lustre, 
than  for  >the  remarkable  forms,  and  adi^tatbns  <lf 
•their  various  parts.  Some  species  we  find  very 
^wid^'distributed,  imd  occupying  many  dHEnent 
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aituations ;  others  are  much  more  limited^  both  in 
their  geographical  and  physical-distribution.  In  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  we  observe  the  same  species  un- 
der different  latitudes,  exhibiting  different  intensi*- 
ties,  and  even  tints  of  colour*  The  same  is  the  case 
with  insects.  Even  the  same  kind  of  colour  changes 
^cording  to  the  situation,  becoming  deeper  and 
paler,  and  more  or  less  metallic  or  silky.  But  the 
halHts,  manners,  and  uses  of  this  wonderful  class  of 
animals  are  those  that  most  powerfully  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  general  observer.  We  shall  now 
therefore  notice  a  few  species  in  these  respects^  it 
net  being  our  intention  to  enter  particularly  into 
the  history  of  African  insects. 

The  migratory  locust  (gryllus  migtatorius,  Lim^ 
ia  the  most  formidable  insect  met  with  in  Afries* 
Its  incalculable  numbers,  and  extraordinary  vora- 
city,  have,  in  all  ages,  caused  it  to  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  calamitous  visitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts  where  it  appears.  Whde  provinces  are  ra- 
vaged and  destroyed  by  them  j  wherever  their  my- 
riads spread,  the  verdure  of  the  country  disiqipears ; 
trees  and  plants  are  stripped  of  their  leaves^  and  re- 
duced to  their  naked  boughs  and  stems ;  and  evexy 
thing'  green  is  as  completely  destroyed  as  if  the 
country  had  been  exposed  to  the  ravage§  of  fire. 
When  these  clouds  of  locusts  take  their  flight,  the 
beaviens  are  literally  darkened  by  them.  The  ce- 
lelnrated  traveller  Barrow  ^ves  a  very  striking  pie- 
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ttire  of  their  numbers  and  ravages  in  Southern 
Africa.  He  says^  that,  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  he  then  was,  for  an  area  of  nearly  2000 
square  miles,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground 
might  literally  be  said  to  be  covered  with  them. 
The  water  of  a  very  wide  river  was  scarcely  visible^ 
on  account  of  the  dead  insects  that  floated  on  the 
surface,  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  come  at  the 
reeds  that  grew  in  it.  They  had  devoured  every 
blade  of  grass,  and  every  green  herb^  except  the 
reeds.  The  year  1797  ^'vas  the  third  year  of  their 
continuance  in  Sneuwberg  i  and  their  increasCf  ac« 
cording  to  Mr  Barrow's  account,  had  far  exceeded 
that  of  a  geometrical  progression,  whose  ratio  is  a 
million*  For  ten  years  preceding  the  present  vi- 
sit,  this  district  was  entirely  free  from  them.  Their 
former  exit  was  somewhat  singular.  All  the  full 
grown  insects  were  driven  into  the  sea  by  a  tem- 
pestuous north-west  wind,  and  were  afterwards  cast 
upon  the  beach,  where,  it  is  said,  they  formed  a 
bank  three  or  four  feet  high,  that  extended  a  dis- 
stance  of  nearly  fifty  English  miles ;  and  it  is  as- 
serted, that  when  the  mass  became  putrid,  i^d  the 
wind  was  at  south-east,  the  stench  was  sensibly  felt 
in  several  parts  of  Sneuwberg,  distant  fully  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles. 

The  locust  is  an  article  of  food  in  some  distHcts 
in  Africa.  They  are  dressed  in  different  ways  ; 
some  pound  and  boil  them  with  milk ;,  others  only 
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hroii  them  on  the  coals.  Mr  Jackson  says,  that, 
when  he  was  in  Barbaiy  in  1799>  dishes  of  locusts 
were  frequently  served  at  the  principal  tables,  and 
were  esteemed  a  great  delicacy. 

The  ant,  named  by  Smeathman  Termes  bellico^ 
sus,  is  next  to  the  locust,  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  formidable  insects  of  the  African  continent* 
They  build  conical  nests  of  loam  and  clay,  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  which  are  divided 
internally  into  a  variety  of  cells  by  thin  parti- 
tions.  These  nests  are  often  very  numerous,  and, 
when  seen  from  a  distance,  appear  like  villages.  * 
The  cells  of  the  king  and  queen  ants  are  in  the 
centre  ;  and  around  these,  in  a  determinate  order, 
are  series  of  cells  for  what  are  called  labourers,  or 
working  insects  ;  for  soldiers,  or  those  that  perform 
no  other  labour  than  such  as  is  necessary  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  nests,  and  for  the  young  and  the  ova ; 
and,  lastly,  for  stores  or  magazines.  These  ani- 
mals destroy  furniture,  victuals,  clothes,  houses,  and 
are  able  to  cut  through  trunks  of  large  trees  in  a  few 
weeks.  And,  it  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that 
the  abdomen  of  the  queen  ant,  in  the  impregnated 
state,  becomes  of  so  enormous  a  size  as  to  be  two 


^  Jobson,  in  his  history  of  Guinea,  says  that  some  of  tbein 
are  twenty  feet  high,  and  that  he  and  his  companions  have 
often  hidden  themselves  behind  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  deer  and  other  wild  animals* 
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thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 
It  is  then  an  oblong  matrix  full  of  an.  When 
these  are .  perfectly  formed,  they  begin  to  be  pro« 
truded,  and  they  come  forth  so  quickly,  that  about 
sixty  in  a  minute,  or  upwards  of  eighty  thousand 
in  twenty-four  hours,  are  deposited.  . 

Bcuce,  in  his  travels,  describes  a  fly  unda  tihe 
name  Tsaltsalya,  which'appears  to  belong  to  the  ta- 
bonus  tribe.  As  soon  as  this  pest  appears,  and 
their  buzzing  noise  is  heard,  all  the  cattle  ftnake 
their  food,  and  run  wildly  about  the  plain  till  they 
die,  worn  out  with  fiitigue,  terror,  and  hunger. 
Camds,  and  even  elephants  and  ihinoceroies^ 
thoi^  the  two  last  coat  themselves  with  a  crust  of 
mud,  are  attacked  by  this  formidable  insect.  The 
pain  its  bite  produces  is  so  severe,  that  even  the 
lion  flies  its  approach. 

Several  species  of  bee,  particularly  that  named 
cqpis  fasdAta,  are  extensively  cultivated  in  many  paita 
of  Africa,  and  in  some  districts  a&rds  a  par^ular- 
ly  delicious  honey ;  and  the  wax  obtained  from  the 
hive  forms  an  article  of  consequence  in  die  trade 
of  Africa. 

The  tarantula  spider  abounds  in  Baribary,  wfaer9 
its  bite  is  known  to  produce  violent  inflammation, 
and  other  disagreeable  symptoms ;  the  bite  of  the 
solpuga  araneoides,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  <^n  fatal  to  man  and  beast ;  the  com-* 
mon  scorpion,  so  well  known  fw  the  painful,  and 
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sometimes  mortal,  wound  it  inflicts,  is  also  a  native 
of  Africa ;  and  the  tendaraman,  a  species  of  s[h- 
der,  native  of  Morocco,  is  said  by  Mr  Jackson  to 
be  so  poisonous,  that  the  penon  bitten  survives  but 
a  few  hours. 

The  great  centipede  (scolopendra  morsitans, 
Lin*%  a  singularly  unpleasant  looking  animal,  which 
is  poisonous,  and  produces  wounds  mwe  painfiiL 
than  those  of  the  scorpion,  occurs  abundairtly  in 
Africa. 

V. — Molluscous  Animals* 

Ihe  coasts  and  seas  of  Africa  afford  many  re- 
markable and  striking  species  of  this  class.  The 
idiells  4^  the  African  coasts,  and  rivers  and  lakes, 
by  tb^r  forms,  magnitudes,  colours,  and  lustres, 
shew,  in  an  interesting  manner,  how  die  formiatioii 
of  testaceous  productions  is  ccmnected  with,  and 
dependent  in  some  measure  on,  geographical  and 
physical  distribution.  Hie  limited  distribution  of 
some  species  of  molluscous  animals,  when  contrasted 
with  the  extensive  distribution  of  others,  excites 
the  attention  of  the  naturalist,  and  le9ds  Him  to 
institute  interesting  comparisons  between  the  ex^ 
temid  and  internal  relations  of  tribes  of  animals, 
thus  already  so  strikingly  marked  by  nature  in  their 
ge^rapbical  and  physical  distributions.  But  this 
is  not  the  place  for  discussions  on  these  highly  cu- 
rious subjects.  We  shall  now  notice  a  few  of  this 
species  of  this  class. 
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Several  species  of  sepia,  or  cuttle-fish,  occur  oq 
the  coaists  of  this  continent.  Some  of  them  appear 
to  be  much  larger  than  any  of  those  met  with  on 
our  coasts ;  and,  if  we  can  credit  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  some  of  the  African  species  attain  a  co- 
lossal size. 

The  animals  of  the  Argonaut  tribe  are  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  cuttle-fish.  The  famous  nautilus  of  the 
ancients  (the  Argonauta  argo,  Lin.)  which  is  sup- 
posed, in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  to  have  fur- 
nished the  original  idea  of  navigation,  is  found  in 
the  African  seas,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  it  means  to  sail,  this 
animal  discharges  a  quantity  of  water  from  its  shelly 
by  which  means  it  is  rendered  lighter  than  the 
surrounding  medium,  and  of  course  rises  to  the 
surface.  Here  it  extends  two  of  its  tentacula  up- 
wards. These  are  each  furnished  at  their  extremi- 
ty with  an  oval  membrane,  which  serves  as  a  sail. 
The  other  six  arms,  or  tentaculss,  hang  over  the 
sides  of  the  shell,  and  are  alleged  to  supply  the 
place  of  oars  and  rudder.  In  some  places,  when 
the  sea  is  not  agitated  by  winds,  great  numbers  of 
these  curious  animals  may  occasionally  be  seen  sail- 
ing about  in  this  manner ;  but  as  soon  as  the  storm 
arises,  or  any  thing  disturbs  them,  they  retract 
their  tentacula,  take  in  as  much  water  as  renders 
them  heavier  than  that  in  which  they  swim,  and 
sink  to  the  bottom. 
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The  Cyprea  moneta,  or  money  cowry,  is  a  well 
know  species  of  shelly  employed  by  the  natives  in 
commerce,  instead  of  money,  about  2000  of  them 
being  esteemed  equal  in  value  to  a  rupee*  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  and  Adriatic  seas* 

VI.— ZoopA^fe^. 

Zoophytes,  although  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
animated  beings,  yet  are  highly  interesting  in  the 
grand  and  sublime  plan  of  creation.  Their  num- 
bers exceed  all  calcuIationr-*4he  minuteness  of 
many  species  is  such,  that  they  are  not  to  be  dis- 
criminated by  the  aid  of  our  most  powerful  mi- 
croscopes—-they  form  one  extremity  of  the  zoolo- 
gical scale  of  magnitude,  of  which  the  other  is  occu- 
pied with  the  gigantic  whale  of  the  polar  regions. 
The  coral  reefs,  rocks,  and  islands  of  the  ti-opical 
seas,  are  formed  by  very  minute  zoophyte^*  These 
reefs,  in  some  regions  of  the  earth,  have  been  tra* 
ced  for  a  thousand  miles  in  length,  forty  qr  fifty 
miles  in  breadth,  and  to  depths  sometimes  unfa- 
thomable ;  yet  they  are  the  work  of  the  most  minute 
animals  in  the  creation*  We  find,  too,  whole  beds 
of  rocks,  even  entire  hills  of  very  old  formation, 
extending  for  hundreds  of  miles,  characterised  by 
the  corals  they  contain,  thus  proving,  that  these 
animals  also  existed  in  countless  numbers  in  a  for- 
mer condition  of  our  earth,  and  that  then,  as  ^t 
present,  they  assisted  materiaUy  in  adding  to  th^ 
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solid  matter  of  the  globe.  Zoophytes^  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  structure,  and  the  geognostic  rela- 
tions of  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  occasionally 
found,  appear  to  have  been  called  into  exisrt;enGe 
before  the  other  classes  of  animals. 

Of  thi§  numerous  class  of  animals,  many  genera 
occur  on  the  coasts  of  Africa. 

The  Asterias,  or  star-fish,  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  zoophytic  genera,  is  met  with  in 
many  quaiiers^r  Of  the  species,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  singular  is  that  named  Arborescent 
«tar»fish,  (Asterias  caput  Medusas,  Lin.)  which  is 
occasionally  taken  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  celebrated  Guinea- wonn,  (Filaria  medinen- 
sie,  Gm.)  is  very  common  in  the  warm  regions  of 
Africa,  particularly  Guinea.  It  insinuates  itself 
under  the  skin  of  the  human  species,  principally  of 
the  arms  and  legs,  and  there  it  attains  the  length 
of  ten  feet.  It  is  said  that  it  will  remain  there  for 
several  years  without  producing  any  disagreeable 
symptoms ;  but  it  sometimes  occasions  violent  pains, 
and  even  convulsion,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
body  It  attacks.  When  it  begins  to  protnide  itself, 
grea#  care  must  be  employed  in  extracting  it,  as 
it  is  very  apt  to  tear  and  leave  a  portion  behind, 
which  occasions  violent  and  disagreeable  symptoms. 
The  operation  of  extraction  is  one  of  some  time. 

The  Fhysalia,  or  Portuguese  sailor,  met  with  in 
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the  tiropical  seds,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Africa^  is  of- 
ten seen  sailing  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean^  by 
means  of  a  particukr  oi^an  which  it  uses  as  a  saiU 
and  hence  is  named  by  the  French  le  petite  galere, 
and  by  English  mariners  the  Poriugtiese  sailor. 
'   Hie  red  coral,  (Corallium  rubrum,  Cuvieri) 
so  well  known  as  an  article  of  trade,  is  fished  up 
on  the  coasts  of  Tunis,  and  in  the  waters  of .  the 
Red  Sea.     It  grows  much  slower  than  the  madre- 
pores, and  never  occurs  in  such  masses.     It  is 
found  at  different  depths,  and  it  is  remarked,  that 
light  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  its  growth. 
Thus,  at  a  depth  of  from  three  to  ten  fiithoms,  it 
grows  one  foot  in  eight  years ;  at  the  depth  of  from 
ten  to  fifleen  fathoms,  the  same  length  in  ten  years; 
at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  fathoms,  same  length 
in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ;  and,  at  the  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  fifly  fathoms,  the  same  length 
in  forty  years.     It  is  also  remarked,  that  in  gene- 
ral the  colour  of  the  coral  is  deeper  and  richer  in 
shallow  than  in  very  deep  water.     The  coral  of 
Barbary  is  not  reckoned  so  fine  as  that  of  Italy  or 
of  France. 

Many  species  of  madrepores'  are  found  on  the 
African  coasts,  from  N.  L.  30®  to  S.  L.  SOP  j 
but  it  is  not  true,  as  some  maintain,  that  the 
same  species  are  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  latitude  just  mentioned ;  o]\the  contrary^ 
each  species  has  its  determinate  place  of  abode, 
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and  of  geographical  distribution.  ^The  number  of 
species  increase  as  we  advance  towards  the  wanner 
regions ;  but  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  lati- 
tudes just  mentioned,  they  occur  very  rarely,  and 
in  but  small  quantity. 

Gorgonias,  or  sea-fans,  millepores,  corallines, 
sertularias,  cellularias,  aleyoniums,  and  sponges, 
are,  in  general,  found  most  abundantly  in  the  wa- 
ters  of  the  ocean,  in  latitudes  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  Yet,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  as  at  Tunis,  also  in  the  Red  Sea, 
the  commou  officinal  sponge,  (spongia  officinalisy 
JUnJ)  is  fished  up  in  considerable  quantity,  md 
forms  a  r^ular  article  of  trade. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  MORAL  AKD  POLITICAL 

STATE  OF  AFRICA* 

The  population  divided  into  Foreign  and  Native^^^Moors* — 
Native  Barbara/  Races, — Copts,-^Abi/stinians.  —  Native 
Africa.  —  Negroes* — Forms  of  Government, — Arts  and 
Manufactures  throughout  AJrica^^Commerce.^  Caravans* 
^Slave  Trade.— Toiler  iOustrative  of  the  Trade  between 
Britain  and  Africa. 

A  coNTiNENT/so  extensive  as  that  of  Africa,  must 
necessarily  be  inhabited  by  a  great  diversity  of  na- 
tions. There  is,  in  fact,  no  part  of  the  globe  where 
the  human  race  appears  under  such  a  variety  of 
striking  and  peculiar  forms.  It  may  be  divided, 
in  regard  to  population,  into  two  great  portions^ 
separated  from  each  other  on  the  west  by  the  river- 
line  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  y  and  on  the  east 
by  the  chain  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Afri- 
ca, to  the  iTorth  of  this  line,  is  occupied,  or  at 
least  ruled,  by  foreign  races,  who,  taking  advantage 
of  their  superiority  in  arts  and  arms,  have  occupied 
all  -  the  fertile  districts,  and  driven  the  original  po- 
pulation into  the  mountains,  the  deserts,  and  the 
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depths  of  the  interior.  On  the  south  of  this  line 
is  native  Africa ;  the  population  of  which,  though 
originally,  it  is  probable,  derived  also  irom  Asia,  has 
been  so  long  established  as  to  have  lost  all  trace  or 
record  of  that  derivation  ;  so  that  its  aspect,  man- 
ners, and  institutions,  appear  now  to  be  wholly  in- 
digenous. We  shall  consider  separately  these  two 
divisions. 

Among  all  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
the  Moors  hold  the  most  prominent  place.  The 
import  of  this  name,  however,  though  so  widely 
diffiised  throughout  Africa,  is  exceedingly  vague. 
It  is  an  European  term,  not  recognized  by  them- 
selves, and  is  compared  to  that  of  Romi  or  Latins, 
by  which  Europeans  were  wont  to  be  designated 
in  the  east.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  profes- 
sors of  the  Mahometan  faith  were  divkied  into 
Turks  and  Moors  ;  all  who  were  not  Turks  were 
called  Moors.  At  present  the  name  of  Moors 
teems  chiefly  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  of  Barbary.  These,  too,  are  not  a  ungle  race, 
but  aggregated  from  various  sources.  The  anci^it 
Mauritanian  and  Numidian  population,  the  Van- 
dalic  invaders  of  Northern  Africa,  the  Sai*acen  con- 
querors (now  the  most  numerous  and  prevailing), 
the  Brebers,  or  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts ;  all  these  have  contributed  their  share.  The 
constituent  parts,  however,  can  now  with  difficulty 
be  distinguished,  so  firmly  have  they  been  mould- 
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ed  together  by  the  influence  of  despotic  sway,  and 
by  the  minnte  severity  of  Mahometan  institutions. 
All  Mussulman  towns  exhibit^  in  fact,  an  extreme 
similarity.  l!liey  all  present  the  same  exterior  of 
gravity,  stillness,  and  decorum  ;  the  same  absence 
of  all  assemblages  for  purposes  of  gaiety  or  social 
intercourse ;  and  the  gloom  which  necessarily  arises 
from  the  entire  exclusion  of  female  society.  Ha* 
bitual  indolence  is  here  interrupted  by  the  mechani- 
cal round  of  religious  ceremonies.  A  total  want 
of  all  knowledge  and  curiosity  respecting  the  arts 
and  sciences,  characterizes  the  whole  of  this  once 
enlightened  region.  ITie  outward  aspect  of  the 
streets  is  as  gloomy  as  that  of  the  persons  by  whom 
they  are  tenanted.  They  are  narrow  and  dusty ; 
the  walls  of  earth,  and  without  windows ;  gloom 
and  nakedness  without;  a  barbarous  splendour 
within.  In  general,  the  Moors,  when  compared 
with  the  Turks,  appear  an  inferior  race.  They 
have  the  same  rudeness  and  austerity ;  while  pira- 
tical haUts,  and  an  unsettled  govemmentt  render 
them  more  mean,  turbulent,  and  treacherous. 

Another  class  of  inhabitants,  which  has  never 
entered  into  any  species  <^  combination  with  the 
general  mass,  consists  of  the  Jews.  These  exist 
in  great  numbers  through  all  the  cities  of  Barbary» 
where  l^ey  preserve  entire  their  national  peculiari- 
ties. Th^  are  viewed,  consequently,  as  an  outcast 
ehw }  are  the  objects  of  univenal  hatred,  contempt^ 
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and  derision,  and. may  be  insulted  and  injured  hj 
any  one  with  impunity.  The  immense  profits,  how- 
ever, which  they  make,  by  monopolizing  all  the 
money  transactions,  which  they  alone  are  qualified 
Co  conduct,  induces  them  to  remain  and  .to  endure 
this  oppression. 

Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Bar- 
bary.  The  country  districts  are  occupied  by  the 
Arabs,  a  name  not  perhaps  confined  to  the  original 
conquerors  of  this  r^on,  but  applied  to  all  who 
follow  the  same  rude,  simple,  and  migratory  hie. 
They  dwell  in  donors^  or  moveable  villages,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  tents  woven  of  camels'  hair 
and  the  fibres  of  the  palm  tree.  These  are  arranged 
in  circles  ;  the  interior  of  which  forms  at  night  a 
place  of  shelter  for  the  cattle.  Having  exhaust- 
ed the  territory  in  which  the  douar  is  situated, 
they  remove  with  their  families  and  all  their  cattle 
to  another ;  the  women  and  children  being  con- 
veyed on  the  backs  of  the  camels.  The  Arabs  are  of 
a  deep  brown  or  copper  colour,  which  they  endea- 
vour to  embellish  with  puncturing  and  tattowing« 
The  females,  when  young,  are  handsome,  but  soon 
become  flabby  and  oveigrown.  The  internal  go- 
vernment of  these  communities  is  administered  by 
a  Sheik  and  Emirs,  who  generally  own  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Moorish  sovereign,  and  pay  a  regular 
tribute ;  but  on  all  occasions  of  anarchy  or  weak- 
ness, take  the  opportunity  of  acting  for  themselvesii 
and  giviog  a  loose  to  their  predatory  habits.    All 
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the  Arabs  are  attached,  with  bigotted  zeal,  to  the 
Mussulman  tenets. 

These,  which  form  the  mass  of  the  population  of 
Barbary,  are  all  aboriginal  races.  The  mountains 
and  deserts  to  the  south  harbour  a  number  of 
tribes,  whose  native  valour  and  inaccessible  abodes 
have  enabled  them  to  preserve  their  distinct  cha- 
racter and  original  institutions.  The  Brebes  or 
Brebers  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  the  chain  of 
the  Atlas.  The  Errifi,  who  inhabit  the  mountains 
.between  Algiers  and  Morocco,  and  the  Shelluhs, 
who  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  latter  empire, 
appear  to  be  merely  branches  of  the  same  race.  It 
reappears  in  Nubia,  where  it  borders  on  Egypt, 
and  where  the  Barabras,  or  Berberins  seem  merely 
a  branch  of  the  Brebers.  To  these  we  may  add 
.the  Tibbo  and  the  Tuarick,  who  inhabit  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  African  desert.  The  radical  iden-^ 
tity  of  all  these  tribes  seems  established  by  Ade- 
lung,  *  firom  the  use  of  merely  different  dialects  of 
the  same  language,  doubtless  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  existence.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the 
Tibbo  and  Tuarick  will  be  found  in  our  analysis 
of  the  journal  of  'Homeman.  The  Brebers  aie  a 
brave  and  hardy  people.  Their  villages  occupy 
the  declivities  and  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Atlas* 
They  exhibit  the  only  example  to  be  found  in  Bar- 


*  Mithridates,  oder  AUgemeine  Spracheilkunde,  B.  IIL 
Th.1. 
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bary  of  the  republicaa  form  (^government,  asf  they 
have  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  elect  their  own 
chiefs.     They  pay  a  nominal,  but  very  imperfect 
and  precarious  obedience  to  the  sovereign  of  Mo- 
rocco, aqid  the  other  Moorish  princes  in  whose  do<- 
minions  their  mountains  are  situated.     They  are 
skilful  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  onploy  them- 
selves much  in  firing  at  a  mark.     These  exerdaes 
tender  them  formidable  to  the  armies  of  Morocco, 
who,  in  their  frequent  rebellions,  have  often  fouiid 
the  contest  unequal.     The  most  powerful  and  the 
fiercest  of  these  tribes  is  the  Errifi.     The  eye  of 
an  Errif  has  become  provertHal  for  its  keen  and 
piercing  expression.     The  Shelluhs,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  less  robust  in  their  form,  milder  in  their 
manners,  and  mote  civilked.      When  dfimded, 
however,  they  cherish  a  resentment  equally  deadly, 
nor  is  it  safe  to  pass  through  their  country  without 
having  secured  the  protection  of  one  of  their  chiefs. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  foreigners, 
who  have  not  become  in  any  d^ree  naturalized  to 
its  dimate  or  soiL    This  celebrated  country  pre* 
sents  only  one  natave  race,  which  is  that  of  the 
Gipts,  or  descendants  of  the  most  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt.    They  are  a  pec^e  of  mixed 
origin.    The  blood  of  the  ancient  Egyptiana  is 
adidterated  by  die  confused  mixture  of  the  Per»- 
an,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Arabian  races ;  and  the 
motley  offspring  of  these  dissimilar  tribes  have  ra- 
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ther  inherited  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  their  an- 
cestors. Distinguished  from  the  Arabs  and  the 
Tuilcs  by  the  profeanon  of  Christianity,  and  from 
the  Christians,  by  their  obstinate  adherence  to  the 
heresy  of  Eutychius>  they  have  been  persecuted  and 
despised  by  Christians  and  Mahometans,  and  this 
very  contempt  his  tended  to  deteriorate  their  na-, 
tional  character.  Various  tribes  have  preserved 
their  characteristic  tenets  and  customs,  in  defiance 
of  contempt  and  persecution,  but  none  of  them  have 
been  able  to  preserve,  in  this  forlorn  situation,  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  human  character.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Copts  are  a  dusky 
yellow  complexion,  unlike  that  of  the  Grrecian  or 
Arabian  tribes,  the  hair  and  eyes  of  a  dark  colour, 
the  lips  thick,  the  features  puffed,  and  the  nose  ra«- 
ther  elevated  than  flat,  and  sometimes  even  aqui- 
line. The  similitude  of  the  modem  Copt  to  the 
ancient  Egyptian,  in  the  more  characteristic  fea- 
tures, and  in  the  /colour  of  the  skin,  is  evinced,  not 
only  by  ancient  paintings  and  statues,  but  also  by 
the  appearances  still  observable  in  the  mummies  of 
[E^ypt,  the  bodies  of  an  ancient  generation  of  men, 
who  have  been  raised  from  their  sepulchres  to  de- 
monstrate the  origin  of  their  descendants.  The 
characteristic  features  of  every  race  of  men,  by  what- 
ever causes  they  are  produced,  are  dijflScult  to  be 
erased ;  and  the  features  of  the  Copts,  which  have 
VOL.  lu  H  h 
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not  been  oblkerated  by  the  mixture  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  since  the  reign  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  kings,  exhibit  an  astonishing  proof 
'Of  this  singukr  fact.  When,  however,  we  turn  our 
attention  from  the  features  to  the  minds  of  this 
race,  we  are  mortified  to  discover  few  indications 
of  that  profound  intelligence  which  marked  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  or  of  that  brilliant  ge- 
nius which  characterized  the  Greeks,  from  whom 
the  most  considerable  mixture  of  the  Coptic  blood 
is  derived.  Instructed  for  the  most  part  to  read 
and  write,  and  possessing  a  species  of  hereditary 
knowledge,  acquired  from  tradition,  of  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  various 
districts  of  Egypt,  they  have  become  the  depositt^ 
ries  of  the  public  registers,  and  have  almost  mono- 
polized those  occupations  which  require  a  superfi- 
cial degree  of  learning.  From  this  class  of  Egyp- 
tians are  selected  the  secretaries,  the  intendants» 
and  the  cpUectors  of  government. «  Melancholic  in 
their  temperament,  and  fond  of  tranquillity,  they 
distinguish  themselves  more  in  situations  which  re- 
quire assiduity  and  attention,  than  in  those  which 
demand  exertion  and  activity.  Minute  and  labo- 
rious in  their  habits,  they  often  amass  large  for- 
tunes by  indefatigable  patience,  and  they  generally 
use  them  without  ostentatiour  With  such  a  tem- 
perament and  with  such  habits,  they  are  addicted 
to  gross  sensuality,  said  fond  of  the  exhilaration  of 
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spiiituotifl  liquors ;  but  avariee  is  the  predominant 
disease  of  the  lace,  and  among  the  lower  orders,  to 
use  Ike  expression  of  Vansleb,  ^^  there  are  many 
<<  who  for  a  meidin  would  kill  tiieir  own  father/'  * 

The  Coptic  females  are  generally  el^ant  in 
form,  and  interesting  in  'feature ;  hut  their  chief 
beauty,  according  to  Vansleb,  consists  in  their  large, 
bladk,  and  expressive  eyes.  Since  an  early  period 
of  history,  the  Coptic  race  have  been  more  nume- 
rous in  the  Said  or  Upper  Egypt,  than  in  the 
Delta,  which  has  always  been  more  accessible  to  the 
irruptions  of  strangers.  Several  families  still  reside 
in  the  Delta,  but  the  mass  of  their  numbers  inha- 
bit the  country  above  Cairo.  At  the  period  of  the 
Axabic  invasion  under  Amiou,  their  numbers  were 
estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand ;  but  since  that 
time  their  numbers  have  greatly  decreased,  and 
melted  away  amid  the  influx  of  strangers. 

The  great  empire  of  Abyssinia  appears,  from  the 
features  of  its  inhabitants,  to  have  been  peopled 
from  Arabia,  but  at  so  early  a  period,  that  the  pa. 
pulation  has  become  almost  native.  Bruce  seema 
to  have  traced  very  clearly  many  points  of  resem- 
blance between  their  manners  and  those  of  the 
Jews,  during  the  existence  of  the  latter  as  an  in- 
dependent people.  The  Arabs  represent  the  age 
of  the  patriarchs ;  the  Abyssinians  appear  to  re- 

*  Vansleb's  Travels  in  Egypt,  London,  1678,  p.  S6. 
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present  that  of  ancient  Asia,  at  a  period  when  the 
states  were  grown  more  powerful  and  Gormpted. 
AH  the  ^*  comers'*  of  Abyssinia  are  fiUed  with  na* 
tive  tribes,  eharacterized  by  the  negro  complexion 
and  features,  and  some  of  which,  particulariy  the 
Shankala,  or  ShangaUa,  fexist  still  in  the  rudest, 
form  of  the  savage  state.  In  this  quarter,  an  ad- 
vance has  taken  place  of  the  native  tribes,  particu- 
larly of  the  Galla,  who  have  now  obtained  posses^' 
sion  of  many  of  the  finest  pjrovinces  of  the  king- 
dom« 

In  the  great  empires  of  Bomou  and  Cashna,  with 
their  tributaries  and  dependencies  of  Bergoe,  B^- 
herme,  Wangara,  &c.  a  mass  of  native  population, 
distinguished  by  the  negro  features  and  complexion, 
is  ruled  by  Musulman  chiefs  and  momui^hs.  These 
states  were  subjected  during  the  first  era  of  Saracen 
power,  and  they  have  ever  'since  c<mtinued  8ub«> 
ject  to  this  foreign  race.  Their  interior  organi- 
zation is  very  imperfectly  known.  Native  rude- 
ness and  simplicity  in  the  mass  of  the  nation 
seems  combined  with  the  display  of  pomp  and 
pi^eantry,  in  the  sovereign  and  his  retainers. 
There  does  not  appear,  since  the  time  of  Edrisi,  to 
have  been  any  extension  of.  Musulman  influence  in 
this  part  of  Africa.  The  example  of  Tombuctoo 
might  even  lead  us  to  infer  a  t^idency  in  the  na- 
tive tribes  to  resume  the  ground  which  they  had 
formerly  lost. 
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'  Wh«i  ^e  pass  to  the  wuth  of  di^  centnd  ehain 
of  rivers,  we  find  allAfriea  filled  with  a  population 
entirely  native.  Among  the  tribes  belonging  to 
the  Negro  race,  a  few  are  found  who.  have  been 
converted  to  the  Mahometan  faith.  This  new.  prop 
fession,  however,  is  always  qualified  with  a. large 
mixture  of  their  ancient  superstitions..  In  parti* 
cular,  it  is  never  accompanied  with  those  recluse 
and  austere  habits,  which  farm  the  essence,  as  it 
were,  of  a  genuine  Musuhnan*  Improvidence,  gen- 
tleness, and  the  abandon  of  thoughtless  gaiety,  ap^ 
pear  to  compose  the  leading  features  in  the  Negro 
chacatter.  In  a  fertile  soil,  which  supplies  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  with  little  labour  i-  with  few  natu- 
ral wants,  and  strangers  to  artificial  ones,  they  dcr 
vote  themselves  wholly  to  pleasure.  Music  and 
dancing  are  indulged  in  with  passion  throughout  all 
native  Africa.  From  the  period  of  sunset,  says 
Golberry,  ^^  all  Africa  dances.''  Polygamy  is  still 
more  characteristic  of  Pagan  than  of  Mahometan  Af- 
rica; but  it  is  not  accompanied  with  that  jealous  and 
immuring  system  which  characterizes  the  Moors. 
In  most  parts  of  Africa,  acK3ording  to  the  best  in- 
formed travellers,  tll^  sex  enjoy  neaily  the  same 
degree  of  liberty  as  in  Europe,  without  in  general 
abusing  it.  That  exemption  from  labour,  indeed 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  of  the  Moorish  ha- 
rams,  is  quite  unknown  here ;  all  the  lalxHious  tasks 
^re  devolved  upon  the  females,  as  upon  slaves* 
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Each,  however,  has  a  houae^  that  ist  a  small  cot- 
tage, of  her  own  j  and  all  which  it  contains^  be? 
ing  the  fruit  of  her  industry,  is  considered  as 
her  property.  The  n^^roes  appear  to  entertain 
some  vague  ideas  of  the  principles  of  natoral  reli* 
gion  i  but  in  general,  their  sole  rdiance  is  phused 
upon  charms  or  fetiches,  the  use  of  inanimate 
and  insignificant  objects,  as  a  panoply  again^fc  all 
the  evils  to  which  human  nature  is  liable.  An  im^ 
pression  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  mind  as 
that  of  supernatural  agency,  joined  to  the  igoor 
ranee  which  prevails  in  this  state  of  society,  leaves 
<^n  a  wide  field  to  imposture.  Numerous,  accords 
ingly,  in  all  these  countries,  are  those  who,  by  a 
pretence  to  superhuman  powers,  maintain  an  influ- 
ence, and  extort  ample  gifts  from  their  unenl^t- 
ened  countrymen.  Magic  and  fiticherie  in  many 
countries  are  viewed  as  secrets  of  state,  and  the  main 
instruments  for  holding  Uie  people  in  suljgection. 

Although  the  character  and  state  of  society  now 
sketched  b6  very  ^neral  among  the  negro  tribes, 
it  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
any  peculiarity  of  their  race,  but  merely  from  the 
state  of  knowledge^  government,  facility  of  sub- 
aistmce,  and  other  causes,  which  act  on  the  moral 
nature  of  man.  Divisions  of  them  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  which  present  an 
entirely  differ^it  aspect.  The  semi-lMUiometan 
tribes,  the  Jalofs,  Foulhas,  and  Hoiissanians,  ap? 
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pear  to  display  a  supmcmty  m  external  figure,  as 
well  as  a  charaeter  more  enei^etic  and  inteUigent. 
Other  tribes  display  not  the  smaHest  vestige  of  that 
gentleness,  which  forms  the  usnal  characteristic  of 
the  Negro  race.  Admitting  the  picture  which  has 
been  drawn  of  the  Giagas,  the  G^aUas,  and  the  Da^ 
homeys,  to  be  deformed  by  seme  features  of  exag- 
geration,  still  it  se^ns  impossible  to  doidb^  (iiat,  in 
rudeness  and  ferocity,  they  somewhat  surpass  the 
most  savage  tribes  in  any  other  quarter  ^f  the  globe. 
Hie  similarity,  therefore,  observable  .among  the 
great  mass  of  the  N^o  peculation,  appears  to  be 
rather  owing  to  their  being  placed  in  the  aame 
stage  of  civUizatioii,  and  the  <»me  external  drcum- 
Stances  of  soil  and  cHmate,  than  to  any  original 
character  stamped  upon  the  race. 

As  we  proceed  to  the  southward^  iSie  Negro 
complexion  fades  gradually  into  the  same  brown  or 
coffer  colour,  which  distinguishes  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Africa.  The  mamners  and  institu* 
ticms,  however,  of  these  southern  tribes,  materially 
differ  firom  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  contif- 
nent.  The  Boshuanas,  the  Caffires,  and  the  Hot- 
tentots, form  the  leading  divisions  among  the  in^ 
habitants  of  this  part  of  Africa.  Upon  the  subject 
of  these  tribes,  there  seems  nothing  to  add  to  what 
has  already  been  observed  under  the  head  of  Tra- 
vela  in  Southern  Africa.  * 

■<l       II  — ^IP— — ^   I   —  ■    ■■Mil        ■  I  1. IP  ■!   II    I    f  II     ■  I   .         1  I    I    ■     ■      I  . 

*  Book  II.  chap«  v. 
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In  the  political  state  of  Africa,  much  variety  is 
observable.  The  profession  of  Islamisnn  establish- 
ed over  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent^  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  any  regular  and  Intimate 
freedom.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  is  restrain- 
ed by  no  fixed  laws  or  institutions  ;  but  it  is  ren- 
dered extremely  precarious  by  the  turbulent  habits 
of  the  people,  and  the  absence  of  all  regard  to  he- 
reditary succession.  A  long  reign,  and  a  natural 
deaths  are  considered  as  singular  phenomena  in 
the  history  of  a  Barbary  prince.  The  yoke  of  the 
Turks,  however,  has  been  entirely  shaken  ofi;  In 
Morocco,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Tripoli,  the 
sovereign  power  is  now  in  a  great  measure  main- 
tained by  a  military  force  composed  of  N^roes, 
brought  as  slaves  from  Soudan. 

The  native  tribes,  situated  in  the  mountainous 
and  desert  tracts,  exhibit  some  traces  of  republican 
institutions.  Through  the  great  kingdoms  in  the 
interior  of  Eastern  Africa,  Bomou,  Cassina,  Sen- 
naar,  &c.  there  appears  to  exist  an  elective  privi- 
lege, exercised  by  the  chiefs.  The  sovereign  must 
be  of  the  royal  family,  but  any  member  of  it  who 
is  most  popular,  d^ng*  or  fortunate,  mounts  the 
vacant  throne.  Abyssinia  is-  legally  absolute ;  but 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  chiefs  and  governors 
of  provinces  has  reduced  the  royal  authority  almost 
to  nothing.  The  king  there  is  now  a  mere  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  any  one  who  has  in  his  hands 
the  chief  military  power. 
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Among  the  native  powers  who  form  the  south*- 
em  half  of  the  African  continent,  the  varietijes  in 
the  forms  of  government  are  altogether  infinite. 
They  exhibit  every  gi^ation,  from  the  pure  re- 
publican form  to  the  most  complete  despotism* 
Among  the  Mandings,  and  most  of  the  other 
tribes  on  the  Gambia  and  Senegal,  the  villages 
ei\joy  a  species  of  mixed  government,  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  which  is  in  the  hands  •  of  the  people. 
Most  of  the  states  on  the  Gold  Coast  have  either 
a  popular  or  aristocratic  form  of  goverpment.  The 
great  kingdoms  in  the  interior,  Ashantee,  Aquam- 
boe,  and  Dahomey,  are  subject  to  absolute  mo- 
narchs.  Whydah  and  Ardra,  while  they  existed, 
were  entirely  despotic.  Most  of  the  petty  states 
of  Congo  and  Loango  exhibit  a  combination  of  mo- 
narchical and  aristocratic  power,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which,  in  Europe,  was  denominated  the 
feudal  system. 

If  we  survey  the  state  of  science  and  of  the  arts, 
throughout  this  vast  continent,  we  shall  universal- 
ly find  them  in  a  state  either  of  infancy  or  of  de- 
crepitude. The  latter  occurs  in  Northern  Africa, 
where  faint  vestiges  only  remain  of  the  glory  which 
once  flowed  so  copiously  from  these  sources.  Yet 
this  faint  remnant  of  ancient  knowledge  forms  the 
only  source  whence  any  knowledge  of  letters  is 
diffiised  throughout  Africa.  The  natives  are  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  written  language,  besides 
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that  whick  they  leam  from  the  Moors ;  nor  have 
they  attempted  to  sui^y  the  want,  even  by  the 
rudest  hieroglyphical  inventions.  Abyssinia,  which 
jiossesses  also  a  literature  of  its  own,  derives  it 
equally  jfirom  a  fiM'eign  source. 

Architecture  is  one  of  the  arts  which,  contribute 
ing  in  the  most  eminent  d^ree  to  the  comfort  of 
|he  indiridual,  and  the  i^lendour  of  the  prince, 
ranks  earliest  among  the  pursuits  of  civilized  na^ 
f^ions.  Assyria  and  Sgypt  produced  edifices  of 
/rtupendous  magnitude,  at  a  period  when  other 
lots  and  sciences  were  yet  in  their  infancy.  Archi- 
tecture, as  an  art,  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  un^ 
known  in  native  Africa.  But  for  what  has  been 
pactised  in  Egypt,  and  intn>dui;ed  elsewhere  by 
foreigners,  there  would  not  perhaps  be  a  stone  ed& 
fice  in  the  whole  continent.  The  habitations  coui- 
/nst 'merely  of  huts,  with  walls  of  earth,  and  a  roof 
composed  of  leaves  and  twigs  interwoven.  If  more 
accommodation  is  wanted,  a  number  of  huts  is 
built,  and  a  circular  enclosure  drawn  round  them. 
The  palaces  of  African  monarchs  consist  merely 
af  a  large  coUectbn  of  such  cottages,  forming  a 
species  of  village,  and  enclosed  with  a  mud  wall^ 
A  residence  composed  of  such  slight  materials  is 
easily  moved.  A  week  builds  an  African  city,  an 
hour  destroys  it.  Hence,  the  slightest  motives  of 
caprice,  the  dread  of  an  enemy,  or  the  exhaustion 
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of  the  sarrounding  country,  are  sufficient  to  trans* 
&r  their  krgest  towns  from  one  spot  to  anothw.    • 
.  Agriculture  forms  another  art,  by  which  the 
progress  of  any  people  in  ciyilization  may  be  very 
accurately  measured.    .The  natives  of  Africa,  wiUi 
very  few  exceptions,  cultivate  the  ground  to  a  ceri^ 
tain  extent*    None  of  the  native  races,  however, 
are  acquainted  with  the  plough,  or  any  correspobd^ 
ing  machine ;  nor  have  they  skill  sufficient  to  draw 
ttiy  services  from  the.lowelr  animals.     The  humai^ 
hand,  aided^by  some  rude  implements,  forms  the 
only, power  employed  in  cultivation.     Generally 
speaking,  only  a  certain  spot  around  every  town  or 
village  is  cleared,  the  rest  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  the  forest    There  are  few.  districts  which  do 
not  afford  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  land,  that  aio 
considered  the  property  of  the  sovereign  or  com« 
munity,  and  are  readily  granted  to  those  who  vnU 
undertake  the  labour  of  clearing  and  cultivating 
them*     These  observations  do  not  apply  to  the 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  nor  even  to  Abys- 
sinia.    There  the  processes  of  agrioulture  have 
survived,  in  some  degree,  the  revolutions  of  em* 
pire ;  and  though  on  a  lower  standard  than  in  £u* 
rope,  they  are  conducted  nearly  on  the  same  prin* 
ciples. 

An  improved  state  of  manufacturing  industry 
is  attached  to  a  still  more  advanced  stage;  we 
cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  find  it  in  Africa. 
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The  Meiditerhmeaa  states,  indeed,  retain  still  soma 
branches  in  which  they  excel.  Their  leather, 
earpets,  woollen  caps,  sashes,  and  silk  handker- 
chiefs, are  valued  even  in  Europe.  But  native 
Africa,  with  the  exception  of  leather,  scarcely  pro- 
duces a  manufacture  which  can  become  an  oljject 
of  export.  Those  carried  on  for  internal  consump- 
tion are  also  limited*  The  smith,  who  furnishes 
not  only  implements  to  the  cultivator,  but  arms  to 
the  warrior,  and  to  the  chiefs  and  the  fair  sex 
their  most  valued  ornaments,  is  a  ckwacter  held 
in  universal  veneration  throughout  the  continent* 
He  employs  his  very  simple  instruments  with  con 
side£able  ingenuity.  Cotton  cloths,  of  considerable 
beauty,  are  manufactured  in  various  .parts  of  cen- 
tral Africa.  Leather  also,  as  above  noticed,  is 
tanned  and  dyed  in  a  manner  which  gives  it  a  va- 
lue even  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans. 

Commerce  forms  a  more  prominent  feature. 
We  do  not,  however,  allude  to  foreign  commerce, 
for  which,  with  the  exception  of  Egjrpt,  no  part  of 
Africa  was  ever  distinguished.  The  want  of  con- 
tiguity to  the  other  continents,  of  inland  seas  and 
large  archipelagos,  formed,  in  fact,  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  its  establishment.  But  from  the  ear- 
liest ages,  and  much  more  since  the  entry  of  the 
Arabians,  inland  trade  has  been  conducted  on  an 
immense  scale.  Through  their  exertions,  the  re^ 
motest  coasts,  and  the  inmost  depths  pf  the  inter 
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riori  have  become  pervious  to  iL  Infinite  fiicility 
has  been  a^rded  by  the  introduction  of  the  caAiel, 
emphatically  called  the  ^'  ship  of  the  desert ;''  an 
animal,  whose  patience  of  hunger .  and  fatigue^ 
whose  ci^»city  of  conveying  water^  and  whose 
foot  smoothly  gliding  over  the  level  sand,  seems 
almost  to  point  him  out  as  an  instrument  formed 
by  nature  for  effecting  a  communication  across 
these  immense  wastes.  The  trade  is  carried  on 
by  merchants,  trained  ftom  their  in£mcy  to  the 
hardships  and  difficulties  of  these  formidable  jour- 
neys. To  enliven  the  dreary  route,  as  well  as  to 
afford  mutual  aid .  in  danger,  they  almost  .always 
form  themselves  into  laige  bodies  called  caravans, 
varying  in  number  from  two  or  three  hundred  to 
two  thousand.  The  milk  of  the  camel,  with  barley 
meal  or  Indian  com,  and  a  few  dates,  forms  the 
general  food  of  the  members  of  the  caravan.  The 
m(»^  opulent,  however,  have  dried  flesh  and  cofiee 
for  their  private  use.  Water  is  carried  in  goat 
skins  covered  with  tar,  which,  however,  is  often  in- 
sufficient  to  prevent  its  evaporating.  At  each  of 
the  oases,  or  watered  spots,  which  occur  at  distant 
intervals  along  the  sandy  waste,  a  stay  of  several 
days  is  made  fin*  refreshment,  and  for  taking'  in  a 
supply  of  water.  The  most  dreadiul  calamity  to 
which  a  caravan  is  liable,  is  when,  fit>m  severe 
drought,  one  of  these  springs  happens  to  be  dried 
up.    From  this  cause  it  is  said^  that,  in  1798,  a 
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earavan  of  two  tlunuand  meoi  with  ei^teen  hun- 
dred camels,  entirely  periihedi*  *  Another  sotuce 
of  destmction  has  been  supposed  to  arise  fitna  the 
clouds  of  moving  sand,  which  sweep  occasionally 
over  the  surface  of  this  immense  jdain.  Mr 
Browne,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  these  are 
never  of  such  density,  as  that  a  caravan  can  be 
buried  beneath  them ;  and  that  the  appearance  ai 
such  a  catastrophe,  is  produced  merely  by  the  sand 
accumulating  over  the  bodies  of  men  and  afttmalsy 
which  have  perished  from  other  cause&i  t 

Cairo  sends  three  caravans  into  the  interior  of 
Africa.  One  goes  to  Sennaar,  sometimes  by  the 
route  from  Syene  across  the  desert  of  Nubia  to 
Oerri,  which  was  traversed  by  Bruce,  whfle  at 
other  times  it  strikes  off  at  Monfalout,  kcA  passing 
by  EI«*Wah,  Sheb,  and  Selyme,  rejoins  the  Nile  at 
Moscho.  Poncet  accompanied  this  caravan*  The 
second  caravan  goes  to  DarAlkr,  and  follows  the 
same  route  as  that  last  mentioned  as  far  as  Selyme^ 
when,  instead  of  striking  off  to  the  Nile,  it  con- 
tinues south,  with  a  dight  declination  to  the  west« 
These  two  caravans  trarel  only  once  in  two  or 
three  years,  and  seldom  exceed  five  hundred  per« 
ions.  The  third  caravan,  from  Oatro  to  Mour* 
souk,  is  on  a  greater  scale,  and  performs^  in  gene- 

*  JackBon*8  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  p.  242. 
+  Travehy  Ch.  IV. 
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nlf  an  annttil  journey.  It  fomp  the  cbannel 
by  which  that  city  maintaiiis  its  conuauBieatiQna 
with  all  the  countries^  hotk  of  Western  and  Inte» 
nor  Africa.  Siwah^  the  ancient  Ammont  and 
Augik,  ftcm  the  principal  stations  upon  this  route^ 
which  occupies  about  forty  days.  From  Fezzan» 
two  great  car8;vans  direct  their  course  to  the  south- 
ward, one  to  Bomon,  and  the  other  to  Cashna. 
The  iPomier  performs  its  journey  in  fifty  days^ 
through  the  deserts  of  Bihna  and  Tibesti;  the 
latter  requires  sixty  days,  the  route  lying  throng 
Ganatt  and  Agades,  A  great  body  of  the  mer- 
chants who  go  to  Cadina»  continue  their  journey, 
cross  the  Niger  on  a  raft  at  the  ferry  of  Goi^oo, 
and  proceed  along  the  mountains  to  the  south  as 
far  as  Ashantee.  The  last,  and  greatest  caravan^ 
is  that  from  Morocco.  It  holds  its  rendezvous  at 
Akka,  or  Tatta,  and  thence  proceeds  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  Tombuctoo.  The  journey 
occupies  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  <bys,  nmre 
than  half  of  whidi,  however,  is  spent  in  rest.  A 
circuitous  route  along  the  sea^ooast.  is  sometiBies 
preferred. 

In  enumerating  the  objects  of  African  tnific, 
it  is  lamenUdde  that  the  first  place  must  be  held 
by  one  equally  degrading  and  di^cacefiil  to  human 
HBtmef^'Skwes.  Why  Africa  should,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  have  been  ransacked  for  this  unfor- 
tunate class  of  beings,  is  not  very  easily  determine 
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ed.  It  iS|  howevety  satis&ctory  to  think,  that  no 
fiuther  efforts  can  now  be  necessary  to  rouse  the 
public  mind  to  a  due  sense  of  the  enormity  of  this 
traffic.  Splendid  orations  by  the  first  parliamen- 
tary ousters,  the  generous  efforts  of  private  philan- 
thropists, and,  perhi^  more  than  all,  a  series  of 
masterly  discussions  upon  this  subject,  diffiised 
through  the  universally  circulated  medium  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  have  exhausted  and  rendered 
superfluous  every  argument  which  could  be  used 
on  the  subject.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to 
give  a  rapid  sketch  of  slavery  and  the  slave*trade^ 
as  it  now  exists  throughout  this  continent. 

Slavery  is  general  throughout  Africa ;  but  the 
slavery  of  African  to  African  is  comparatively  of 
a  very  mild  character.  ^  The  slave  sits  on  the  same 
mat  with  his  master,  and  eats  out  of  the  same  dish; 
he  converses  with  him,  in  every  respect,  as  an 
equal.  The  labour  required  in  this  state  of  so- 
ciety, is  not  such  as  to  impose  much  either  of  suf- 
fering or  exhaustion.  The  Asiatic  and  North  Afri- 
can slave-trade  is  of  a  different  character.  It  implies 
much  misery ;  it  severs  the  victim  from  his  home, 
his  country,  and  all  the  scenes  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar.  He  is  employed,  however,  as  a  do- 
mestic slave,  sometimes  as  a  guard  and  satel- 
lite ;  he  is  treated  usually  with  indulgence,  often- 
with  favour.  Sometimes  even  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune raises  him  to  the  first  rank  under  a  des- 


potic  sovereign,  to  whom  servile  instnmieiits 
are  always  agreeable.  The  other  forms,  there* 
fote,  have  nothing  to  equal  the  horrors  o(  West 
India  slavery,  where  the  only  object  is,  t6  ex- 
tract frdm  the  victim  the  utmost  possible  amount 
of  labour.  The  power  of  procuring  an  unli- 
mited supply,  removed  every  motive  to  good 
treatment,  which  could  be  derived  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  their  numbers.  The  abo- 
rtion, therefore,  of  the  trade  by  Britain,  and^ 
through  the  influence  of  its  example,  by  America 
and  France,  has  produced  ail  immense  amount  of 
good.  We  have  been  assured,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  the  West  India  co- 
lonies has,  since  that  era,  been  greatly  ameliorated. 
It  is  true  that  a  very  great  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  l^panisB  and  Portuguese  skive-trade, 
so  that  the  whole  annual  amount  is  said  not  to  be 
Tcry  materially  diminished.  This  increase,  however, 
would  probably  have  taken  place  in  any  event* 
Some  consolation  may  even  be  found  in  consider- 
ing that  the  Spanish  slave-code  is  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  humanity,  not  observable  in  that  of  any 
other  European  nation.  We  may  instance  the  en- 
actment, by  which  two  persons  of  different  planta- 
tions marrying,  are  directed,  by  exchange,  to  be 
placed  under  the  same  master.  The  introduction 
even,  by  whatever  means,  of  a  new  race  to  pe<^le 
the  vast  solitudea  of  Maranan  and  the  La  Flat% 
VOL.  n.  I  i 
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may  be  viewed  41s  in  some  reqpects  not  altogettitf 
.advene  to  the  inte];e8t»  of  society. 

The.  number  of  slavf^fl  conveyed  actws  the  A£ri« 
cen  desert  have^  on  ^  rude  calcuktioiiy  he&ok  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  SO^OOO }  but  I  suqpect  this  es- 
tnoate  to  be.much  ex^ggei^ted.  Of  the  Eurjpeaii 
dave-trade,  the  following  estimate  waa  grran  in 
^1788byMrNonis: 


Gambiay  r  * 

Ides  de  L0S9  -  - 

From  Sierra  Leone  to  Cspe  Moimt» 
Cape  Mount  to  Cspe  Pafanas^ 
Cape  Pahoas  to  Cape  A]^Uoni% 
The  Gold  Coast^ 
Quilta  and  Popoe^ 
Whydaht        - 

Porta  Nova,  Eppect  and  Bidi^rry^ 
XiSgos  and  Benin^ 
iSpnny  and  New  Calabar,         ^ 
Old  Cfalabar  and  Camaroons, 
Gabon  and  Cape  Lopes» 
Loanga,  Malemba»  and  Cabendat 
Mayomba,  Ambrizi  and  MissouliH 
LoangOy  St  Paul's,  and  Benguelat 


700 
1600 

2000 
dOOO 
1(XX> 

10,000 
1000 
4500 
S500 
S500 

14,500 

7000 

i500 

13,500 
1000 
7000 
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Of  iheeeihe  British  purchased  i^ttt  38,000 
fWnch,  -  -  90,000 

Dutch,         .  -  4000 

Danes,  .  -  SOOO 

Portuguese,  ^  10,000 

Oold  is  an  article  whieb  has  always  diffused 
qplendour  over  African  commerce.  Under  the 
head  of  Mineralogy,  we  hfsve  already  enumerated 
the  principal  repositories  of  this  precious  metal. 
Wadstrom  reckons  the  quantity  exported  fit)m  the 
Gold  Goast,  at  the  c(»nmencement  of  the  present 
century,  to  be  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  From  Manding  and  Bambouk,.at  least 
an  equal  quantity  may  be  supposed  to  be  drawn. 
The  gold  of  Wangara  finds  doubtless  still  its  way 
to  I^gypt  and  Northern  Africa ;  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  is  exported  from  Mosambique.  It  is 
moreover  employed  profusely  by  the  natives  in 
rings,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments ;  so  that  the 
whole  produce  can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  less 
than  two  millions. 

iTory  is  another  general  staple  of  African  ex- 
port. The  vast  plains  and  forests,  boaiering  on 
all  the  rivers  of  interior  Africa,  are  covered  witii 
lierds  of  elephants,  of  which  the  natives,  with  a 
view  to  tiie  extraction  of  the  teetii,  are  in  continual 
pursuit.    Elephants*  teeth  are  brought  by  all  the 

« 

caravans  across  the  desert,  are  carried  down  the 
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Senegal  and  Grambia,  to  the  shore  of  the  Gdd 
Coast,  to  Congo,  to  Mosambique,  and  are  exported 
from  Abyssinia.  Ornaments  of  ivory  are  also  very 
generally  worn  by  the  natives. 

Other  important  articles  of  African  export  are 
gumsi  particularly  Qum  Senegal,  drawn  from  the 
part  of  the  desert  bordering  upon  that  Hver,  ma- 
nufactured hides  and  skins,  particulariy  govts'  skins, 
dyed  red  and  yellot^,  One  of  the  few  mahufactiires 
of  Soudan  ;  raw  hides  and  skins»  bees-wax,  palm 
oil,  ornamental  and  dye  woods,  particularly  red,  or 
camwood. 

The  following  official  tables  exhibit  a  general 
view  of  the  commerce  of  Africa  from  1810  to  1815, 
inclusive :  ^ 


*  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  papers  rebiliD{^ 
African  forta,  printed  S6th  Jime  1S16,  p.  219* 
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These  accounts  do  not  include  the  gold  dust* 
In  1813,  *  it  was  imported  into  Portsmouth  to  the 
value  of  .  -  L,&7,90$.10    0 

In  1814,  80,«49  15    0 

In  1815,       •    50,700    0    0 

In  18l6,die  quantity  imported  intoliverpool  was 
4000,  which,  L«4  per  ounce,  amounts  to  L.  90,700* 
Neither  of  these  accounts  includes  the  property  of 
private  individuals* 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
prices  of  the  chief  articles  of  African  produce  be« 
fore  and  after  the  peace,  t 

BfllbrePeace.  After  Peace. 

Palmofl         per  ton    L.60    0    0  L.   85    0    0 

Ivory                   cwU        26    0    0  19    0    0 

Guinea  pepper,   ditto        25    0    0  17    0    0 

Guinea  ffrains,   orl  ,. 

.o     J-    f  ditto  15 
grams  ot  raradisei 

Barwood         per  ton  24  0    0  8  0  0 

Camwood            ditto  35  0    0  21  0  0 

Ebony                 ditto  50  0    0  15  0  0 

Bees-wax            ditto  250  0    0  140  0  0 

Gum  Copal      per  lib,  0  3    6  0  16 

Gum  Senegal      ditto  0  10  0  0  8 

Hides                 ditto  0  0    7  0  0  2 

Teamorse           ditto  63  0    Q  0  0  0 

Gold           per  ounce  .536  S  18  0 

^^^^^■*^W*Wi— —w— —11— —i— —■■■■■  ■       ■■— — — — 1— ^^^— i^»%. 

*  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  papers  relating  to  the 
African  forts.    Printed  26th  June  1816)  p.  10» 
I  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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No,  I. 

« 
DescripHon  of  Cxntbal  Africa,  jy  EDRifli,  the  mosi  emi» 
neni  of  Ae  AraUan  Geographers.    He  Jlourithed  in  the 
middle  of  the  twe^lh  century. 

Qlimats  L-^Paat  L-i^This  climate  begms  on  the  west, 
from  the  Western  Sea,  which  is  called  the  Uiikoown  Sea,  or 
Sea  of  Durkiiess,  beyond  which  what  mny  be,  geographer^ 
have  Qo  knowledge.  There  are  along  its  coi^t  six  islands, 
called  the  Fortunate  Isl^dsy  from  which  Ptolemy  began  his 
computation  of  longitude  luid  latitufle ;  and  it  is  related,  that 
in  every  one  of  the  said  islands  is  to  be  seen  a  pillar  raised  of 
stone,  of  the  length  of  a  hupdred  cubits,  each  pillar  support- 
ing a  bracen  image,  with  its  hjsnd  lifted  up  and  pointing  back- 
wardsr  These  pillars  are  six,  and  one  of  thepi,  as  it  is  report- 
ed, is  the  idol  Ciide?,  which  is  to  the  west  of  Andalusia,  and 
beyond  these  no  one  knows  of  any  hfibita^ons. 

In  this  part  of  the  climate  are  the  cities  Ulil,  Salla,  Toc- 
fur,  Dau,  Berissa,  and  Mura ;  idl  situated  ip  the  negroes  coun- 
tiy  of  Mecsara.  The  island  Ulil  stands  not  far  distant  from 
the  continent,  and  in  it  are  found  th^se  famous  salt  pits,  the  only 
ones  that  we  know  of  in  all  the  countiy  of  the  negroes,  whence 
they  are  every  where  supplied  with  salt;  for  men  coming  to 
this  island  load  their  vessels  witksalt,  and  direct  their  course 
to  the  incuth  of  .t)ie  )4ile,  wjbic]i.is  at  the  distance  of  one  day> 

» 
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sail ;  along  the  Nile  they  afterwards  pass  by  Salla»  Tocmr,  Be- 
rissaj  Ghana,  with  the  other  provinces  of  Vancara  and  Cangha, 
and  all  the  country  of  the  negroes,  who  for  the  most  part  in« 
habit  along  the  Nile  itself,  or  the  rivers  which  fall  into  iC 
The  rest  of  the  countries  lying  distant  from  the  Nile,  on  each 
side,  are  desert  sands  and  solitary  wastes,  altogether  ancalti« 
vated :  There  are  indeed  wells  found  in  them,  but  often  dry, 
and  travellers  find  no  water  for  two,  four,  fivet  six,  and  some* 
times 'twelve  days*  journey.  Of  this  nature  is  the  road  oC 
Beneser,  which  is  upon  the  way  between  Segrlmessa  and 
Ghana,  where  for  fovirteca  days  no  water  can  be  got ;  for  whidi 
reason  the  cataarans  have  it  carried  with  them  in  all  such  ronds 
on  the  backs  of  camels.  There  are  throughout  the  countries  of 
the  blacks  many  such  passes^  the  soil  being  mostly  sand,  which, 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  wind,  makes  it  impracticable  to  find 
water.  Those  regions  are  also  subject  to  excessive  heat,  so 
'that  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  and  second,  and  of  some 
parts  of  the  third  climate,  through  the  intense  heat  and  bum* 
ing  of  the  sun,  are  of  a  black  colour, 'and  have  their  haircuil* 
ing,  contrary  to  what  happens  to  those  who  live  in  the  sixtb 
and  seventh  climate.  From  the  Isle  of  Ulil  to  the  city  of  Salla 
are  sixteen  stations ;  that  city  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Nile ;  it  is  populous,  and  aboonding  with  the  best  mer- 
chandises of  the  negroes,  and  the  atiiens  are  stout  and  eoura^ 
geous.  This  place  is  in  the  dominion  of  the  kihg  of  Tocrur, 
who  is  a  mighty  prince,  having  many  servants  and  soldieis  ef 
known  fortitude,  power,  and  justice,  Urith' a  country  well  se-^ 
cured,  and  exposed  to  no fear8:,His  chief  seat  andphca  of 
residence  is  the  cit^  Tocmr,  standing  bnthe  south  hank  of 
the  Nile,  two  days*  journey  from  Salla,  as  well  by  the  river 
as  by  land.  The  cify  Tocrur  is  larg^  than  tfagi  of  Salla, 
and  more  abounding  with  commerce  i  Tlie  remotest  iAhnbitaats 
of  the  west  bring  thither  shells  and  biuss,'  and  oanyfiom 
thence  gold  and  braceleti  for  the  legs :    The  diet  at  Sall% 


^lind  Tocnur  is  »  kiad  of  htge  gnuned  millet,  fish,  aad  prepa- 
ration of  milk;  tbeir  catde  are  chiafly  camels  and  goats ;  the 
common  people  wear  hair  garments,  and  woollen  caps  on 
their  heads ;  hut  the  dress  of  the  nobility  is  a  cotton  vest  tmi 
a  mantle.  From  the  aforesaid  cities  to  SegdoMisa  is  a  j|oiir« 
ney  of  forty  days,  at  the  rate  of  the  C8nMHs^a|taiive0ing :  The 
nearest  place  to  thi^  within  ike  Jinils  of  the  desert  of  Lemp- 
tona,  ii  Ascsi^  aflfcfi  AUsBce  of  twenty-five  stations ;  and  tra- 
'wJltm4Bmny  water  with  them  for  two,  four,  five,  and  six  days. 
In  like  manner  firom  the  Isle  of  UlU  to  Segelmessa  are  nearly 
tatty  stations,  computing  by  the  caravan  stages.  Berissa  lies 
eastward  on  the  Nile  at  the  distance  of  twelve  stations  from 
Tocmr ;  this  is  a  little  city,  not  walled,  ahd  seems  like  a  po- 
pulous village;  but  the  citizens  are  merchants,  trading  to 
all  partB,  and  subjects  to  the  king  of  Tocrur.  To  the  southward 
of  Berissa,  at  the  distance  of  ten  days'  march,  lies  the  land  of 
'  Lamlam,  into  which  incursions  are  made  by  the. inhabitants  pf 
Berissa,  Salla,  Tocrur,  and  Ghana ;  there  they  take  numbers 
of  captives,  whom  they  carry  away  to  their  own  countries,  and 
dispose  of  to  the  merchants  trading  thither ;  these  afterwards 
sell  them  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  whole  land  of  Lamlam  there  are  but  two  small  ci« 
ties,  or  as  it  were  villages,  and  those  are  Malel  and  Dau,  situ- 
ated at  the  distance  of  four  days*  journey  from  each  other. 
'  Their  Inhabitants,  as  people  of  those  parts  relate,  are  Jews, 
'  and  most  of  them  unbelieving  and  ignorant.  When  any  of 
aB  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Lamlam  comes  to  -  have 
Ae  use  of  his  reason,  he  is  burnt  in  the  face  and  temples ;  this 
they  do  to  distinguish  each  other.  All  their  countries  and 
dominions  are  near  a  certain  river,  flowing  into  the  Nile.  It 
is  not  known  whether  there  is  any  inhabited  place  to  the  south 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lamlam.  That  kingdom  joins  on  the  west 
to  Mecaara,  on  the  east  to  Vancara,  on  the  north  to  Ghiana, 
and  on  the  south  to  the  desert ;  and  its  people  use  a  different 
language  from  those  of  Mecaara  and  Ghana*     Between  fie- 
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lissa  above-menttoDed  and  Ghana,  to  the  east^  is  a  jouvQ^  of 
tveive  days ;  it  lies  in  the  midway  which  leads  from  tbeaoe  to 
the  cities  Salla  and  Tocrurt  likewise  from  the  city  Beritsa 
to  Audeghesty  is  compijted  a  distance  of  twelve  days' jonraey; 
and  Audeghfsst  is  on  the  north  pf  Berissa*  .  ... 

In  the  negro  countries  no  foreign  fruit  is  seen  besides 
dates,  which  ai'e  brought  thither  by  the  pec^l^  of  the  desert  qf 
Vareclan  ffom  the  kingdoms  of  Segelmessft  or  Zab*  The  Nile 
waters  that  country  from  epst  to  westi  and  there  on  the  banks  of 
it  grow  Indian  canes,  ebony  trees  and  bo^^,  wild  vines  and  t^* 
marisks,  and  very  large  wpodsof  siipilar  trees,  where  the  herds 
lie  down  and  lodge,  and  shelter  themselv^  in  the  shades  fioiii 
the  scorching  heat.  In  t^ese  woods  ttuft  fount)  lions,  (:amelo- 
pards,  panthers,  stags,  debuth,  (hycstifuj  hares,  whit^  weaself, 
and  porcupines.  There  f^e  also  in  the  Nile  ^various  kinds  of  fisfi, 
as  well  small  as  of  a  large  size,  oi^  which  most  ,of  the  negroas 
feed ;  for  they  season  with  salt  and  lay  up  the  fish  they  take, 
which  very  much  excels  in  fatness  and  largeness.  The  arma 
of  the  people  of  those  countries  ar^  hows  and  arrows,  in  whicii 
their  forpe  chiefly  lies ;  they  aluq  make  use  of  dubs,  which,  by  a 
peculiar  skill  and  wonderful  art,  they  make  of  eboi^  ;  but  they 
make  the  bows  and  firrows,  also  the  |io^::striQgs,  of  the  reed^ 
of  SciaraCf  The  buildings  of  thijs  pepple  are  of  clay,  and  wi4e 
beams,  for  long  ones  are  seldom  found  among  them.  Their  oi*- 
naments  are  of  latten  or  copper  metal,  gmna,  glass  neck* 
laces,  and  counterfeited  jewels.  Some  of  t)ie  aforesaid  thingp, 
belonging  to  the  customs,  victuals,  drink,  plothing,  and  onia^ 
ments,  are  in  use  among  the  chief  part  of  the  negroes,  in  all 
their  country,  when  it  burns  witl^  the  scorching  beat.  Those, 
liowever,  who  live  in  cities  sow  onions,  gourds,  and  pom* 
pions,  which  grovf  there  to  a  wonderful  sise.  Com  and 
other  sorts  of  grain  is  not  so  abundan^  among  them,  as  the 
large  grained  millet,  from  ifhich  they  make  their  drink.  Thf|r 
greatest  dainties  are  fish  and  drjed  camels'  flesh. 
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CLiMATt  l«— Part  IL-— The '  cities  contained  in  this  se- 
cond part  of  the  first  ctimate  are  Malel  and  Ghana,  Tirca,  Ma* 
rasa*  Secmara*  Ghanara,  Regfaebil,  and  Semegda.    From  the 
city  Malel  to  the  great  city  Ghana,  are  about  twelve  stations, 
through  sandy  places  and  parched  plains*    In  Ghana  are  ]t«n» 
cities,  situated  on  the  two  opposite  shores  of  what  tfaey  called 
a  fresh  water  sea,  and  it  is  the  largest,  most  populous,  and 
wealthiest,  in  all  the  negro  countries;  and  thither  the  rich 
merchants  resort,  n6t  only  from  all  the  neighbouring  regions, 
but  also  from  die  remotest  parts  of  die  west.    Its  inhabi- 
tants are  Mussulmen,  and  the  king  of  it  (as  it  is  reported)  de* 
rives  his  pedigree  from  Saleh,  the  son  of  Abdalla,  the  son  of 
Hasan,  the  son  of  Hosain,  the  son  of  Aali,  the  son  of  AbuTaleb  ; 
and  the  king  is  absolute,  aldiough  he  pays  obedience  to  Abba- 
S8SUS,  emperor  of  the  Mussulmen.    He  hath  a  palace,  which  it 
a  strong  and  well  fortified  structure,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile^ 
apartments  adorned  with  various  engravings,  paintings,  and 
glass  windows.    The  aforesfud  palace  was  built  in  the  fiv6 
hundred  and  tenth  year  of  the  Hegeinu    His  kingdom  and 
dominions  are  bounded  by  the  country  of  Vancara  above-men- 
tioned, very  famous  for  die  plenty  and  excellency  of  its  gold 
mines.    And  from  the  confirmed  reports  of  the  people  who 
come  from  the  remote  part  of  the  west,  it  is  certain  that  theit 
is  in  the  palace  of  the  l^ing  an  entire  lump  of  gold,  not  cast, 
nor  wrought  by  any  instruments,  but  perfecdy  formed  by  the 
divine  Providence  only,  of  thirty  pounds  weight,  which  has 
been  bored  through,  and  fitted  for  a  seat  to  the  royal  throne : 
And  truly  it  is  a-  most  extraordinary  thing,  granted  to  no 
other  but  to  him,  by  which  he  procures  to  himself  a  peculiar 
glory,  in  comparison  of  all  the  Negro  kings.    And  that  king, 
as  is  reported,  is  the  most  just  of  all  men ;  no  other  king  has  so 
many  captains,  who  every  morning  come  to  hb  house  on  hone- 
imck,  and  one  of  these  canying  a  drum  beats  it,  nor  is  he  si* 

lent  till  the  king  comes  down  to  the  palace  gate;  and  when 
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all  the  captains  meet  him,  he  himself  gets  oa  faorsebaefc^  aadi 
going  before  them,  he  passes  through  the  streets  and  suburbs  of 
the  city*  Then  if  any  be  opprsssed  or  grieved  with  any  tmubk*^ 
he  presents  himself  to  the  king,  nor  does  he  depart  firom  Us 
presence  till  bt s  cause  be  decided.  In  the  afternoons,  when 
the  heat  of  the  sun  permits^  he  jgets  again  on  horseback^  and 
goes  out  guarded  on  ail  sides  by  his  soldiers  i  Then  no  admit- 
tfmce  nor  access  is  open  to  any  one.  Therefore^  by  a  certaia 
and  appointed  custom,  he  rides  out  twice  every  day.  And  so 
much  is  remarkable  of  his  justice.  He  generally  wears  a  ha- 
bit of  satin,  or  a  black  mantle,  after  the  Arabian  manner,  with 
drawers,  and  leathern  sandals  on  his  feet :  He  always  goes  oi^ 
liorseback.  He  has  abundauce  of  rich  omameotSy  and  horses, 
with  most  sumptuous  trappings,  on  sdema  days,  led  before 
him.  He  has  mauy  troops  who  march  each  with  their  colowa 
under  hb  royal  banner ;  elephants,  camelopards,  aod  various 
kinds  of  animals,  which  are  found  in  the  negro  countries,  pie- 
cede  him.  In  fine,  these  people  have  in  the  Nile  bag  boats, 
in  which  they  practise  fishing  and  commerce  between  one  dty 
and  the  other.  The  apparel  of  the  people  of  Ghana  cpnsists 
of  cloths  to  cover  their  nakedness,  and  mantles*  The  xxran* 
try  of  Ghana  is  joined  on  the  western  side  with  ihe  kingdom 
of  Meczara;  on  the  east  with  that  of  Vancara;  on  the  north 
with  the  broadest  desert,  lying  out  between  the  countries  of 
the  blacks  and  Barbary ;  on  the  south  it  joins  to  the  Infidds 
country,  to  wit,  that  of  Lamlam,  and  other  inhabitants. 

From  the  aty  of  Ghana  to  the  confines  of  the  country 
of  Vancara  is  a  journey  of  eight  days ;  and  Vaaeara  ia 
most  famous  for  the  excellency  and  piefity  of  gold#  It  ia  an 
island  of  three  hundred  miles  in  lengthy  and  one  tiundred  and 
4fty  in  breadth,  which  the  Nile  surrounds  all  die  year.  But 
the  month  of  August  approaching,  and  the  scorching  heat  w* 
creasing,  and  the  Nile  overflowing,  that  islandi  Pr»  a|  lea^t^  thei 
greater  part  of  it,  b  covered  oyer  with  water^  and  rsmaios  so  as 
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long  as  fhe  Nile  contiiiaes  to  overflow.  But  wheo  the  waters 
decieasty  and  the  Nile  begins  toretire  into  its  proper  cliaonel, 
aU,  who  are  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blacks^  living  in  those 
islaadiy  letam  to  their  habitation ;  and  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  Nile  decreases,  they  slightly  dig  the  earthy  and  not 
one  of  them  is  disappointed  in  his  labour ;  but  every  one,  by 
diggings  finds  more  or  less  of  gold,  according  to  tlie  gift  of 
God.  And  after  the  Nile  hath  entirely  returned  to  its  former 
bottndS}  they  sell  what  they  have  found,  and  trade  among  them- 
selves ;  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  is  bought  by  the 
merchants  of  Vareclan,  and  by  the  remotest  western  merchants, 
and  th^  carrying  it  into  their  countries,  strike  and  ooin  it  in- 
to pieces  of  money ;  with  which  they  carry  on  their  trade. 
This  happens  every  year. 

Next  to  the  cities  of  the  oountiy  of  Vancara  lies  the  great 
and  populous  city  Tirca,  distant  from  Ghana  six  days*  journey  ; 
the  road  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  From  Urea  to  the 
city  Marasa  is  reckoned  six  days;  and  from  this  to  the  coun- 
try of  S^cmara  is  six  days'  joumeyr  From  that  to  the  city 
Semegda  is  eight  days'  journey.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  agree- 
able city,  sitoated  on  the  shore  of  a  fresh  water  sea,  and  distant 
from  the  city  Reghebil  nine  days.  Also  from  the  city  Secmara 
lo  the  city  of  Reghebil,  towards  the  south,  is  a  journey  of  six 
days.  The  city  Keghebil  lies  also  on  the  shore  of  a  fresh  wa- 
ter sea,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  form  and  magnitude,  situated  un- 
der a  mountain,  which  overhangs  it  on  the  south  side.  Be* 
tween  the  city  Reghebil,  towards  the  west,  and  the  city  Gha* 
nara,  there  is  a  distance  of  eleven  days.  The  city  Ghanara  is 
on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  enclosed  with'  a  strong  wall,  and  in- 
habited by  a  numerous  and  robust  people.  Abo  from  this 
'city  to  that  of  Ghana  is  a  journey  of  eleven  days,  where  water 
is.  very  scarce^  All  the  countries  just  mentioned  are  under 
the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Ghana. 
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CliHatb  L-^art  111,^-Jllie  most  fiundiis  dties  'm^tSb 
^are  contained  in  this  third  part  of  die  first  climate  are  Kaiig&^ 
and  Kucuy  Tamalma,  Zagbara,  Mathan,  Angimit  Nnabia,  Bad 
Tagua.    The  city  Kangha  is  on  Ae  north  bank  of  the  fi^esfa 
water,  from  which  its  inhabitants  draw  to  drinlc.    TUs  city  is 
subject  to  the  emphne  of  Vancara ;  neverthdess,  some'  of  tiie 
negroes  reckon  it  under  the  dominion  of  Kanem.    It  is  a  po- 
pulous city,  without  walls,  famous  for  business  and  useful  arts 
IbT  the  advantage  of  its  people.    The  women  of  tiiis  city  are 
90  endued  with  the  magic  art,  that  witchcraft  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  attributed  to  tiiem ;  they  are  said  to  be  very  skiUul, 
and  their  charms  efiectual.    From  Kaugha  to  Semegonda, 
towards  the  west,  is  ten  dayii*  journey.    Also  from  Kau|^a  to 
Ghana  is  near  a  month  and  half's  journey.    From  Kangha  to 
Damocla  is  reckoned  a  month's  journey.    Abo  from  AtX  to 
Sabia  is  almost  a  month.    Again,  frt)m  Kaugha  to  the'  city 
Kucu  is  twenty  days'  journey,  towards  the  north,  at  the  rate 
of  the  camels'  travelling.   The  city  Kucu  is  fismous  among  the 
negroes  for  magnitude;  itisisituated  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  whl^ 
flowing  fVom  the  north  part,  washes  it,  and  affords  drink  to  the 
inhabitants ;  and  although  many  negroes  relate  that  this  dty 
Kucu  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  Others  place  it  near 
a  river  flowing  into  the  Nile.    It  is,  however,  I  apprdiod,  the 
true  opinion,  that  that  river  glides  along,  till  It  passes  for  Biany 
days  beyond  Kucu,  and  then  pours  itself  out  into  tke  desert, 
through  sands  and  plains,  in  the  same  manner  the  river  Euphra- 
tes doth  in  Mesopotamia. 

Besides,  the  king  of  'Kucu  is  absolute,  dependant  on  no 
one ;  he  has  much  attendance,  and  the  greatest  empire,  sol- 
diers, and  captains,  armour,  and  beautiful  furniture.  The  peo« 
pie  ride  on  horses  and  camels;  they  are  of  a  marfial  disposi- 
tion, and  frequently  invade  the  neighbouring  nations.  With 
respect  to  the  clothing  of  thb  country,  the  common  people  co. 
ver  their  nakedness  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  but  the  mcfchants 
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ciodie  thenuelves  with  vests  and  toDicSy  wear  caps  on  thei^ 
heads,  and  adorn  themselves  with  gold.    The  goveraors  and 
nobility  are  dressed  in  sattn,  the  merchants  visit,  and  are 
amversant  with  them,  and  they  exchange  goods  by  way  of 
truck  or  barter.    A  wood  grows  in  this  country,  which  is 
called   serpentine- wood ;    it  is   said  to  be  of    that   nature, 
that,  if  it  be  put  to  a  serpent's  den,  immediately  the  serpent 
comes  out  of  it.     And  also,  he  who  wears  this  wood,  can 
take  in  his  hand  a  serpent  without  fear ;  but  rather,  upon 
touching  them,  he  shall  seem  to  feel  in  him  a  certain  courage. 
However,  the  truth  of  this  fact  is  only  supported  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  remote  nations  of  the  west  j  and  it  is  probable, 
that  they  who  hold  this  wood,  or  wear  it  about  their  necks, 
have  not  been  near  any  serpent  to  try.    This  wood  is  like 
pyrethrum  or  bartram,  is  of  a  twisted  grain,  and  of  a  black 
colour. 

The  city  Kucu  is  distant  from  the  city  Ghana  a  month 
and  half's  journey;  from   the  city  Tamalma,  towards  the 
east,  fourteen  days.     That  is  a  small  city,  without  walls,  fre- 
quented by  people  from  the  country  of  Kouar.     From  Tamal- 
ma to  the  city  Mathan,  from  the  country  of  Kanem,  are  twelve 
days'  journey  :  This  also  is  a  small  city,  and  none  of  the  usual 
Arts  are  practised  in  it,  very  little  merchandi$e9  and  the  people 
have  camels  and  goats.     From  the  city  Mathan  to  the  city 
Angimi  b  reckoned  eight  days'  journey,  and  this  also  belongs 
to  the  province  of  Kanem  ;  it  is  very  small,  not  inhabited  by 
much  people,  and  those  of  a  mean  spirit :  They  are  adjoining 
to  Nuba  on  the  east,  and  distant  from  the  Nile  three  days' 
journey,  and  they  have  no  water  but  from  wells.     From  An* 
^imi  to  the  city  Zaghara  is  six  days'  journey :  Zaghara  has 
many  towns,  and  populous ;  and  round  about  it  live  a  certain 
people,  like  those  of  Zaghara,  who  hire  camels  of  the  citizens ; 
and  they  exercise  some  trade  in  merchandise  of  little  value,  and 
have  some  arts  among  them.   These  likewise  drink  well  water, 
and  eat  large  grained  millet,  and  dry  flesh  of  camels ;  also  fish 
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mi»gled  with  rayrrfa,  nnd  m\lk  meats,  with  wkMi  A«y  gtMf 
abouml.  Tkey  tover  themselves  over  with  skins,  and  are  the 
swiftest  in  nmiting  <»f  all  the  n^oas.  Fkom  the  city  Zaghara 
to  Mathan  is  eight  ckiys'  jouraey,  aad  (he  em^rer  and  piiace 
reside  there,  whose  soldiers^  as  they  are  for  the  flMMt  part  Mtk- 
ed,  are  arehetsu  From  thtt  city  Mathan  to  the  dty  Tagaa 
are  thirteen  days'  journey,  and  this  is  the  ttetro|>ali8  of  the 
fciagdom  of  (he  iaidels  of  Tagua,  observing  no  religion.  The 
couoMry  of  these  i»  borjJering  to  that  of  Nabaiand  to  tham  be- 
longs  the  Itt^  dty  Senna*  Aad  sofaa  who  hare  tia^etted 
over  the  cilies  of  Kou'ar  report^  that  the  chief  of  Jdac^  v»ho 
has  his  goveramMit  fiom  the  king  of  Nuha^  went  into  the  citf 
Samoa,  hiamt«ad.uiteii|)r.destro|red  it,  and  dispeiaed  its  uduu 
hitaats  into  dMferent  pails,  and  that  this  was  iateljr  ruioad. 
Fcesa  the  cilf  Tagaa  to  this  sameare  sis  days'  JoiirMj»  And 
fipm  the  city  Tagua  to  the  city  Noabiay  from  whenoe  the 
htngdem  ol  Naba  has  its  naa^,  and  from  thea^  tba  NahiUsy 
are  eighteen  days*  joorney«r 

Cliuatb  L^FAat  IV#^In  this  fourth  part  of  the  £nt 
aUrnmte  iacaataiaed  the  kingdom  of  Nahiai  part  of  £thiapi% 
aad  the  rest  «f  the  aorth  of  Tsgua^  aad  the  iawaid  i«H>  of 
Vahat.  The  mast  faaums  places  and  chief  aities  of  NiiHa 
are  Cusa, GbaAv% Daacal%  Jblaa, abd  Skda;  hotm  Sthiopm^ 
Mareata  iad  Nagiagha*  In  ftie,  in  the  catrntry  of  Urn  huat 
Vabat  atHl  appar  part  %t  Egypt,  are  the  cities  Aswan,  Ancava, 
and  Redini « 

In  this  part  is  seen  tiie  separating  of  the  twa  JNiles,  viii  d 
the  Nile  af  £gypt»  which  flowingiinom  south  to  niMth,  divMcs 
ear  country ;  on  each  shore  of  which  art  ufaatod  the  gireatesi 
part  of  the  citiea  of  Cgypt ;  same  o^ars  thoc  are  in  flia 
ishtfids.  The  other  part  of  Ae  Nile  flows  from  the  etst  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  the  west:  aad  upon  that  branch  of  the  Nits 
lie  aU^  or  at  least  tim  mast  cafebrated  kingdoms  of  the  aa^ 
groes^ 
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MagMmtOy  iL  eovih^  in  th«  tetfitoiy  6r  the  Sottdatis,  or  dt 
thft  Bltcks^  of  wbidi  Che  prifieipat  city  tK^ttt^  the  nftme  of  Oq- 
lili»  sitUKted  on  the  shdMi  of  ih«  ^a ;  there  afe  stilt  ^ilfi,  and  a 
gfcat  trade  in  taU,  wMch  Is  oarrted  rMto  the  6ther  countries 
of  the  Btaieks. 

'Sahf  a  great  city,  sitttated  bu  the  Nife,  wh6re  is  a  great 
c^mcauine  of  pMpie;  Its  itkhahitaiits  are  btaye. 

Tekrmf,  a  great  eity,  sitaated  to  the  sbuth-we^of  the  Nile^ 
where  there  are  tnines  ai  gr)ld;  all  the  i^st  df  the  country  of 
Maghrara  is  cotaposed  of  deserts,  where  Ao  oae  passes,  he<;ause 
there  is  bdflier  water  nor  pasture.  There  is  ats6  m^htioa 
ttlMte  0f  a  i^  edied  LmtAiXA,  which  h  iiilaiid,  'ahd  where 
goid  is  found. 

Ouancara,*  another  coutttty  rftdaled  tb  the  east  of  Mag&- 
nira;  it  ia  Sarge,  and  thenfr  al«  ttMiy  dties,  aAiOng  others, 
one  which  heani  the  same^  lumie.  It  is  the  ttmntry  of  gold 
tni  atofUKlies,  sittialed  <m  the  tkcfte  of  the  great  Bah-,  (sea» 
Ute,  or  i^r,)  ift  the  form  of  «n  is1«  or  peninsida.  Its  lengli^ 
is  $00  miiea^  and  its  breadii  150  \  the  gieat  sea  surrounds  it 
eft  fhiee  sides^  m»i  the  MIe,  wheif  it  oi^eiflows,  covers  the 
gieater  purt  ef  tSe  cottnliry.  Vfhen  it  has  retii^d,  the  iahabi- 
waits  letfch  ibr  the  gold  and  collect  it,  which  reuders  them 
nuej  rich.  The  kibg  6f  the  Cdtiatry  has  a  patticukr  cSntoni 
imo  which  n<Hie  enter  except  those  who  go  to  collect  it  fkh 
gold  is  ^tarried  to  Segelmessa,  where  it  is  ifiade  into  money,  a 
commerce  which  greatly  enriches  ^  itihabttants  of  diat  city. 

GhmarOf  a  eity  sitoatrd  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  surround* 
ed  by  a  ditch  filled  with  water;  its  inhabitants  are  bttrft^  Aid 

*  Wsngsrs. 
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make  inciifBioii»  into  the  counUy  of  Lttnlanii  aad  there  ^eirf 
off  men  whom  they  sell  to  foreigners. 

KarkoTf*  a  great  ooontryi  containing  many  kingdon«»  whicW 
bear  the  name  of  their  capitals.  The  city  of  Karkar  is  sitoair 
ed  on  a  river  which  comes  from  the  north,  and  loses  itself  in 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  These  people  are  black,  very  nume- 
rous; they  wear  ornaments  of  gold,  and  of  skins  well  prepared 
The  king  is  very  powerful,  and  puts  great  armies  on  foot ; 
their, country. borders  on  that  of  the  mines  of  gold;  the  earth 
is  covered  with  them.  When  the  merchants  gq  thither,  they 
draw  a  line ;  on  one  side  the  Inhabitants  place  their  gold,  and 
on  the  other  the  merchants  place  what  they  wish  to  exchange; 
both  parties  withdraw^  and  do  not  return  till  next  momiog; 
then  if  they  are  content  with  the  exchange  they  carry  it  away; 
bi|t  if  they  delay  f  *Mes  habitans  ymettfnt  le  feu,  repreaneBt 
**  leur  or^  et  massacrent  ceux  qui  se  revoltent  contre  eux."! 
In,  this  country  is  found  a  wood  called  serpent-wood,  becauis 
it  has  the  property  of  so  far  soothing  these  ivninials,  that  they 
may  be  takeii  fearlessly  in  the.  hand.    , 

GAottOj  a  country  situated  to  the  north  of  Maghrara.  Tii» 
city,  which  bears  the  siMPe  name,  is  one  of  the  lar^t  in  the 
country  of  the  black/i ;  it  is  divided  into  two  pnrts,  situated  oa 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Nile.  All  the  merchants  of  ths 
other  countries  come  thither  for  gold,  which. is  found  in  the 
earth ;  those  of  Segelmessa  go  in  twelve  day^  thioogh  deseite 
where  there  is  no  water;  they  bring  fig9,  salt,  copper, eiidi^ 
and  carry  back  gold  only. .  The  inhabitanU  have  boats  on  the 
Nile;  the  king  has. numerous  amies;  many  neighbouiiqg 
kings  are  sulgect  to  him ;  his  palace  is  upon  the  Nile,  end 
you  see  there  a  piece  of  native  gold  as  large  as  a.nNsk*  ^* 
prince  is  said  to  be  a  Musiiiman. 


•  Probably  the  Knka  of  EdriiL  T 

f  I  have  ^ven  JMre  tbe  words  of  M*  de  Onif  net's  tFRustatioB,  windi 
do  not  seem  very  inteUigible.  . 


'  Kbnofiy  a  kffe  country  skualed  aloog  tiie  N9e;  its  inba* 
bitantt  are  alaiost  all  Musulnien»  of  the  sect  of  the  Imani 
Afalifc. 


No.  lU. 


DB8CEIPTION  OF  CENTRAL  AFRICA  BT  BAKUI|  (aboot  1400.) 

Bdad  at  tibri^^Country  of  Tibr. 

Thb  coantry  of  Tibr,  that  u  to  say,  of  pure  gold,  is  a  part 
of  that  of  the  Soudans,  or  of  the  blacks,  in  the  south  of  Africal 
The  heat  is  so  extraordinary,  that,  dariiig  the  day,  the  uiha- 
bitanls  remain  in  caves  under  the  earth*  You  there  see  the 
gold  come  out  of  the  sand,  as  elsewhere  the  plants  from  the 
ghHind.  These  blacks  live  on  dorra  and  on  beans,  and  clothe 
tJtemselves  in  the  skins  of  animals,  particularly  of  tygers. 
From  Segelmessa  to  this  country  they  reckon  three  months' 
journey ;  the  merchants  who  go  there  suffer  much  from  the 
heat;  they  carry  salt,  senoubar*wood,  bracelets,  rings,  and 
necklaces  of  copper ;  they  pass  along  barren  deserts,  where 
tltoffe  are  some  holes  in  which  bad  water  is  found.  Wheo 
these  meKkaiits  have  oome  to  a  certain  phu:e,  they  beat  with 
a^dnim  to  announce  their  arrival,  and  when  they  are  assured 
that  they  have  been  heard,  they  place  their  goods  on  the 
giound,  in  little  separate  heaps,  and  retire;  then  the  blacks 
ooaM,  ptace  beside  each  heap  tlw  gold  which  they  have,  and 
lUHin ;  the  aievchanlB  come^  take  the  gold,  and  beat  the  drum 
to  announce  their  departuie.  No  one  has  seen  any  of  these  in* 
habitaots. 

Bdad^l  S&udaHf  or  Couniry  qfthe  Blacks* 

This  country  extends  on  the  north  to  that  of  the  Berbers^ 
en  the  south  to  deserts,  on   the  east  to  Ethiopia,  and  on  the 
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west  to  the  Ocetn  set*  It  l»  bumcNl  by  tlit  tun,  iMtkMl 
on  it  perp«ndiculaffly,  and  its  inlisbitaiits  aro  nalnd  (  mmt 
are  Musulmen,  the  others  infidels.  Among  them  art  Coaafl 
gold,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  giraffes^  and  large  trees,  oo 
which  they  place  their  cottages,  and  shut  up  there  what  they 
have,  because  on  the  ground  all  would  be  spoiled  and  cor- 
rupted. 

Takrour,  or  Takdour,  (Tocrur.) 

A  city  of  the  Soudaus,  or  blacks ;  It  is  large,  and  without 
walls*  Its  inhabitants  are,  some  Musulmen,  and  others  infi- 
dels; the  former  rule,  and  the  king  is  a  Musulnian.  Tbey 
are  nakf  d,  men  and  wo^ien ;  but  the  nobles  among  the  Mu* 
sulmans  wear  clocks.  The  women  of  the  ipfidels  wear  a  pi^e 
of  stuff  attached  to  the  girdle. 

Ohaneu 
A  great  dty  in  the  southern  part  of  Mogreb,  or  of  Affics, 
near  the  country  of  Tibr,  or  of  gold.    There  h  much  gold,  be- 
cause it  is  near  the  mines  ;  otost  of  the  inhabitaats  are  clothed 
in  tka  skins  of  tigers. 


No.  IV. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  AFRICA,  BT  SCREABEDDIK.    (ABOmr  1400.) 

Tpb  itie  of  Mogrtb  (Afm«)  lain  the  «iMrt  of  tkt  swt  wbioh 
w«t()r  H  on  ali  sides.  To  the  aaH  it  b  boaiiAed  by  the  ¥%^ 
Kobom.  (Bifd  Soa.)  to  the  aouA  and  wtik  by  Abe  ocfSMh^^ 
whicb  God  only  knows  tba  est^nl  and  iimits  i  to  Abo  noptk  i^ 
has  for  limits  the  sea  of  Khars,  which  is  that  by  wbtfh  ^ 
Franks  came  into  the  holy  lnn<i  by  bMi^Ung^on  the  coast  of 
Syria.  In  the  midst  of  the  isle  of  Mpgreb  are  the  deserts  oi 
the  Negroes,  which  separate  the  country  of  the  Niegroes  6db> 
that  of  the  Berbers.    In  this  isle  is  also  the  source  of  that  grest 
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HiMBTy  lAMi 4as attt  ili  equal nfwa  Ibe €Mrtb ;  iloooieiXnNii 
4ke  MoimliMB  of  the  Moon,  which  lifs  beyoad  the  equator. 
Bfaay  touioes  come  flmn  this  moootaia,  and  unite  in  a  great 
lake.  Fron  thifi  lake  cones  tibe  Nile,  the  greatest  and  moat 
beautiful  of  the  rivers  of  aU  the  earth.  Many  rivers,  derived 
from  this  fieat  rivePt  water  Mubia  and  the  oountiy  qf  D^eth 
awa.  It  b  very  rensarkable,  that  all  the  other  rivers  have  their 
direction  So  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  sontlh  and  that  the 
Nile  alone  flows  to  the  north*  This  river  cuts  horisontally 
the  equator,  traverses  Abyssinia,  the  country  of  Coucoo, 
comes  to  Syene;  cuts  Egypt  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
throws  itself  into  the  sea  between  Tunis  and  Damietta.  Tke 
branch  which  passes  through  D^nawa  does  not  flow  to  the 
sea,  but  only  to  the  end  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the  land  of 
Ghana. 


•••■.•^ 


No  V. 

PKSCRIFTIOK  OV    TBS  GOLD  TRADK   OV  TOMBVCTOO    AND 
MBLLI.     VROM  THB  ITALIAN  OV  CADAMOSTO.     (iSfff*) 

Bbtond  Hoden,  more  than  six  days'  journey  inland,  is  a 
place  called  Tegasaa,  where  there  is  quamed  an  immense 
quantity  of  rock  salt,  and  eveiy  ye^  large  caravans  of  camels, 
composed  of  Arabs  aad  AMnaghis,  canry  to  to  TombmlaQ,  and 
•  go  thence  to  Melli,  a  kingdom  of  the  negroes^  wheve  havmg 
come,  the  said  sah  is  disposed  of  in  eight  days  at  the  r^tio  of 
>frsm  two  toti^ree  hundred  mkigidH  (minkaUis)  the  load#  ac^ 
>cefding  So  its  siae:  a  mMgal  is  wevth  a  ducat,  or  thereabouts; 
tb^n  shof  retam  home  with  tMr  gold.  In  that  kingdom  of 
Molli  ibp  heat  is  very  greats  and  the  food  is  very  hurtful  to 
quadrupeds^  so  that  in  the  greater  part  of  those  thai  go  with 


MO 

ibe  caravans,  out  of  a  hundred  there  da  natxejUim  tv^J^^ 
In  the  said  country  they  have  no  quadrupeds,  bQcawe  tbcyjiH 
die ;  and  likewise  many  of  the  foresaid  Arabs  and  Axau^ 
are  killed  in  the  same  place,  and  die;  and  that  from  the  great 
heat    They  say,  from  Tega^za  to  Tombuctoo  «re  abput  fbi^y 
days'  journey  on  horseback,  and  from  Topibucjtoo  to  }M^i 
thirty.    I  asked  then  what  the  merchants  of  Melli  did  widi 
that  salt     They  answered,  that  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  con- 
fumed  in  their  country,  because,  from  being  near  to  the  equi* 
noxial,  where  the  days  and  nights  are  equal,  they  are  extreme- 
ly hot  at  certain  tiroes  of  the  year,  when  their  blood  putrifies 
so,  that  if  it  were  not  for  that  salt  they  would  die ;  but  they 
take  a  little  bit  otthe  said  salt,  and  dnaolve  it  in  a  cup  wilh  s 
little  water,  and  drink  it  every  day,  with  which  they  say  that 
they  preserve  their  health  ;  and  what  remains  of  the  said  salt 
is  broken  into  pieces  of  such  sixe  that  a  man  can  carry  it  upcm 
bis  back,  and  js  carried  to  a  great  distance.     The  said  salt  is 
carried  to  Melli  by  the  foresaid  camels  in  large  pieces  hollow* 
ed  from  the  mine,  each  camel  carrying  two  pieces.    At  Tom- 
buctoo the  negroes  break  it  into  more  pieces,  so  that  each  man 
.carries  a  piece,  and  thus  they  form  a  great  army  of  men  on  foot, 
wl)9^pai^,ltagr8at  way,  and  in  this  way  they  carry  it  to  a  great 
water,  which  they  could  not  say  if  it  was  salt  or  fresh,  so  that 
I  could  not  know  if  it  was  a  river  or  the  sea ;  but  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  river,  because  if  it  was  the  sea,  there  would  foe  no  .need  of 
salt    Uaviiig  raacfaed  this  water,  they  observe  the  firilowing 
method  >^Mi  those  who  have  the  salt  make  pHes'  of  it  in  a 
row,  each  marking  his  own,  and  having  made  the  said  pikff 
they  all  turn  back ;  then  comes  anotlier  generation  of  negroes, 
who  do  not  wish  to  let  themselves  be  seen  or  spoken  to.  Thef 
come  with  large  barks  that  appear  to  issue  from  certain 
islands,  and  laud,  and  having  seen  the  salt,  pbip&  a  qnantilj^  ^ 
gold  opposite  to  each  pile,  and  then  return,  leaving  the  gold 
and  the  salt;  and  when  they  are  gone,  the  salt  negroes  cofltff 


If  tbe  quietndty  of  gold  pleases  them',  take  the  gold  and 
leave  the  suit;  and  in  this  m'anndr  they  make  their  trade 
wttfaottt  seeing  each  other,  by  a  long  and  ancient  custom :  and 
though  it  appears  a  hard  thing  to  believe,  I  certify  having  had 
tihis  infbrmatton  from  many  merchants,  Arabs,  and  Azanaghi, 
and  likewise  from  persons  worthy  of  credit.    • 


\ 


b. 


No.  VI. 

X.I8T  OT  IMPOHTAKT  BOOKS  ABLATIlfO  TO  AFftlCA. 

Tbbee  are  few  ancient  works  relating  exclusively  to  Africa* 
The  following  are  the  principal  sources  from  which  a  know- 
ledge of  its  ancient  state  may  be  drawn. 

Herodotus,  Historia, — ^^gyplus  et  Ethiopia,  lib.  ii.*  et 
iii.  princ. — Africa  interior,  lib.  iv. 

Strabo. — Rerum  Geographic*  lib.  xvii.  in  toto,  lib*  L  et 
ii.  partim. 

DioDORUS  SicuLuSy  Bibliothcca  Historicar— £gypUiSy  Ifh* 
i.  iBthiopia  et  Lybia,  lib.  iii*  . 

Ptolbm£US.-— Geographia,  lib.  iv. 

Plinius^— -Uistor.  Natur.  lib*  v*  cap.  1.8* 

Meza  Pomp.-— De  situ  Orbis,  lib.  iii*  cap.  S,  9>  10* 

Ha NNOB IS,  Periplus  partium  Lybicarum  ultra  columnas 
Herculis  ap.  Hudson.  Geographl  Gneci  Minoret,  torn*  ii* 

ScYLAcis  Caryandrii  Periplus.    lb*  p.  49^5* 

Abriani  Periplus  Maris  £rythr«i*    Ibid* 

^gathabchidbs.— Cje  llubro  Mari.    Ibid* 

'  Mtidem  JBusinOions  of  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Africa. 

.  CAMPOMANES.««*Anti|pedad  Maritima  de  Carthago,  8vo^— 
A  very  learned  work,  containing  a  long  discussion  on  the  Pe- 
riplus of  Hanno* 
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PASI8,  Abht.^^  Qoe  let  ApciMit  oat  fill  k  tow  4eVtAf 
ftique."    Academiedes  ImciiptioDg,  Tii.fSi.  f 

BQDOAiirviLLs.»-«iMenoiro  sur  let  Decouveitos  MImU 
long  deb  Cotet  de  l'AM|U6»  |Mir  Hanaoib    Ibid,  xxvi,  10. 

D* ANViz.uc*-*i-»Meo|oip»  lor  let  liviertt  dms  Finteiitor  de 
I'Afrique.     Ibid.  xxvi.  644 

D'Anville.-— DissertatioD  sur  1c5  sources  du  Nil.   xxvi. 

D'Orignt,  M.  PEgjrpl/Bftncieooe,  ou  memoriet  bittoriqiifls 
et  critiques  sur  lea  objets  let  plot  importpat  del'kistoire 
du  grand  empire  des  Egjptient.  Paris,  1762.  2  veil,  in 
12mo. 

P*AttviLtEy  Memoires  sor  I'Egypte  apcieniie  et  noderne, 
tuivis  d'uiie  description  do  Golfe  Arabiqne.  Rirls.  Imp. 
royale,  1766.    4to.     Cartes. 

RBNK£LL,(Majon)*^eo^apliica1  system  of  Herodotus  ex- 
plained and  illustrated,  4to«  London,  179^*  This  very  letrn* 
ed  and  excellent  work  contains  Dissertations  on  the  cinnini- 
navigation  of  Africa,  on  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  &c. 

Vincent,  Dr. — ^On  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  2 
vols.  4to.  London.  The  first  volume  of  this  valuable  treatise 
relates  to  the  navigation  along  the  African  coast. 

GossBLiN,  (Vincent.)— Recherches  sur  la  Geographic  des 
Anciens,  4  vols.  4lo.  P^ris,  V.  Y.  The  two  first  volumes  of  this 
very  profound  and  ingenious  work  relate  to  questions  cooDect- 
ed  with  the  ancient  Geography  of  Africa. 

Warkt  of  the  Araium  Geogrm/ken. 

Edrisi,  Africa.-^Curavit  Joannes  Melchior  Hartman,  8vo. 
Gottin^en,  17^.  The  notes  are  very  valuable,  and  include 
copious  extracts  from  the  other  Arabian  geographers.  The 
arraQgement,  bpwevei»  teams  pl^eccianaUe,  at  he  bmkt  <ksfn 
that  of  the  original  author,  to  substitute  another  one  of  his 
own.  For  this  reason,  it  may  be  necessary  to  join  the  fol- 
lowing. 


su 


«  Obmsa^ri A  NcryisvBM  ;  idl  est,  aecamtitfmit  todui  or* 
bis  in  septem  Climata  divisi  Descriptio  Recens  ex  AtklMOo  in 
LatiaBm  v«nft  m  GabiMe  fiionka  e|  Jottime  HetronitB.  Pa^ 
ritiit  il^lp.  tCoBl^iM  lh«  Arabtc  origiMJ,  with  a  Latia  trans* 
laliaii.  Ikt  torn  '<  Niriiian  Gaognqiliy/'  la.  <«tirely  graloi* 
tons,  andy  as  Haitmaa  has  slievn»  adopted  without  any  fouii* 
datioD. 

Abvlvboji  Africa,  Avabio^  ei  Latin6y  caraate  J.  G»  Ei€k> 
horn.  Gottiogen,  Svo.  1791*  A  Uitia  transktion  ako  in 
PueeUng's  Ma^sain  fiir  die  naiic  Historie  und  Gtqgiaphiey 
Ton*  iv.  et  vL 

SoHBABEDDiir.^*«-Exccrpta  Mcmoria  dignissima  ex  histona 
aaiversali. 

lBN-Ai««VABM4**^Unio  nuffaculoffura  {GontiBet  Get^rar 
phianii  et  Hbtoriam  Katuralem.) 

jAepTiBielids Bakpi. imBapositlo  remm  memoria  digna* 
mm  et  niraouloniai  omnlpotentis* 

The  three  last  works  ham  never  been  printed  entire ;  but 
copious  extimcta  «re  given  by  De  Gn^es,  and  Silvestre  de 
8acy,  in  *^  Notices  des  Maaoscrits  da  k  BUOiotheque  du  Roi.** 
ToBk  IL    Paris,  17S9* 

Abulfedab  Descriptio  iEgypti,  Ambice  et  Latin6:  a 
Jo«  Dav.  Michaelisy  4lo.    Gottingen,  177& 

ABDOLLATiVHif  GompendiuBi  Rerum  memorabilittoi  M* 
gyptf,  Arabiee  et  Latia^,  ed.  Jo.  White,  8vo.  Tubingeni  1789. 
Ad  ediUon  4to.    Oxford,  I MKX 

'    MuBTADi*-^  li'Egypte,  oil  il  est  traitfe  des  pyramides,  du 
Nil,  &c.     Traduit  par  P.  Vallier,  12mo.     Paris,  1666. 

Modern  General  Descriptions. 

Lbo  Africanus.— AfricsB  Descriptio,  ix.  libris  absolute, 
1 2mo.  Lugd.  Batav.  iCM  (Blaevir.)  In  Italka  (Ramusio  Navi- 
gazione  et  Viaggi,  Vol.  i.)  Translated  into  English  by  Pory, 
16OO,  and  inserted  in  Porchas,  vol.  ii.  init.  For  Leo*s  charac- 
ter as  a  writer,  see  Introd.  ch.  f  •    Hartnan  says,  Libellus 


est  aureus ;  qua  si  caruissem,  lumine  qua^  quam  sspisstaie 
ciaruissem. 

DescriptkHi  de  1' AfKque,  tierce  partie  da  monde,  escrite 
par  Jeaa  Leon  African ;  plus  doq  naTlgations  an  pays  dei 
Noirs.  LyoD^  Jean  TemporaL  1556.  fol. — La  tecueil  eit 
fort  cnrieuz,  et  contteDt,  outre  le  description  de  Leon  Afri* 
cain,  plusiears  autres  tmit^s  historiquto  snr  oette  partie  da 
moode.  Da  Fresnoy,  veth.  pour  etnd.  Tbist*  Tom*  XIV. 
p;  182.  edit  in  Iteo. 

.  iiA  RMOL.->.'LouisCara9eva]y  DescripcionGeneral  de  Africit, 
3  Tom.  fol.  Grenada,  1573-99.  French  tnmslation  byD" 
Abknconrt,  S  Tom.  4to.  Paris,  l6£9.-i:-Mannol  did  not  visit 
any  part  of  Africa  except  Morocco  and  the  borders  of  the  de- 
sert His  description,  therefore,  is  chiefly  compiled  from  L«o 
and  the  Portuguese  navigators* 

Daptbr  Oh^^E^cact  Description  of  the  countries  of  Afnct, 
Egypt,  Barbary,  Bcc.  (in  Dutch).  Amsterdam,  fbl.  lS68-r(K 
A  translation  itito  French,  fol.  Amsteidam,  l586^-^A  good 
compilation,  though  noiv  antiquated  in  most  of  its  parts. 

Ogilby,  Jobm^-Africa,  being  an  accurate  descnption  of  the 
regions  of  Egypt,  Barbary,  &c.  London,  fol.  l670*  LitUe 
more  than  a  translation  from  Dappen 

De  La  Croix,  Sieiir  de — Relation  tmiverselle  d^  I'AfriqWf 
ancienne  et  modeme.  4  Tom.  12mo.   Lyon,  l688,  and  Ifl^* 

BRims«-^Ncue  systemsHsdie  Erdbeschreibung  von  Africa 
(New Geographical  Description  of  Africa),  6  vojs.  8vo.  Nurem- 
berg, 1793^9.— lliis  is  recltoned  the  best  general  descriptiOT 
extant 

MODERN  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVfllS. 

It^To  ike  ittUrioK  Senegal^  ChtmUa,  Sft.    < 

C ADAMOSTO. — Aloy sio  da,  libro  de-la  prima  uavigasone  |W 
Oceaao,  a  la  Terra  de  Negri  de  la  Bassa  Ethiopia,  per  conto 


AJPPBMDXaU  &iS, 

waBfkianKnio  del  Infanto  Henrico  de  Porto  Gallo.    4U)u  Vi'* 
cenza,  ISOZ^-^-Reprinted  in  Ramusio,  voK  i«-^French  trans-  , 
laUpn.    4io.  1508.    Cadamosto  was  the  £r^  traveller  who 
p.ublisbed  a  regular  narrative,  and  it  contains  many  curious 
particulars.     See  the  preceding  article  of  this  appendix. 

J0B8ON.— Golden  Trade,  or  a  discovery  of  the  river  Gambia 
aad  Golden  tradeof  Ethiopians,  8vo.  London,  l(r23.  See  Book 
L'Ch«  3. 

RA2ILLT,  (M.  de)  Voyages  d'Afriqne,  ov  sont  conlenut 
le%  naiigations  des  Francois,  entrepiises  en  1639  €t  16dO 
sw}>0  la  coadnite  de^  Paris,  16S3.     Itao. 

Jaknequin. — ^Voyage  de  Lybie,  8vo.  Paris,  l£45.  See 
Book  I.  ch«  ^  . 

Lemajbb.-— Voyage  aux  isles  Canaries,  au  Cap  Vert,  au 
Senegal,  eta  Gambie,  in  l682.    Paris,  l695.     8vo« 

JiABAT.*— Nouf  eUe  relation  de  I'Afrique  Occidentale.  5 
vols*  12mo*  Paris,  1728.  Consists  chiefly  of  the  narrative  of 
Brue's  travels,  dvawn  up  from  that  traveller's  notes. 

Bluet,— Memoirs  of  Job.Beii-Solomon,  high  priest  of 
Boonda,  8vo.  1734. 

MooRB,  Travels  in  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  4to.  London, 
1738.  8vo,  1742.    See  Book  L  ch.  2, 

^OAHSON,  Uistoire  Naturelle  du  Senegd,  avec  la  Rela« 
iiaa  abreg^e  d'un  voyage  fait  en  ce  pays,  pendant  les  ann^es 
2749,  60,51,^2, et 53.     4to.    Paris,  1767*     (BookLch.2.) 

DuMAKKT,  Nouvelle  bistoire  <le  I'Afrique  Francaise,  %  tom. 
limo.  Paris,  1767*  A*good  description  ot  the  countries  up- 
on the  Senegal. 

Description  4le  la  Nigritie,  par  M.  P.  D.  P.  enriche  des 
cartes.     Pftris,  1879,  8to. 

Saugnier,  Relation  de  plusieurs  voyages  entrepris  a  la 
Cote  d'Afrique*    8vo.    Paris,  1794*    (Book  I.  ch.  2.) 
-    DC7RAND,  J.  B.  L.,  Voyage  aU  Senegal.    4to.    Paris,  1 802. 
Contains  some  valuable  information. 
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Bmssoir,  Ifiiioire  de  la  navMge  M  de  la  oAplttMr  d<i,  iv«c 
la  d«8oriptioa  des  Deserts  d'AMqne.  8vo.  G^tv^  et  Paris, 
1 789«^EDgli8b  UaaslatkHi^  Sto.  1 790.    SM  Book  f •  di«  4L 

GoLBBRBTy  Fragmeas  d'on  Voyage  an  Afriqaey  l^tols.  if9* 
Paris. 

Proaeeditigs  of  the  AaaociATHW  fbr  {taMMiiig  tin»'  dn- 
cofeiy  ef  the  interior  (larto  ^f  Africa*  4to.  Loarfein,  1^90. 
Contains  the  information  collected  by  Ledyard  and  Locas. 
See  Book  I*  chh  5. 

Proceediagiy  &c.   4to»    Lendoo,  if$2«    Caotaiot  oeanlftlB 
from  Major  Houghton,  and  from  ah  Arab  of  the  naiiia  of 
beoi« 

Proceedings,  &c.    4to.    London,  1798.    Contains 
of  Parifi's  travels,  with  Major  Rennall's  geo^apbiGal  iihutra* 
tions. 

Park,  (Mango)  Travels  through  the  interior  parts  of  AlKca. 
4to.    London^  180K  («d.  ih  Svd.) 

■    Second  journey,  London*  4to.   1814.  (ed.  in  8to») 

Browns,  Traveb  it  Egypt  and  Syria,  (and  to  Darttr)  4to. 
London,  1799. 

Horn BM ANN,  F«  Journal  of  Travel!  from  figypt  to  Fessani 
4to.     1803. 

Proceeding!  of  As80ciatiod»  1804«  (Information  of  Uagi 
Mahoramed)  l&c) — 180i.  (Mr  NicholU.)  All  the  proceedings 
uf  the  Assodation,  with  the  eiception  of  Park's  traveUi  Ate 
reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo<  London^  1810. 

Adams,  (Robert)  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.    4to.     London,  181 6» 

RiLBTt  (J^mes)  Narrative  by^  4to.    London,  1817. 

Congo. 

LopiZ)  Kelaziona  del  reaame  di  Congo  e  delle  vicini  cov- 
trade,  di  Odoardo  Lopea  Portogheso,  per  Philippe  Pigafatta, 
con  carte  geographichOi  e  design!  Tarie  de  plaate^  d'aninaliy 
di  vestimenti,  &c.    4lo.    Romey  1591.    (See  Book  L  cb.  I.) 

II 


The  Ualiaa  capy  ia  ver  j  sane*  Tliero  is  a  lAlia  tranriftlMMft, 
Frt&kfort,  1598)  fol.  which  fenns  th*  first  jMurt  of  Ihs  Te/« 
a§»  of  De  Bsy. 

Battbli.^  (Andrew)  Strange  adT«atueBy<in  Purchas,  Vol. 
II.  liT.  7.     (See  Ibid.) 

.  QAftUy  Via^io,  de  P*  Michael  Angiole  dc  Guatlini^  e  del 
P.  DioDigi  CarlifBel  nfoo  del  Congo.  ISmo^  lUfgM^  1678. 
Bologna,  167&    Ibid* 

CA¥Aaai>  (AatoiK)  Descratoiie  del  tro  regal  ^  106  Coi^gQy 
Matamba,  Angola,    fol.    Bologna,  1087. 

LfM^ATt  Relation  historiqne  de  rEihiople  OeoidenMis,  5 
torn.  Itmo.  Paris,  17S9b  This  work  contains  a  ttanslaition  «f 
.that  of  CaTaail^  with  an  abstrael  of  the  meqiom  ei  a  nniibir 
of  Romish  missionaries.    (Ibid.) 

Mbroli.a>  (Padre  da  Sorreato)  Rekzittiie  faUa  aol  Mfno 
diCofl«o.    Naples.    4»«o.    Ittl9«   Ibid*  gfo*    37M«  («>id») 

Proyart,  Abbe,  Histoire  de  Loango>  Caeongo,  &e.  iMo. 
PluiS,  I7f«. 

DMnAiii>^»ft»  Vojage  a  la  Cote  OceidiiAtale  d'Afritne, 
fait  dans  les  ann6es  1786  et  1787>  3  t&m  8?^  Fttfii^  «A 
IS.  1801.   Seeasaboreii 

Abyssinia. 

Alvarsz.*- Yerdaddra  Informacaon  de  tithiopia,  se  con- 
tern  todos  OS  sitios  dos  terns,  e  dos  tradps  e  commercios  del* 
las,  (ol.  Lisbon,  1540* 

' ^  Spanish  translatioa^  4tQ.  Antwerp^  1567,,  8to. 

1588. 

.  Italhm  transktion  in  Ramnsie,  NaTigaaioni  e 

Viaggit  Vol.  I. 

'      French  tfaoelation^  t^mo.  1588. 
-  English  tjranshitioo  in  Pnrchas,  Vol.  II.     (See 


l*i^M**i 


book  ii.  ch.  1.) 
Vrmwa,  Fray  Luis  de,  Histpria  ecclesiastica,  politica. 
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natural  y  moral  de  les  grandes  rejnos  do  la  Etiopia.    Ea 
Valentia,  1610.     4to. 

Gosz.— Damian  de  fide,  religione,  moribusque  Ethiopiom, 
8to.  LouTaiOy  1540.— Eoglish  traDslatlon  in  Boemus's  Man. 
ners  and  Customs  of  all  Nations,  4to.  liondon,  1611. 

— ~-  Legado  Magol  lodornm  Imperatoris  Presbjterl  Jo- 
annis,  ad  Emanuelem  Lusitaniae  Regem  in  1513,  12mo.  Dor- 
drechty  1618. — ^These  two  works  of  Goez  were  drawn  up 
from  the  information  of  Matthew,  the  Abyssinian  ambas- 
aador. 

GoDioNT,  (Nicolai)  Societatis  Jesn,  de  Abyssinomm  i^ 
bni  atqne  Ethiopie  patriarchis,  Joanne  Nannio  Barreto,  et 
Andrea  OTiedo,  libri  tres  nunc  primum  in  lucem  editi,  8to. 
Lyons,  1615. 

Sandoval,  11  P.  Albnz'o  de,  Nataraleza,  policia  sagrada 
J  profana,  costumbres  y  ritas  de  todos  Etiopes.  Serilla, 
1637.  4to. 

Histoire  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass6  es  royaumes  de  Ethiopie  em 
1626,  et  de  la  Chine  en  16^5^  avec  une  relation  dn  voyage 
ftiC  a  Tunquin.    Vam,  1639*    Sto. 

TiLLEZy  et  Almeida,  Historia  General  de  Ethiopia,  foL 
1650.  Another  edition,  Coimbra,  1660. — This  work  of 
Tellez  was  composed  from  the  memoirs  of  various  mission- 
aries, transmitted  to  Portugal  by  Almeida,  and  is  remarka- 
bly rare. 

LoBO,  (Hieronymo)  Historia  de  Ethiopia,  fol.  Coimbra, 
1559.  A  French  translation  by  Legrand,  with  additions,  and 
an  excellent  map  by  D'AnTiIIe,  4to*  Pftris,  1728.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Dr  Johnson,  8to. 

LiTDOLPHUS,  Historia  ^thiopiae,  foK  Frankfort,  1681. 
An  English  translation.    London,  1682. 

———.—.  Commentarttts  ad  suam  Historiam  ^thiopi* 
cam,  foL  Frankfort,  1681. 

— -»—  Appendix  ad  Historiam  iBthiopicam,  foL 
Frankfort,  1693  et  1694. 
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« 

These  works  of  Lndolph,  though  they  contain  little  origi- 
nal information^  present  a  TalualUe  summary  of  what  was 
known  relatiye  to  Abyssinia. 

Wtche,  Relation  of  the  riyer  Nile.  12mo.  London,  1673. 

Baratti^  Travels  in  Abyssinia.     8to*    London,  167O. 

PoNCBT,  Relation  du  Voyage  en  Ethiopie  in  1698,  1690, 
and  1700  (Lettres  edifiantes  4eme  Recueil).  An  English 
translation,  London,  13mo.  1709.  Pmkerton's  Collection, 
Vol.  XV.    (See  Book  ii.  ch.  1.) 

Heyling,  (Peter)  Sonderbarer  Lebenslaof  and  Reise  nach 
Ethiopien  durch  J.  T.  Michaelis.    8to.     HaUe,  1724. 

Brucb,  (James)  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the 
Nile.  5  vols.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1788. — French  translation, 
6  vols.  4to«  Riris,  1790  and  1791.^6erman  transhttion.  5 
vols.  Svo.  Rinteln,  1791. — An  octavo  edition,  by  Dr 
Murray,  in  7  vols.  8vo*  Edinburgh,  1805.  Reprinted 
1813. 

Observations  on  Bruce's  Travels  by  Wharton.  London, 
4  to.  1799. 

Observations  on  the  authenticity  of  Travels  by  Bruce. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  4to«  1800. 

Valbktia,  (Lord)  Voyages  and  Travels  to  India,  Cey* 
loUy  Red  Sea,  Abyssinia,  &c.  3  vols.  4to.  London,  I8O9. 
(ed.  4  vols.  Svo.) 

The  second  and  third  volumes  consist  in  a  great  measure 
of  Mr  Salt's  travels  in  Abyssinia. 

Salt,  (Henry)  a  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  &c.  London,  4to. 

1814. 

Egypt. 

Viagio  da  Venetia  al  Sancto  Sepulchro  et  al  Mote  Syn^ 
|ttu  copiosamente  descritte  de  li  altri  co  dis^ni  de  paesl: 
citade:  porti:  et  chiesi  et  li  sancti  loghi,  d:c*  Stampato 
in  Venetia.  1623.  8vo^— This  traveller  visits  Cairo  and 
Tunis ;  the  book  contains,  among  others,  wood  eogcavings 

vol.il  .    l1 
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of  the  above  menttfoDed  dties,  which  hate  evety  appearanoe 
of  being  correct  representatidhs. 

Martyre^  (Pedro)  Relazione  delle  cose  notablli  della 
proTincia  dell  Egypto.     8to.     Venice,  1564. 

Greave^  (John)  Description  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt^ 
(at  the  beginning  of  Thevenot^s  Collection). 

Wansleb,  (6.  M.)  Relazione  dello  stato  presente  del' 
Egypto.    12iiio.     Paris,  1671. 

Wansleb,  (P.)  Relation  d'nn  Voyage  en  Egyptc.  l52mo. 
Paris,  1678. 

Lucas,  Troifiieme  Voya/^e  fait  en  1714.  3  torn.  12mo. 
Houen,  1719. 

Maillet,  Description  de  PEgypte  compos6e  snr  ses  Me- 
indires.  4to.  Paris,  1740.  2  vols.  l^mo.  lb.  1741.  An 
esteemed  work. 

PococKE,  Description  of  the  East  and  some  other  Coun- 
tries. 2  Tols.  4to.  London,  1743.  A  Tery  learned  and 
Taluable  work.  The  first,  relating  to  Egypt,  is  reprinted  in 
4to.  London,  1748. 

'    Granger,  Relation  du  Voyage  fait  en  Egypte  en  1730. 
12mo.     Paris,  1745. 

Description  historique  et  geographique  des  pleines  d*Helio- 
polls  et  de  Memphis.    Paris,  J  755.     12mo.  fig. 

NoRDEN,  Trayels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Copenhagen,  i 
large  toIs.  folio,  1755.  English  translation,  2  vols,  folio, 
1757.  A  French  translation,  with  Notes,  by  M.  Langles* 
3  Tols.  4to.  1705.  Norden's  is  the  first  picturesqiie  journey 
through  Egypt,  and  ftiuch  esteemed. 

Satart. — Lettres  sur  PEgypte.  3  vols.  8to.  P^ris, 
1786.  An  English  translation.  2  toIs.  8 to.  London.  This 
"If  ork,  which  was  al  first  extremely  successful,  is  now  regard- 
ed as  of  d&bibiis  authority. 

VoLNET. — ^Voyage  eh  Syrie  et  eh  Egypte  pendant  les  an. 
n6es  1783,  1784,  et  1785.  2  toIs.  8vo.  Paris,  1800. — Ah 
English  translation.  2  toIs.  8to*  London.— Ah  excellent 
general  description  of  Egypt. 


SoNiiiNi.-r-Voyage  dAii3  la  Haute  et  Basse  Egypte.  S 
vols.  8vo«  Paris,  1799*  EDglish  translatjloiys  in  4to.  and  in 
3  tqIs.  8vo.     The  former  is  the  best. 

Antes^— ^ObserTaUous  on  the  pianiiers  an4  customs  of  the 
Egyptians.     4to.     London,  1804. 

Denon. — Voyage  dans  la  flaute  et  Basse  Egypte.  2  toIs. 
Gr.  fol.'  1802.  An  English  iU^nslatlon  bj  A.  Aikin.  2 
Tols.  4to.  18Q2. 
Mayer,  (Laigi.) — ^Views  in  Egypt.  Pq}.  London,  ISP2. 
JHamilton,  Egyptiaca.  4to.  London,  1809.  Contains  a 
irery  accurate  and  valuable  description  of  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt. 

Description  de  TEgypte,  premiere  livraison.  Fol.  Paris^ 
1816. — A  magnificent  work,  and  containing  a  number  of 
/carious  memoirs. 

LBGH.^TraTel8  aboTe  the  cataracts  of  fgypt.  4Ao,  Lon- 
don, 1816. 

Barbaty. 
To&res,  Diego  de,  Relacion  del  origine  y  sncc^so  de  los 
Tariffos,  y  del  estadp  de  los  re;gnos  de  Fez,  y  Marroceros  j 
Tarudente.    4to.     Seville,  1586. 

IJoEDo,-  Franci^co  Diego  de,  Topographia  y  Historia  ge« 
neral  de  Argel.    Fol.    ValladoUd,  161% 

Dan,  Pierre,  Historic  de  Barbaric  et  de  ks  CorsaireSy 
d'Alger,  de  Tunis,  de  Sal6,  et  de  Tripoly.  Paris,  1649* 
Folio. 

Aranpa,  Emanuel  De,  History  of  his  captiTity  at  Al- 
giers, (in  Spanish)  12mo.    Hague,  1657. 

HoGAN  and  IIobert,  Embassies  to  Marocco  (Hackluyt's 
Collection,  toI.  ii.) 

Tasst,  Langier  de,  Histoire  du  Roy  aume  d'Al^r.    12mo. 
Amsterdam,  1725.    Translation  into  English,  under  the  title 
of  ^'  Complete  History  of  the  PiraticaJ  States  oi  Barbary." 
8to  ;  London,  1760.      This  work  was  re-translated  into 
French  as  an  original  one;  2  toIs.  12mo.    Paris,  1737. 
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BrookSi  (Francois)  Nayigation  faite  en  Barbarie^  traduit 
de  i'Anglois.     Utrecht  17S7.     8to. 

Frbjus,  (Roland.)-— Relation  d'un  voyage  fait  en  1666 
aaz  royaames  de  Maroc  et  de  Fez  ;  l9mo,  PariSj  1670. 
— An  enlarged  edition.  12mo,  Paris,  l$82.^^An  English 
translation,  8to.    London,  1771. 

Addison,  (Lancelot.)— .West  Barbary,  with  a  short  ac- 
coant  of  the  rerolutions  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Maroc 
8to.     Oxford,  167U 

MouBTTBi — Relation  de  la  Captiyite  de,  12mo.  Fkiis, 
1683. 

Puerto,  Fray  Francisco  de  San  Joan  de  el,  Mission  histo* 
rial  de  Marruecos.    En  SeTilhi,  1708.    Folio. 

Voyage  poor  U  redempitlon  des  captifs  aaz  royaames  d' Al- 
ger, et  de  Tunis,  fait  en  1730,  par  les  P.  P.  Franca  Comelin  ; 
Philemon  de  la  Motte,  et  Joseph  Bernard.,  Paris,  1731  • 
13mo.  fig. 

Relation  da  Toyage  anz  royaames  de  Maroc  et  d*Alger, 
pendant  lesannto  1733,  1734,  et  1725;  par  les  P.  P.  Jean 
de  ia  Faye,  Denis  Mackar,  &c,    Paris,  1736*     13mo. 

Menezes,  D.  Fernando  de,  Historia  de  Tanger,  que  com^ 

prehende  as  noticias  desde  a  sua  primeira  conqnista  a  te  a  sua 

ruloa*    Lisboa  Occidental,  1733.    Fol.    A  Tery  rare  book. 

Olok,  (St    Pierre.) — ^Relation  de   TEmpire  de  Maroc. 

13mo.    Paris,  1694. 

Histoire  dn  regno  de  Mouley  Ismael,  Roi  de  Maroc,  Fez, 
Tafilet,  kc  ayec  le  recit  de  trois  Toyages  k  Meqnenez  et 
Ceuta,  par  le  pere  Dominiqne  Busnot.   Ronen.  1714.  13mo. 
WivDHUS,  (John.) — Joarney  of  Mequinez.    8to.  Lon- 
don, 1733. 

Historie  de  I'empire  des  Cherifs  en  Afriqoe,  arec  la  reU* 
tion  de  la  prise  d'Oran,  par  Philippe  V.  et  abr^£  de  hi  Tie 
de  M.  de  Santa  Cmz.    Pftris,  1733.    3  torn*  13mo. 
Shaw,  (Thomas*)— .Trarels  or  Observations  idating  to 
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seTeral  parts  of  Barbarj  and  the  Leyant.  2.  toIs.  fol.  Ox- 
ford, 1738.— Supplement.  Fol.  Oxford,  1746. — Both  to- 
gether, much  improTcd.  London,  Fol.  1757«-^French 
translation.  2  toIs.  4to.  Hagute,  1743.  These  trarels  are 
uniTersallj  esteemed  for  the  extent  and  precision  of  their  in. 
formation,  and  for  their  scrupnlons  fidelity. 

Rot,  M.  le,  Etat  general  et  particnlier  du  royanme,  cet  de 
laYille  d'Alger.     Hague,  1750, 12mo. 

CHENi£R.-^Recherches  Historiqnes  snr  lesManres,  etHis- 
tolre  de  I'Empire  de  Maroc  3  toIs.  8vo.  Paris,  1788. 
An  English  translation,  in  3  toIs.  8to.  Includes  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  empire  of  Morocco. 

HoEST^-^Efferitningen'om  Marokos  och  Fez,  Samlete  der 
i  landene,  fra  1760  til  1768.  4to.  Copenhagen,  1770. 
(German  translation.)  This  work  is  said  to  possess  much 
merit. 

PoiRET,  PAbbe,  Voyage  en  Barbaric,  on  lettres  ecrites  de 
Pancienne  Mnmidle,  pendant  les  annees  1785  et  1786,  sur  la 
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Mip  of  Wettem  Africa  to  fitnt  P.  48.  Volume  L 
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